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THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILROAD 


1GHT thousand miles of steel rails 
EK k Ningpo, China, with the port 
Cadiz in Spain. Ningpo is the 
extremity of railroad penetration 
, and Cadiz is the southwestern- 
minal of the railroad systems of 
spanning the 


prest 
in Ctl 
most 
Europe; between them, 

backbone of the Eurasian con- 
ies that mighty commercial bind- 
ve, the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 


colo 


tine! 


is something dramatic in this, 
the present period of industrial 
es, but it will speedily cease to be 
i marvel. The Straits of Gibraltar will 
rmanent interruption to the Eura- 


iilroad system at its western ex- 
tre , but in the east rapid expansion 
e expected; Ningpo and Hankow 
“ on be joined with the great south- 
rn ports of China, and the day is not far 
when a southern transcontinental 
lin ill cross India, joining Near East 
ul ir East. 
epic period of railroad building in 
\ ca is past, but in Asia and Africa, 
to say nothing of the southern American 
Berlin to 
modern 


( ient, it is scarcely begun. 
B ul was one of its most 
s, and this enterprise has been con- 

d by the British into an unexpected 

if the still older Cape to Cairo line. 

\ the completion of the Channel tun- 
iow more than a visionary project, 

| on eventually will have. continuous 
ommunication, through Paris, Con- 
nople, the Holy Land, Arabia, 

, and the heart of Africa, to Cape 


ler than all these undertakings is 
of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
has been in operation for nearly 
decades, and which has played a 
It has had 
ndous influence upon the recent eco- 
and political history of the East- 


tic part in two wars. 


(1emisphere. 
e first proposals for the establish- 
of rail connection between Euro- 
| Russia and Siberia were made as 
is 1860, but it was not until, 1891 
plans for the great enterprise took 
Previous to 
European 


te form for execution. 
communication between 
a and Siberia had been dependent 
horse transport from the head of 
ition in the Volga basin to the head 
\vigation on the northward-flowing 
h, across the intervening Ural Moun- 
Ihe year 1885, however, witnessed 
nd of this means of transportation, 
lroad being opened from Ekaterin- 
in European Russia, to Tiumen on 
ither side of the Urals, connecting 
with the river courses of Siberia. 
ver routes, supplemented by post 
, were the early arteries of travel 
rd the eastern wastes of the great 
\siatic empire. In fact, water trans- 
tation remains, in spite of railway de- 
pment, a factor of the greatest im- 


portance in the settling and exploitation 
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of the richest portions of Siberia. Ex- such as was not seized in the early period 
of America’s development. 

In the more remote districts of Siberia, 
particularly in southern Akmolinsk and 


tension of river routes will keep pace 
with railroad building, offering here an 


opportunity for intelligent co-operation 


in the districts adjacent to the Mongolian 


frontier, post and caravan roads still 
serve as distribution routes of much more 
than local importance. The more im- 
portant of these, of course, will eventu- 
ally be superseded by rail transportation. 

In 1891 the line across the Ural Moun- 


thins to Tiumen was abandoned as the 





Chinese Coolies Excavating for Russian Buildings Beside the Trans-Siberian Railway at Dalny 
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A Cut in the Shoulder of a Rocky Hill 


main trunk road into Siberia, and a more southerly route was adopted, leading from 
Samara, through Chelyabinsk, on the European side of the Urals, to Omsk in Asiatic 
A third route, 
as a first section of the proposed Trans-Siberian trunk line, also was considered in 


Russia. The Tiumen line was connected with Omsk, however, in 1913. 


1891. This was still farther to 
the south, leading toward Rus- 
sian Turkestan and Bokhara in 
the district east of the Caspian. 
The South Siberian Railway Co. 
later was chartered to construct 
a line over this route, and the 
road, prior to the war, was in 
process of building. 

The central route having been 
chosen as the first section of the 
Trans - Siberian, Chelyabinsk 
became the actual starting- 
point of the great trunk road 
designed to spread its rails to 
the Pacific. The programme of 
construction was planned in 
three general sections. The 
lines proposed for first atten- 
tion were the western Siberian : 
section, from Chelyabinsk to the o”s rs 
site of the present city of Novo- ns er eal 
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Nikolaevsk, on the Ob River; > 


the central section, from the Ob 
to the city of Irkutsk, near 
Lake Baikal; and a line con- 
necting the port of Vladivostok 


with Grafskaya, a point on the Ussuri River approximately half way between the 


former town and Khabarovsk, on the lower Amur River. 


The secondary programme involved the linking up of Vladivostok and of the line 
with the eastern shore of Lake Baikal. A direct car-ferry service across the lake 


was projected as a temporary connection between Irkutsk and the 
eastern section. Completion of the railroad around the southern end 
of the lake was deferred because of the unusual difficulties in con- 
struction, and this task was set aside as the third general project. 

A glance at the northern boundary of Manchuria will reveal a 
further obstacle that confronted the Russian engineers in their aim 
for a direct line to Vladivostok, the only feasible outlet on the Pacific. 
Manchuria extends northward to the Amur River, one of the richest 
districts in Siberia, and pushes a huge rectangular area into the very 
heart of northeastern Asia. A direct line from Vladivostok to Lake 
Baikal would bisect this rectangle in its longer dimension. 

In order to keep the Trans-Siberian line wholly in Russian terri- 
tory, it was necessary, therefore, to plot the road’s course around 
the northern border of Manchuria, roughly following the Amur River, 
turning south at its junction with the Ussuri River at Khabarovsk, 
and proceeding thence through Grafskaya to Vladivostok. A pre- 
liminary investigation of the physical difficulties to be overcome in 
the construction of this roundabout section led the Russian engineers 
to defer this line for a time, and to seek a temporary outlet to the 
Pacific through Manchuria. 

Negotiations with the Chinese government led in 1896 to the 
organization of the Chinese Eastern Railway Co., which undertook 
the construction of a direct line eastward across Manchuria from 
the site of the present station of that name on the border of Trans- 
baikalia to connect with a branch of the Vladivostok-Khabarovsk 
line at a point on the eastern Manchurian boundary northwest of 
Vladivostok. Although the Amur line eventually was constructed, 





Railroad Station on the Altai 





trunk route from the Far East to Europe. 


government declined a subsidy to the Russian railroad engineer 

Construction of the central section beyond the Ob River 
begun in 1893, and the whole line through to Irkutsk was u 
operation in the latter months of 1898, the rails having been 
over a distance of eleven hundred and fifty miles. An eighty 
extension to Lake Baikal was completed in the same year. 

The eastern section was constructed piecemeal, ‘the line 
Vladivostok being first pushed northward to Khabarovsk, on 
Amur. Chita and Sretensk, in the Transbaikal region, next 
linked, and in 1900 a roadway was in operation from Sretens 
Misovaya on the eastern shore of Lake Baikal, a distance of 
hundred and eighty-five miles. 


vostok, shipped northward by rail to the Amur, and thence by \ 
to the head of river transportation at Sretensk, a journey of ali 
fabulous proportions but thoroughly in keeping with the gen 
titanic nature of the enterprise. 

This construction phase indicates but one of the many tremen 
handicaps under which the project was successfully carried 
From 1891 to 1904, three thousand seven hundred and eighty n 


of rails were laid by organizations created by the Russian government for the | 


pose. The greater part of this mileage was built through practically undevel: 
country. Maintenance of a vast working organization over the long reaches of 
opened up simultaneously for construction involved tremendous difficulties of ti 
portation and labor. 

Many huge bridge struct 
were necessary, particular]; 
the eastern sections, across 
Ob, the Irtysh and the Ye 
rivers. Grade construc 
through the steppe, or pra 
districts of western Siberia 
fairly light, but eastward { 
the Yenesei the country 1 
ersed became increasingly 
ficult. 

The Amur line was a pat 
ularly trying piece of const: 
tion. There were no mean 


done was to make roads thro 
the wilderness over which 
bring laborers and mate 
There were no resources fo1 
maintenance of laborers, 
these, too, had to be sup} 
by a devious  transporta 
system many thousand 1 
long. 

The climate in winter wa 
severe that most of the tin: 


Line, at Novo-Nikolaevsk 


was impossible to work, except in the tunnels and on the bridges. In sum 
conditions were not much better, because of the heat, the mosquitoes, the unhe 
marshes, and the impossibility of finding sanitary drinking water. Across the 


(Continued on page 5634.) 
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the short cut through Manchuria remains an important part of the 


Material for this part of the road was carried by sea to V! 


access, and the first thing to 


Three years after the beginning of construction on the we: ter) 
section in 1892, rail connection between Chelyabinsk and Novo. 
Nikolaevsk, a distance of eight hundred and eighty-five miles, wa. 
complete, This section includes a short branch northward to Toinsk. 
a thriving city said to have been left off the main line becaus: 


its 








Railroad Bridge Across the River Near Nikolaevsk 
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FOOD FOR THE HUNGRY 


Northwestern Miller is always very 


it to undertake through its col- 
ny kind of movement that in- 
ontributions from its readers: be- 
ey are so quick and generous in 
ponse, because on the few occa- 
t long intervals, when it has been 
ible for such movements, the re- 
ve been so wonderfully success- 
|, finally, because the appeals for 
ring and since the war, have been 
and so urgent that it feels as if 
itable resources of its public had 
been severely taxed. 
therefore with some hesitation 
is decided to give active support 
iloover’s plan of helping the hun- 
ple of central and eastern Europe, 
nake an appeal to its readers in 
f it, urging them to give what 
afford and to give quickly. 
he knowledge which comes, not 
sugh Mr. Hoover’s agents abroad, 
sigh many private channels of 
ion, that the situation in these 
s in respect of food supplies is 
; that in congested centers peo- 
cially women and little children, 
ially dying of hunger, could in- 
Northwestern Miller to make 
rt at this time, and only the most 
ind unbounded confidence in the 


eness and efficiency of Mr. Hoo- 


yposal as a remedy, based on a 
study of his methods in the 
tifies this journal in its complete 


ment of the Food Draft plan. 


fact that many of those who are 
the most acute need of food are 
of countries which lately were 
mies, affords only the greater rea- 
helping them. It is easy to give 
ie’s friends; not so agreeable to 
yrmer enemies in distress; it re- 
spirit of forgiveness and magna- 
nd such a spirit is characteristic 
(Americans. Having helped to 
hese nations, it behooves America, 
their people are hungry, to feed 
ven little Belgium, but lately the 
if the most cruel and ruthless in- 
‘f modern times, is sending food 
to Germany. The great Cardi- 
ier in a recent statement urged 
v-countrymen to feed their ene- 
reby showing themselves worthy 
lessings of restored peace and 
prosperity which are now com- 
hem after their long years of 
and want. 
Northwéstern Miller has always 
, and has itself endeavored to 
the doctrine that bread cast 
waters returns again, that he 
s plenteously receives a plen- 
Possibly this is not the 
iest standard of generosity; one 
ive, not in hope of any future 
it for the satisfaction of giving; 
ess, viewed merely as a com- 
proposition, it is a very sound 
the truth of which is often 
rated in a singularly clear, even a 
» manner, Good deeds have a 
way of reacting in benefits to 
sometimes from a most unex- 
ource, 


vard. 


} 


Five years ago last autumn The North- 
western Miller made an appeal in behalf 
of the people of Belgium, the response 
to which was a gift, almost entirely con- 
tributed by the millers of America, of a 
cargo of flour valued at half a million 
dollars, which was delivered and distrib- 
uted in Belgium. Is there a single con- 
tributor to this splendid total who today 
regrets his action, or would, if he could, 
take back what he then gave? On the 
contrary, those who then gave feel that, 
somehow, their gift has been indirectly 
restored to them, heaping up and running 
over. 

As to the industry which, beyond all 
others in America, showed its sympathy 
and helpfulness toward Belgium in that 
dark hour, it has continuously prospered 
since that time, and while its prosperity 
may or may not have had any direct con- 
nection with this good and generous deed, 
yet it is quite possible to show that in- 
directly it had an influence upon the sub- 
sequent history of the trade. 

The Northwestern Miller does not pro- 
pose to be insistent or over-solicitous in 
its efforts to sell Food Drafts to its read- 
ers. This attempt will end on March 
first, and the list of buyers will then be 
closed, be it long or short, amounting to 
much or little. A Food Draft given to 
a hungry man, woman or child in Ger- 
many, Austria, Poland, Hungary or Bo- 
hemia, is the very best, the safest and 
the most remunerative investment any 
American can possibly make. Its divi- 
dends will go on being paid in kindly 
thoughts, in grateful impulses, in ever 
widening waves of human sympathy long 
after the best bond on earth has matured 
and ceased to pay returns. , 

The need exists; it is a cruelly pressing 
one; here is the opportunity to help meet 
it in a form of exchange that will bring 
renewed life, hope and confidence to 
many a stricken soul which has survived 
the horrors of war only to endure the 
more awful terrors of slow starvation. 
Americans, prosperous above all peoples 
of the earth, cannot, dare not, rest secure 
and complacent in the enjoyment of 
plenty while many of their fellow-beings 
across the ocean are suffering the pangs 
of hunger. 

It is useless to say, “let Congress do 
it,’ and so escape personal responsibility. 
Congress is very slow to act, and a strong 
element in it, composed mainly of the 
baser sort of politicians, is already jeal- 
ous of Mr. Hoover’s reputation for effi- 
ciency, and will not willingly co-operate 
with him in any plan for the relief of the 
people of central and eastern Europe. 
These millions of hungry souls have no 
vote in this country, consequently such 
politicians can safely practice upon them 
their new-found theories of national econ- 
omy. Congress may or may not help; it 
is improbable that it will devote any ade- 
quate sum to this purpose; it is up to 
the individual American, generous and 
broad in his charity, to back this plan 
with his liberal support. 

Mr. Hoover’s proposal is- very simple 
and practical. He has established large 
warehouses in Hamburg, Warsaw, Vien- 
na, Budapest and Prague, and stocked 
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them with staple foodstuffs, of which 
American flour is the chief item. Food 
Drafts, sold in this country, are payable 
in packages of food at these warehouses, 
‘and the various governments have agreed 
to facilitate delivery of them. The Food 
Drafts are sold to American buyers at 
the factory cost of the packages plus a 
reasonable charge for transportation and 
insurance. Should any profits result, they 
will be given to the European Children’s 
Fund. The warehouses and the entire 
method of distribution are in charge of 
the American Relief Administration, of 
which Mr. Hoover is chairman. 

Food Drafts may be made payable to 
any individual in the countries named, 
or, if not thus specifically drawn, to Gen- 
eral Relief, in which case they are pay- 
able to the American Relief Administra- 
tion, 115 Broadway, New York, and will 
be used by it to supply its soup kitchens 
and authorized European relief agencies. 

The Northwestern Miller, believing that 
many of its readers will desire to buy 
these drafts, has arrangements 
whereby it can issue them direct, and will 
promptly fill orders accompanied by re- 
mittances to cover the amount desired. 
Elsewhere in this issue will be found an 
advertisement in which appears a form 
which can be used in buying Food Drafts. 
Any further information that may be 
required concerning this plan will very 
gladly be given on application. 

In the next issue of The Northwestern 
Miller the list of buyers will be pub- 
lished, and this will be continued until 
March first, when the list will be closed. 
Apart from its own purchase of one 
thousand dollars’ worth of Food Drafts, 
The Northwestern Miller has the great 


made 


pleasure of announcing the first response 
to its proposal in an order from the 
Washburn-Crosby Company, Minneapolis, 
to the very generous amount of ten thou- 
sand dollars, payable to General Relief, 
fac-simile of which is herewith printed. 
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BACK TO THE STONE AGE 

It is most discouraging for American 
millers to realize, after all these years of 
most patient and persistent presentation 
of the basic economic facts governing the 
export of wheat and flour, during which 
they have gradually succeeded in con- 
vincing all, save the most narrow, unen- 
lightened and least progressive elements 
in inland and ocean transportation lines 
of the justice and soundness of their 
contention, that in the United States 
Shipping Board they have now to en- 
counter an authority so crudely and ar- 
rogantly ignorant of the first principles 
of national economy that it justifies and 
upholds outrageous and wholly unreason- 
able discriminations against flour and in 
favor of wheat for export, and curtly 
dismisses a petition and protest on the 
mere childish declaration that it costs 
more to handle the manufactured product 
than the raw material! 

The United States Shipping Board 
thus naively turns back the clock about 
fifteen years, ignores all that has been 
accomplished in the meantime, dismisses 
as immaterial and irrelevant the lessons 
of industrial development that even the 
most bone-headed of railway and trans- 
oceanic line managers have at last pain- 
fully learned, and proposes to start 
afresh on the basis of exporting as much 
wheat and as little flour as possible. 

Not since the days of the famous Cap- 
tain Kidd bill of lading, when it was de- 
clared that “a bag of flour was a bag 
of flour, irrespective of its brand or con- 
tents,” and steamship lines attempted to 
deliver caked mud instead of the flour 
they had received in good order and 
condition, has such a position been taken 
as that now assumed by the United 
States Shipping Board. 

Of course it costs more to handle flour 
than wheat; any damphool knows that 
about transportation. It 
needs no ghost risen from the clerkly 


much ocean 


Order for Food Draft 


$1c,000..00 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 


January Jlat, 1920 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Herewith please find check for 


—~ Clow 


payable to The Northwestern Miller, 


DRAFT payable to 
(Name) 
( Address) 





Dollars, 
for which please issue FOOD 


Geet li 


(Signed) Bbekihn: 


Gg 


rd 


NOTE 


If draft is made payable to specific individual, it will be*sent to buyer to be forwarded; if 
made payable to General Relief it will be sent to The American Relief Administration, Her- 


bert Hoover, Chairman, 115 Broadway, 


sent to buyer of draft 


New York City. 


In either case receipt will be 
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back rooms of the United States Ship- 
ping Board to inform the American 
millers of this fact. It is not disputed, 
but it does not cost anywhere near as 
much more as the discrimination in rates 
would call for; not within gunshot of it. 

The difference in cost is exact and 
demonstrable, and it is the business of 
the United States Shipping Board, in the 
exercise of its authority, to discover just 
what this difference is before it attempts 
to justify the destruction of the Ameri- 
can export flour trade by a discrimination 
in rates that is preposterous and far be- 
yond anything ever attempted by the 
carriers themselves in the old days of un- 
trammeled liberty either to stifle or 
stimulate a trade at their option. 

The United States Shipping Board 
proposes to ignore the terms of the Lever 
act completely. Perhaps it is unaware 
that such an act was passed, since it is 
of more recent date than the antedilu- 
vian policy which it is attempting to 
establish for the exclusive benefit of for- 
eign millers. This extract may enlight- 
en it: 

Provided, That as between the two ar- 
ticles mentioned (wheat and flour), pref- 
erence shail be given to the exportation 
of flour, except when the public interest 
would in the judgment of the President 
be unjustly affected thereby. 

Of course, if it is necessary, the Ameri- 
can millers can begin at the very be- 
ginning, as they did some fifteen years 
ago, and teach the United States Ship- 
ping Board the a.b.c.’s of the export 
flour trade; of course they can prove 
conclusively that the difference in the 
cost of handling is merely the convenient 
blanket subterfuge beneath which the 
ocean carriers consummate plans of ex- 
orbitant and outrageous rate discrimi- 
nations; of course they can show that 
the real object is to discourage the mill- 
ing of wheat where it is grown and en- 
courage the manufacture of flour abroad, 
and to put the United States as a wheat- 
raiser and flour-maker on the same basis 
as Russia. 

Of course the American millers can 
demonstrate that the greater and wider 
industrial prosperity of America depends 
upon the development of the mills, and 
that the extinction of the export flour 
trade, which such discriminations auto- 
matically accomplish, means the reduc- 
tion of the merchant mill of 1920 to the 
basis of the gristmill of 1820, with loss 
of domestic markets to the farmer, loss 
of feed to the cattle-raiser, loss of labor 
to the mill operative, increased cost of 
flour to the consumer, immediate reduc- 
tion of the American wheat crop, and 
temporary benefit to the foreign miller. 

All these and many more of the pri- 
mary principles underlying the existence 
of the export flour trade can be taught 
the United States Shipping Board, but 
it will take some time for it to learn, 
judging from this recent exhibition of 
its intelligence, and meanwhile, inasmuch 
as the peoples of Europe are starving for 
flour, and only the millers of Europe 
want wheat, which they can _ translate 
into flour and sell at highly profitable 
prices based on Europe’s present urgent 
needs, perhaps it might be better for the 
United States Shipping Board, including 
the six-by-nine clerk who enunciated the 
startling truth that it costs more to han- 
dle flour than wheat, to do away with 
these outrageous and preposterous dis- 
criminations in rates at once, and attend 
night-school later, when the present de- 
mand for flour abroad is not quite so 
pressing. 
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NORTHWESTERN FREIGHT RATES 

A careful study of the decision recent- 
ly rendered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regarding the proposed read- 
justment of freight rates on grain and 
grain products in the Northwest, and of 
the petition for a rehearing subsequently 
presented on behalf of the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
various Minneapolis and St. Paul com- 
mercial associations, and several farmers’ 
organizations of the Northwest, serves 
primarily to demonstrate the dangers of 
attempted rate-making on partial or in- 
adequate evidence. As the petition points 
out, the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission appears to have failed 
utterly to take into account many of the 
most significant facts laid before it. 

The purpose of all freight transporta- 
tion is to convey material from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer. Conveying it part 
of the way is of little service unless the 
rest of the haul is clearly provided for. 
In a few cases, where such raw materials 
as milk, potatoes and fresh vegetables are 
directly consumed, the problem is a rela- 
tively simple one; but in general trans- 
portation is complicated by the necessity 
for manufacture. Grain, for example, 
does not enter directly into consumptive 
use; it must either be ground into food 
or fed to live stock. Consequently, the 
mere transportation of grain from the 
farm to the terminal market, or to the 
mill, by no means fulfills the entire public 
service for which the railroad is respon- 
sible in this connection; the product of 
the grain must likewise be transported to 
the consumer, and the two classes of 
transportation must be considered as es- 
sentially a single system. 

The outstanding weakness of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s decision is 
its apparent failure to take account of 
this fundamental principle. It attempts 
to readjust both inbound and outbound 
rates, as affecting Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, but to change them independently 
of one another, without recognizing their 
real unity. It assumes that bringing 
grain to Minneapolis, or to any other 
market, for that matter, is one function 
of freight traffic, and carrying the manu- 
factured products of grain from the mill 
to the consumer is a different and vir- 
tually unrelated one. From the time the 
wheat leaves the North Dakota farm to 
the delivery of the flour made therefrom 
in New York or Boston, the freight serv- 
ice is properly continuous, whether the 
temporary interruptions for milling or 
transfer are made at Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, Duluth, Buffalo or anywhere else. 
The Commission has specifically recog- 
nized at various times the desirability of 
having through rates by different routes 
essentially the same, irrespective of minor 
differences in actual mileage; and yet, in 
its recent decision, it has proceeded in 
direct violation of its own expressed 
principles. 

Government regulation or control of 
freight rates and traffic places an enor- 
mous power in the hands of the commis- 
sions to which authority over such mat- 
ters is delegated. A change of a frac- 
tion of a cent in certain rates may be 
enough to divert a great stream of traffic 
into new channels, and thereby materially 
to affect the prosperity of large sections 
of the country. Under private ownership 
and control, the railroads in general took 
care of such matters through competi- 
tion; their rates were the result of busi- 
ness enterprise and judgment. Where 
competition did not exist, or was easily 
stifled, government intervention was often 


necessary; but where, as in the North- 
west, there were half a dozen great rail- 
road systems competing for business, a 
reasonably equitable adjustment of long- 
distance freight rates was generally as- 
sured, 

Even after the railroads have been re- 
turned to private ownership, the old sys- 
tem of rate-making is never likely to 
come back. Its manifold evils, the in- 
equalities among state laws and regula- 
tions, the desire of the roads themselves 
for federal support in maintaining rates 
at a fairly profitable level, and the need 
for protecting the public against unwar- 
ranted advances in localities where there 
is no competition, all combine to demand 
the continuance of a government body 
for the making, or at least for the final 
arbitration, of interstate rates. The 
power delegated to such a body can hard- 
ly be overestimated; and it is therefore 
absolutely incumbent on it to base its 
decisions on the fullest and broadest pos- 
sible study of conditions. 

That the decision recently announced 
will, if made effective, inflict serious in- 
jury on the milling and grain interests 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul is unques- 
tionable; the Commission itself scarcely 
attempts to deny it. That it is based on 
a failure to give adequate consideration 
to the real function of freight service in 
carrying material from the producer to 
the consumer is apparent from a study 
of its text. That it is specifically unjust 
is claimed, with apparent soundness, in 
the petition for a rehearing; certainly it 
seems hard to justify, on any grounds 
whatsoever, the abolition of the milling- 
in-transit privilege at Minneapolis and St. 
Paul while it is not canceled or restricted 
at any other grain market or milling 
point in the country. 

There is every reason, therefore, why 
the milling and grain interests of the 
Northwest should use all the legitimate 
means in their power to have this deci- 
sion set aside; but even if it becomes 
effective, there is little excuse for such 
utter pessimism as has of late found 
occasional expression. The balance, 
though it may be temporarily tipped 
against Minneapolis, will unquestionably 
be restored before long through a read- 
justment of other rates; the country’s 
need for spring wheat flour, and for the 
output of the Minneapolis mills, is such 
that a serious discrimination against 
them will not long be tolerated. Great 
milling centers are neither created nor 
destroyed overnight, and the city which 
produces annually about fourteen per 
cent of America’s total flour output has 
an argument in its favor which is sure, 
in the long run, to prevail. 

Meanwhile, with the whole transporta- 
tion system of the country in so unsettled 
a state, resulting from the uncertainty as 
to the future of railroad control, it is 
greatly to be hoped that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will make as few 
changes as possible in the existing rate 
structure. There is an undoubted need 
for a detailed investigation of the whole 
problem of freight rates as they will be 
affected by the partial or complete return 
of the roads to private ownership, and 
any fundamental changes made just now 
are likely to be offset by further changes 
demanded by conditions a few months 
hence. The decision in the Northwest 
rates case affords an excellent example 
of the dangeys of piecemeal rate-making, 
and should at least be held in abeyance 
until the future relations between the 
railways and the public have been more 
definitely determined, 
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THE PREPOSTEROUS GRONNA 
The United States has of late found 
little cause to be thankful for the bless. 
ings conferred on it in the shape of the 
Senate, but it has learned that no} all 
senaters are of the same type, and that 
the failure of that ostensibly august |,oqy 
to accomplish anything beyond an jp. 
finity of talk is due chiefly to the efforts 
of a few of its least creditable mem)|ycy< 
Among these, Senator Gronna, of \ wrth 
Dakota, has long been conspicuous; anq 
his latest exploit, involving a vituper: tive 
attack on Mr. Hoover and Mr. Barnes 
and a denunciation of the Lever act nd 
the whole scheme of the wheat price 
guaranty, for which Senator Gronna was 
originally a leading advocate, will y9- 
terially strengthen the opinion whic!) he 
has taught most reasonable Ameri ays 
to have of him. 

In his speech in the Senate on Fe))ry- 
ary 2, Gronna is reported as having said 
that the farmers of the country have lost 
two billion dollars through govern), ent 
interfcrence in prices. He claimed {hat 
the Lever act was now operating to “)old 
down the price of wheat,” and deci: red 
that wheat prices would certainly gv wp 
as soon as the Lever act should become 
inoperative. His most luminous st\ite- 
ment, however, was this Scintillating ex- 
position of how to make bread without 
the use of wheat: 

“If the farmers of the United States 
would give wheat to the millers for noth- 
ing, if they hauled their grain to the 
mills and didn’t charge a single penny a 
bushel, there could not be a difference 
of more than two cents on a pound loaf 
of bread, based on existing prices. It 
not the price of the unmanufacture 
wheat which is the cause of the high pric 
of bread.” 

Such grotesque reasoning is character- 
istic of Senator Gronna, but it is not 
creditable to the country that such pucri 
ities can be uttered in the Senate without 
It is, of course, not 


open rebuke. ur- 
prising that this remarkable product of 
North Dakota feels as he does; he has 
consistently displayed an intense and 


bigoted provincialism which makes him 
constantly lose sight of the needs of th 
nation in his anxiety to curry favor with 
his farmer constituents. He has always 
hated Mr. Hoover, and hates him doubly 
now that his name is beginning to over 
shadow that of any other possible candi- 
date for the presidency. He has w: 
with impotent indignation at the efforts 
of the Grain Corporation to keep \ 
and flour prices within reason. 

Of course his outbreak is merely a 
matter of empty words, intended solcly 
for political effect. It will gratify rst 
members of the Nonpartisan League who, 
having already hitherto un- 
dreamed-of prices for their wheat, «re 
desirous of holding back the remai 
thus, by creating an artificial shori ge, 
to force bread prices still higher, so 
they may extract. further profits m 
the public. 

More than this it will not do. 
country is sick of Senator Gronna «nd 


yll- 


received 


his species; it is tired of provincial 


4 


ticians and unintelligent demag 
Above all, it is utterly weary of se 
rial nonsense. It has heard from the 
Senate about all the meaningless ca:kle 
it can tolerate, and it will unquestion- 
ably regard Senator Gronna’s attack on 
the wheat price guaranty, the Grain Cor- 
poration and Mr. Hoover as an added 
and powerful argument for sweeping 
away the whole tribe of political mounte- 
banks at the earliest possible opportunity. 


to- 


< 
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$13.70 $12.40 
13.65 12.45 
14,10 12.30 
14.40 12.60 
14.35 12.45 
13.70 12.05 
13.75 11.95 
13.80 12.00 
13.50 12.00 
13.10 11.45 
12.80 11.20 
12.65 10.95 
12.35 10.90 
11,80 10.70 
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improve conditions. Flour storage space 
is crowded nearly everywhere, and there 
is little inducement for-the mills to go 
on turning out flour in great quantities 
if they can neither store it nor ship it. 
It is this, more than anything else, that 
checked the drop in flour prices: the 
mills are, as a whole, not eager to book 
new business just now, and thus the 
quoted prices were rather nominal than 
actual levels at which sales were made. 

Canadian flour at $15 per bbl is re- 
ported as having a very slow sale, which, 
in view of the drop in American prices, 
the large stocks, and the general feel- 
‘ing of uncertainty as to the future, is not 
surprising. As for the much-heralded 
Argentine flour, which has for several 
weeks been constantly on the point of 
revolutionizing the flour market, its in- 
fluence would be easier to estimate if any 
quantity of it would actually arrive in 
the United States. The fact is, of course, 
that imports of flour from any source 
‘annot be large enough to have any ma- 
terial influence on American market 
conditions. Argentina’s total flour ex- 
ports for an average year, to all des- 
tinations together, would not feed the 
United States at its normal rate of flour 
consumption for a week; Canada’s ship- 
ments of flour to the United States for 
the entire 15 years from 1904 through 
1918 totaled just about what the United 
States ordinarily eats up in five days. 
Except in so far as the idea of flour im- 
ports has an unsettling effect on the 
market, their influence on the country’s 
supply may be very largely discounted. 

As for flour exports, there seems to be 
no prospect of any increase in this out- 
let for some time to come. Exports on 
the 1919 crop have been materially less 
than during the same period last year, 
and they seem likely to stay small dur- 
ing the spring. Foreign exchange, which 
has just registered so sharp a break, 
operating as a serious bar to any export 
business, and the preposterous differential 
in ocean freight rates in favor of wheat 
as against flour is likewise operating to 
cut off the export outlet. 
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Northwestern 

Puitapverpu1A.—Flour quiet, 
limits firmly held. Business mostly in 
spot goods below manufacturers’ prices. 
Millfeed quiet, but firm under light of- 
ferings. . 
Lack of demand still com- 


Lovts. 
plained of by both millers and dealers. 
Practically no sale to eastern markets, 


scattered small orders coming 
Millfeed market firm- 
shows marked improve- 


and only 
from the South. 
er, and demand 
ment. 

Kansas Crry.—Demand for flour con- 
tinues exceedingly sluggish, with sales, 
if anything, below last week’s low point. 
Buyers appear to be impressed with the 
current weakness in wheat and, with fair 
stocks in hand, are not keen to buy. 
Mills, however, have still a good lot of 
flour booked and, with fair shipping di- 
rections and cars scarce, are not press- 
ing for new business. Wheat is in poor 
demand, with a further recession in cash 
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prices yesterday. Nowhere does the car 
shortage appear to be relieved, nor is 
there any present promise of early im- 
provement in conditions. 

Nasuvitte.—Soft winter flour oo 
strong to a shade higher. Demand quiet. 
Shipping instructions good. 

New Orteans.—Flour easier for spot 
delivery. 

New Yorx.—Flour market very quiet. 
Very difficult to make sales. Mills ap- 
parently are attempting to force busi- 
ness by slight price cuts, but without 
result. There has been a fairly general 
reduction of 25c on patent prices, both 
spring and Kansas. Other grades un- 
changed. 

Ciicaco.—While there is still consid- 
erable flour being resold, and offerings 
are far in advance of demand, certain 
mills in the Northwest have shown some 
firmness in their quotations during the 
past three or four days. This is the 
case mainly with Minneapolis mill brands. 
On prompt shipment, mills that are sup- 
plied with wheat in the Southwest are 
quoting their 95 per cent patents around 
$12.25@12.50, and on deferred shipment 
10@25c more, jute, basis Chicago. 


= 
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Mitwavukeg, Wis., Feb. 2.—There is a 
decided improvement in the demand for 


millfeed. All markets are strong and 
higher, with offerings rather limited 
from mills. Jobbers have considerable 


feed, and have been offering it sparingly, 
owing to the car scarcity. Many mills 
have their feed sold for the next 30 
days, and some report having made sales 
for 60 days. There is considerable feed 
due on January contracts which still 
unshipped, and jobbers are pressing mills 
for delivery, but most of them have been 


is 


unable to make delivery on account of 
not being able to procure equipment. On 
account of embargoes and scarcity of 


cars the supply of feed has been greatly 

reduced in many sections, and the de- 

mand in the East has become urgent. 
Northwestern markets are very strong, 


especially on heavy feeds. Prices have 
advanced sharply, but the demand is 
brisk for anything that can be moved. 


Mills have little to offer, but jobbers are 


selling and obtaining good prices. Coun- 
try mills are offering practically noth- 


ing, the home demand taking the surplus 
feed. Mixed-car trade brisk. Flour 
middlings and red dog are gradually 
working higher, and the demand is im- 
proving. Premium on middlings over 
bran is now $4 per ton; a month ago it 
was only $1 

There is some improvement in demand 
from the central states, but the call 
not urgent. Some of the large buyers 
have considerable feed coming, bought 
for January delivery. Near-by mills are 
supplying the demand for immediate use. 
Mixed-car trade continues good, and the 
call for barley feed is brisk. Oat feed 
shows considerable strength, with offer- 


1S 


18 


ings rather small. The car situation 
militates against heavy shipments. 


Southwestern markets hold firm, with 
shorts in good request. Bran prices are 
steady, with offerings rather light. Most 
of the mills have their output sold for 
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the next 30 days. Jobbers have not been 
offering very freely the past week. Con- 
siderable feed is due from mills to east- 
ern and western jobbers, and they are 
asking for it. Oat feed, hominy feed. 
and brewers’ dried grains in good de- 

mand, but offerings rather light. The 
southern trade continues to take consid- 
erable feed. Shippers are working that 
territory, owing to eastern embargoes and 
difficulty in obtaining cars for shipment 
east. 

Inquiry is brisk from most of the large 
eastern dealers, but business is restrict- 
ed, owing to the car situation. ‘Transit 
stuff at eastern junction sells exception- 
ally well. Stocks are low, and feed is 
wanted for immediate use. Jobbers are 
making every effort to make shipment to 
the East. H. N. Wiison. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 








at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 
Feb, 1 Feb. 2 
Jan. 31 Jan. 24 1919 1918 
Minneapolis - 239,855 288,505 213,215 180,675 
Bt, PUG wecivin 5,220 13,940 9,185 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 22,785 18,495 17,745 17,770 
Milwaukee 9,500 12,835 9,400 9,000 
Totals ......277,360 333,775 249,545 207,345 
Outside mills*..153,710 ...... 168,090 evece . 
Ag’gate sprg.431,070 ...... 418,686 .ncoce 
Ot. Bee cc cces 34,800 27,800 38,200 31/050 
St. Louist 52,650 658,400 47,500 46,500 
SPT 127,150 112,125 97,550 155,600 
Rochester ..... 8,475 10,400 8,750 11,370 
Chicago ....00. 25,225 22,000 14,600 15,250 
Kansas City.... 82,500 77,000 387,000 63,700 
Kansas City!...345,950 384,015 232,120 221,890 
2 ae 19,200 23,980 12,780 ...... 
eee 24,300 23,500 19,000 23,800 
Toledof .. 39,565 42,140 30,625 35,175 
Nashville** .159,570 160,705 85,360 61,000 
Portland, Oreg.. 23,960 24,535 28,925 29,400 
WOREERS  ccéccavd 41,415 45,525 17,715 39,890 
Tacoma 33,810 44,375 33,440 40,125 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 


time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Feb. 1 Feb. 2 

Jan. 31 Jan. 24 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ...... 3 51 41 35 
St. Paul wccssccces 22 59 56 oe 
Duluth-Superior 63 50 49 49 
Outside mills* 43 45 47 50 
Average spring.. 43 50 50 40 
Milwaukee ........ 40 53 52 76 
Te. SAMO occ sewers 69 55 76 62 
a BAD 6. 66e00208 68 76 61 60 
BOUIEOID sec cccceces 76 67 58 93 
Rochester .ccccece 46 56 47 56 
ND. 5 cc tcucees 95 82 52 55 
Kansas City ...... 80 76 45 77 
Kansas Cityt ..... 80 88 59 77 
OCPRGRS. sccvcrcctsse 80 99 53 e° 
OOS. 6. céccscbese 51 49 40 50 
TOIGROE cccscicoes 53 56 39 49 
Nashville** ....... 73 81 7 34 
Portland, Oregon 56 57 67 89 
Gente « evscavesse 78 86 37 85 
TACOMA cccccccces 59 77 58 70 
TOM  csdscevas - 62 66 53 . 62 


Flour output for week ending Jan. 31 at 


all above points shows a decrease of 4 per 
cent from week ending Jan, 24, 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
+Flour made by mills outside of St. 
but controlled in that city. 
tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 


Louis, 


{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. : 
**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 


cluding Nashville. 








The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Feb. 3. Flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted. 
unless otherwise noted. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston New Orleans +Nashville 
$14.20@14.65 $14.10@14.80 $.....@ ws $14.30@14.80 $14.75@165.50 $15 5@14.50 $14.75 15.50 $15.25@16.00 $15.50@16.00 $14.00@14.70 
13.25 @13.75 ie me ce i3.25@13 75 13.60 @14.00 a 13.25@14.00 13.7 14.25 13.00@15.00 14.05 @14.30 12.90@13.50 
12.00@12.55 : ere a 12.40@13.00 “a 12.00@12.25 @ 12.25@13.00 13.50 @13.90 12.65 @13.90 

13.50 @13.90 13.25@14.10 ee. Far 13.60@14.00 @13.75 13.00@13.75 13.75 @14.50 14.00 @14.75 14.40@15.20 -@.. 
12.25 @12.60 ToT, fe re 12.25@13.00 12.75 @13.50 @13.60 12.50@13.25 13.00 @ 13.50 = ice ees © 12.75 @13.60 o 00. camels 
11.40@11.65 o coca Dc veee coe De cece 11.50@12.00 75@11.00 *10.75@11.00 *10.65@11.25 12.00@12.50 11.40@12.75 12.15@12.45 
9.40@ 9.75 9.25@ 9.50 -@ 9.60@10.00 9.00@10.50 @..... 10.00@11.00 9.50@10.50 0 saws Gs eees ~@.....- 
9.25@ 9.60 pian 9. 40@10 30 9.50@ 9.80 9.50@10.25 cts tke a ae I ° 10.60 @10.90 cece cs @secee 
9.00@ 9.25 ee p Gh waacs 9.30@ 9.75 ja ote wée's sniksedeses wre 6 6Ter re hey ee ee 9.50@10.00 
8.40@ 8.90 8.90@ 9.00 a 9.50@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.50 10.00 @10.25 9.50@ 10.25 10.25@10.50 --@. 0 Doveee 
8.00@ 8.25 7.70@ 8.80 Ses @ so 8.75@ 9.00 -@ 9.50@10.00 er Fe 9.50@10.00 o@.e o @ a cocs 
44.00 @ 44.50 42.00 @ 43.00 ee See o@ cose er se 48.50@49.00 50.00 @50.50 @50.00 so@. o oct e Dis coce 
44.50@ 44.75 Tes Fer 40.80 @ 42.00 - @ 44.00 TTT) TITe) ey reer Ferre « «e+ « @50.00 Or o 000 oP a soee 
44.25 @44.50 re Ler es - @44.00 pasnnee 49 50@E 50. 00 51.00 @ 51.50 «e+» @50.50 --@. 44.00 @ 45.00 
54.50@54.75 46.00 @47.00 ee Pee -..+«@48.00 9 000 os 6400 52.00 @52.50 52.00@ 53.00 51.00 @53.00 ~ FF 52.00 @53.00 
wets) Fe 53.00 @55.00 o coe. s Ba te 50.00 @52.00 Sone ee ccce 57.00 @58.00 61.00 @ 62.00 54.00 @57.00 --@. eer. or 
61.50@ 62. 00 60.00 @62.00 omesG @ avece sooce i vies 65.00 @67.00 66.00 @ 67.00 - @65.00 -@.. o@ «were 


Family patent (49's) 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashvilie.prices basis _f.o-b..@hio River points for 


Straight (49's) 


-@12.95 $10.25 @12.00 
-@13.50 10.50@10.90 





Cut-off (49's) Da ke 


$10.75 @12.00 


Kansas standard patent 
$13.50 @14.00 
13.40@14.00 


flour and feed; 


10.75 @11.50 
soft winter wheat 


local prices 


Montana standard patent 
$14.20@14.40 
14.00 @15.00 


yta standard ym nt 
-@14.8 
14. 15@15. 50 


25c higher on flour and $1 higher on feed, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PROTEST ON OCEAN RATE BASIS 





High Ocean Freight Rates on Flour as Against Wheat Made Basis of Petition 
to Shipping Board—Reported That No Satisfaction Will Be Given 


PROVIDED, THAT AS BETWEEN THE 
TWO ARTICLES MENTIONED (WHEAT 
AND FLOUR), PREFERENCE SHALL BE 
GIVEN TO THE EXPORTATION OF 
FLOUR, EXCEPT WHEN THE PUBLIC IN- 
TEREST WOULD IN THE JUDGMENT OF 
THE PRESIDENT BE UNJUSTLY AF- 
FECTED THEREBY. 

—Extract from the Lever Act. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 31.—Press 
dispatches this morning report denial 
yesterday by the United States Shipping 
Board of the petition and protest of 
southwestern millers, made through Sen- 
ator Capper, of Kansas, in connection 
with the high ocean freight rates on flour, 
compared with rates on wheat. 

The protest of southwestern millers 
was sent to Senator Capper a week ago, 
and he immediately presented it to the 
Shipping Board, supplementing it with a 
plea for western wheat-growers, based on 
reduced prices which they would realize 
from their crops if present exorbitant 
rates on flour are continued. 

The Shipping Board, in defending the 
present basis of wheat and flour rates, 
merely points to the alleged greatly 
higher cost of handling manufactured 
products as compared with raw material. 

Present rates on wheat and flour from 
New Orleans show discriminations of as 
much as 75c per 100 lbs against flour. 
To Antwerp, for instance, the wheat rate 
is 65c, as compared with $1.15 on flour; 
London and Glasgow, 50c on wheat and 
$1.15 on flour; Rotterdam, 65c on wheat, 
and $1.40 on flour. 

Rosert E, Srerxrne. 


Senator Capper’s Letter 

The following letter was written by 
Senator Capper to John Barton Payne, 
chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, in connection with the appeal of 
the southwestern millers: 

“The millers of Kansas and the South- 
west are complaining to me because of 
what they consider a sharp discrimination 
against the milling industry in ocean 
rates announced by the United States 
Shipping Board on Dec. 30, 1919. It is 
pointed out that the quoted rates are 
90 per cent higher on the manufactured 
product of mills, flour and meal, than on 
raw materials. This rate schedule, it is 
contended, will have the effect of prac- 
tically closing European markets to the 
western millers at a time when the coun- 
tries overseas should be heavy buyers. 
Our millers cannot pay the higher rates 
and compete successfully with the Euro- 
pean milling industry. 

“In Kansas and the wheat-producing 
states of the West and Southwest, mill- 
ing is one of the most important indus- 
tries. The mills pay out millions of dol- 
lars for wheat to grind into flour. Conse- 
quently, any condition which affects the 
mills has a direct effect upon the general 
business ‘situation; a curtailed market for 
the output of the mills means an unfa- 
vorable selling condition for the wheat- 

‘ower. 

“Furthermore, the carrying of raw ma- 
terial at a less rate than the manufac- 
tured article, the millers submit, can have 
no other effect than to discourage the 
widening of our export trade in mill- 
stuffs. ‘They urge that the opposite 
should be true; that in our efforts to 
build up a merchant marine and expand 
our foreign trade every possible encour- 
agement should be given to American 
shippers through the most liberal possible 
ocean freight inducements. 

“It seems to me there is merit in the 
appeal of these millers, and I shall ap- 
preciate it very much if you may give 
their request your most earnest consid- 
eration with a view to bringing about a 
modification in the rate schedules that 
will permit them to compete with the 
mills of Europe on a basis of equality 
in the rates on flour and wheat.” 


Statement by Mr. Price 

On Jan. 26, F. H. Price, export agent 
of the Millers’ National Federation, wrote 
as follows to John E. Cushing, director of 
operations, United States Shipping 
Board: 

“As export agent of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, my attention has re- 


cently been drawn to rates of freight on 
grain and grain products now being quot- 
ed for shipments to Europe, and par- 
ticularly to the United Kingdom. We 
understand that rates recently quoted are 
65e on grain and $1 on the product. I 
learn today that for rye, barley and corn 
in quantity, contracts can be made for 
less than 50c per 100 lbs, while the rate 
on the products of these grains remains at 
$1. We beg to inquire if you confirm 
these rates or any rates which show ap- 
proximately the same large difference be- 
tween the grain rate and the product 
rate. 

“Will you allow me to point out to 
your honorable board that since 1900 
there has been a gradual decline in the 
exports of flour to western European 
markets from the United States. Each 
decade has shown approximately some 
decrease in exports of flour with the ex- 
ception of the war years, during which 
of course there was an inflated trade in 
flour. Between the years 1908 and 1913, 
American exporters to the United King- 
dom (principally European markets) 
dwindled from 9,835,000 to 2,428,000 bbls. 
During the same years, British imports of 
wheat in cwts of 112 lbs each rose from 
88,130,000 to 105,878,000. 

“During the years 1913 and 1914 the 
difference between wheat and flour ocean 
freight rates to London, for instance, 
varied about 45 per cent in favor of 
wheat. That difference was more or less 
maintained during the previous years. It 
is obvious to those who know foreign 
market conditions on these commodities 
that the discrimination against flour in 
freight rates was a very important factor 
in reducing the volume of flour exports 
and increasing the volume of wheat ex- 
ports. 

“Flour is wheat, and wheat is flour, in 
a general sense. Wheat is the competitor 
of flour, and if it be carried in bulk at a 
largely lower freight rate than flour, 
European countries will take our wheat 
and grind it in preference to buying our 
flour. 

“We feel that it may hardly be neces- 
sary to draw your attention to the eco- 
nomic principles involved, but briefly we 
may point out that on the grinding of 
wheat depends in a very large measure 
the high cost of living. Wheat grown in 
this country provides capital with an in- 
vestment, labor with wages, railroads 
with freight in and out of milling cen- 
ters, feed for cattle and poultry and, 
consequently, the principal fertilizing 
agents for crop production. The values 
of all commodities dependent upon agri- 
culture are affected; for instance, hides, 
skins, clothing, etc. 

“The economic effect, in fact, is so far- 
reaching and so important that it would 
seem desirable that the American govern- 
ment take steps to prevent the exporta- 
tion of raw grain, for the obvious reasons 
that such exportation deprives the people 
and country of the very benefits which the 
production of grain is intended to give. 

“From a shipping point of view, we 
urge that grain is a seasonable export. 
Under ordinary commercial conditions 
grain is rushed to foreign markets during 
the first few months of the crop year, 
whereas a distribution of flour to foreign 
markets continues fairly even throughout 
the year. Ordinarily the eompetition for 
grain freights during those few months 
brings the rate down to a point which 
cannot yield much revenue to the steam- 
ers’ owner; therefore, for economic rea- 
sons of national importance as well as 
for profit to the shipowner, we would re- 
spectfully urge that the rate on flour be 
placed as nearly as possible on a parity 
with the rate on wheat. 

“Permit us to point out that Pacific 
Coast wheat stows in the same capacity 
as Pacific Coast flour. We understand 
that midwestern wheat stows in about 48 


- cubic feet, whereas flour stows in 52 cubic 


feet. Rates on flour and wheat between 
Pacific Coast ports have been equalized, 
for economic and revenue reasons. For 
the same reasons we urge that the rates 
on flour and wheat from Atlantic ports 
should be equalized, or nearly so. 

“You will agree with us that it is use- 


less for the millers to try and sell flour 
for export, or for carriers to expect flour 
cargoes, if the raw material from which 
the flour is made has been drained from 
the country.” 


BANKS RESTRICT CREDITS 


General Compliance in Southwest with Policy 
and Recommendations of Federal 
Reserve Board 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 31.—Bankers 
in the Southwest are generally complying 
with the policy and recommendations of 
the Federal Reserve Board in reducing 
commercial credits and contracting loans. 
So far there is no effect of measurable 
importance on mill credits, but bankers 
are frank in explaining that they wish 
lines reduced as rapidly as convenient. 

To some extent, large borrowers on 
wheat stocks are being asked to increase 
their margins, and in instances bankers 
are reported to be asking that wheat 
loans be reduced to the basis of the gov- 
ernment guaranteed price. This action 
is not, of course, being taken in connec- 
tion with any of the larger milling con- 
cerns. 

There is, however, a disposition among 
millers to strengthen their financial posi- 
tion by securing increase in their own 
free operating funds, in order that they 
may be less dependent upon banks. A 
number of larger milling companies are 
putting out preferred stock issues or 
issuing fixed-term notes. 

There has been and still is a ready sale 
for these securities when issued by estab- 
lished milling companies, the market not 
appearing to be affected in the slightest 
degree by the fact that a number of 
new milling enterprises are being pro- 
moted and their stocks offered to the 
public, largely in the country. 

R. E, Srertrne. 








Wagon Wheat-Trading Stopped 

Wiynrece, Man., Jan, 31.—It is un- 
derstood in the trade that steps have 
been taken by the Canadian government 
to prevent any further selling by farm- 
ers of Canadian wheat across the boun- 
dary unless under license of the Wheat 
Board, Hitherto the United States and 
Canada have permitted farmers to mar- 
ket in wagonloads on either side of the 
line as was most convenient for them- 
selves. When prices are normal this 
practice is a desirable one, but under 
recent conditions Canadian farmers used 
the privilege to evade government regula- 
tions and, accordingly, the practice has 
been stopped. M. Liston. 





Rates Held Unreasonable 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 31.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in a de- 
cision made public here yesterday, finds 
that rates on shipments of wheat from 
Cayce, Jordan, and Moscow, Ky., to Ken- 
ton, Tenn., are unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed contemporaneous rates 
to Trenton. The Commission awards 
reparation to the Model Mill Co., of Ken- 
ton, Tenn., the complainants, and orders 
the defendant, the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road, to revise its rates in this particular 
by April 15. Joun J. Marrinan. 





Government Flour Purchases 

Seatriz, Wasu., Jan. 31.—On Tuesday 
last. the Grain Corporation inaugurated 
its new policy for the Pacific Coast of 
weekly purchases of flour, purchases hav- 
ing previously been made by it monthly. 
Acceptances by the Grain Corporation 
of tenders of flour amounted this week 
to approximately 200,000 bbls, the high- 
est price paid being $9.85 track, and $10 

f.a.s., Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





Imports of Argentine Wheat 

Bautrmore, Mp., Jan. 31.—The scarcity 
and high cost of ocean tonnage is still 
the only thing preventing the Argentine 
from flooding North Atlantic markets 
with beautiful 60@62-lb hard wheat car- 
goes at $2.50 bu, c.i.f., by steamer, $2.48 
by auxiliary sailer, or $2.45 by sailer. 

The importers of this grain seem to be 
confining their attention to eastern buy- 
ers exclusively, on the ground that in- 
terior .mills could not buy Argentine 
wheat and compete with eastern mills in 
eastern or export trade, claiming the 
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freight from the seaboard to the West 
and back again would prove too great 
handicap, though agreeing that interior 
mills could use the wheat to advantage 
in their local or western trade. 

In this connection it will be of interest 
to know that one of the big Steamship 
companies of this market has decided jo 
start a regular line of steamers betw: on 
Baltimore and the river Plate, and t},9} 
its first steamer will leave here #); 
Buenos Aires on Feb. 15. 

Argentine wheat shipments for | hye 
week were 6,400,000 bus; a week avo, 
3,951,000; a year ago, 473,000. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey 





CANADIAN EXPORT FLOUR 


Chicago Market Becoming More Interested j;, 
View of Prospective Visit of Canadian 
Wheat Board’s Chairman 


Curcago, Inxz., Jan, 31.—The opening of 
Canadian and United States markets {o 
trading in wheat and flour has be n 
looked forward*to with more or less }))- 
terest, but no flour has yet been offer d 
in Chicago through the Canadian Whe | 
Board. It is understood that Janos 
Stewart, chairman of the board, is ‘o 
visit Chicago shortly, and no doubt his 
mission here is for the purpose of »:- 
ranging for the sale of flour from acr«.s 
the line. 

The firmly fixed price of $15, jute, Nv\ 
York City, is looked upon by Chicavo 
buyers as excessive, and perhaps, if c 
responding values are to be quoted lx 
it will be rather a difficult problem for 
the board to make any wide distribution 
of its products. 

The recent lowering of spring wheat 
flour values, mainly patents, and of the 
better grades, may have a tendency to 
place a barrier against the sale of any 
great quantity of Canadian flour when it 
is offered here, providing that there jis 
still a very firm attitude taken by the 
board to retain its present fixed price. 
A Winnipeg special to a Chicago morn- 
ing paper, on Jan. 28, said 100,000 | 
of the best Canadian wheat were going 
out of Calgary elevators daily to the 
United States. The Rocky Mountain 
Elevator Co., Great Falls, Mont., made 
an offer for a large quantity of wheat at 
$3.25 bu. Only United States cars are 
being loaded, as Canadian railways re- 
fuse to let their rolling stock cross the 
border. Orders for 300 cars are on for 
Canadian wheat for the United States. 
An Ottawa dispatch says that 1,448,877 
bus Canadian wheat were imported 
the United States during November and 
December, 

C. H. Cuarten 





Bread Prices Unchanged 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 31.—For t 
past two weeks there have been hearings 
and conferences between the baking i 
terests and the authorities relative io 
the matter of advancing bread prices, 
which have, so far as can be learn 
amounted to nothing, as both sides seem 
to be standing pat. It is quite clear, 
however, that there will be no change 
bread prices immediately. However, 
the large bakers exhaust their supply o! 
flour purchased at prices which show 
satisfactory profit on bread, it is thoug 
that the use of higher-priced flour w 
force them to increase the price of brea 
Last week some smaller bakers raise! 
their prices le per loaf, and were r 
ported to the local food’ administrato’. 
who immediately ordered an investig 
tion. There does not seem to be ai 
law that could possibly prevent a bak 
from charging any price for his loaf 0! 
bread he chooses to, because, if the publ 
prefers to buy cheaper bread, all it 
necessary to do is to go to a cheap: 
store, the same as would be done wlx 
purchasing any other commodity, but f 
bakers to operate their business at | 
profit or a possible loss because of t! 
club that some local food administrat: 
may hold over their heads is the heig! 
of ridiculousness. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Cargo Rates to Italy 
The rate of $1.60 per 100 Ibs on flou 
of all cereals, from United States nort!) 
Atlantic ports to Genoa and Naples, has 
gone into effect on United States Ship 
ping Board vessels. 
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PLEA FOR A REHEARING IS MADE 
IN MILLING-IN-TRANSIT RATE CASE 


The Northwestern milling and grain 
rests have petitioned the Interstate 


" 
se = Commission for a rehearing 
of the Johnson grain rate case, which vir- 
tually abolishes all stop-over privileges 
for inilling-in-transit in the Twin Cities. 
Arguments will be presented to the Com- 
mission in Washington on Thursday of 
this week. 


petition for the rehearing was 
sig by the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, the Minneapo- 
lis Chamber of Commerce, St. Paul As- 
on, St. Paul Grain Exchange, Min- 


soc 


ne Millers’ Club, Farmers’ Grain 
De ; Association of South Dakota, 
Tri-State Country Grain Shippers’ Asso- 


,, and the Minneapolis Traffic Club. 
omplained that the recent report 
fails to state numerous facts of record 
that are essential and material to a prop- 
ictermination of the issues, and an- 
aly so imperfectly the proposed re- 
adjustment and its adverse effect upon 
the Twin City market as to indicate that 
the Commission overlooked such facts 
and was thereby misled in reaching its 
col sion. 

proposed readjustment, it is 
cl d, violates what has been recog- 
nized by the Commission, by the carriers 
and ‘the grain trade, as an indispens- 
able requirement of any just, reasonable 
u on-discriminatory general adjust- 
mé f the rates on grain, in that it 
fa to take into account the entire 
freight cost of moving grain and prod- 
ucts from the points of production, 
through the intermediate markets and 
m » centers. 

Ihe argument is used that, owing to 
sc vy of car equipment, when grain is 
consigned to Chicago it is important that 
the return of the cars be as rapid as 
possible. The principal part of the coal 
supply comes from Duluth and the coal 
movement is contemporaneous with the 
movement. Cars of grain or flour 
can be unloaded at Duluth and reloaded 
with coal in two or three days. When 
cars of grain go to Chicago, owing to 
congestion, cars cannot be unloaded and 
sel ck in less than two or three weeks. 
In Chicago the cars are frequently sent 
East instead of being sent back. 

LING INVESTMENTS ENDANGERED 


brief states that the investments 
in iin and milling industries in the 
Northwest are jeopardized by the pro- 
posed rates. It is pointed out that the 
tr has existed at the Twin Cities as 
in er milling and market points for 
many years, and the proposal to elimi- 
n it at the Twin Cities is not only 
grossly discriminatory but revolutionary 
it iracter. When it is considered, the 
br urges, that the undisputed evidence 
shows that an advantage of a fraction of 
i cent will turn the movement of grain 


from one market to another, consideration 
should be given to the showing that was 
made as to investments in mills and ele- 
vat in the Twin Cities and other north- 


western points. Mills at Minneapolis, 
v capacity of 91,000 bbls, are valued 
over $18,000,000, and elevators are valued 
over $17,000,000. St. Paul has a capacity 
of 5,000 bbls, about the same as Chicago, 
and Duluth has an elevator capacity of 
0 35,000,000 bus, and a milling capac- 
it f about 6,000 bbls. This great in- 
' nt in the Northwest should not be 

destroyed or impaired, the brief 
dle es, in the absence of a showing 
t rates have been unduly discrim- 
inatory. 

INJURY TO TWIN CITY MARKET 


e proposed cancellation of all joint 
zh rates on grain and grain prod- 
t from the Twin Cities to the East, 
both all-rail and lake-and-rail, would in- 
flict irreparable injury to the Twin City 
market, the brief sets forth, this being 
ularly true of the coarse-grain 
tratlic. For more than a score of years 


these through all-rail rates have been 
published to meet the lake competition. 
No one line of railroad is more suscepti- 


ble to this controlling competition of the 
Great Lakes than the Soo Line and Ca- 
nacian Pacific. Via this route joint 
au-rail rates on both grain and grain 


products have since the early 90’s been 
continuously carried from the Twin Cities 
to trunk-line territory. 

In conclusion the brief states that these 
considerations “are not to be deemed in 
any way as a full and complete exposi- 
tion of the matters as we desire to pre- 
sent them upon a rehearing of this case. 
We have endeavored to point out some 
of the most glaring of the unjust fea- 
tures of the proposed adjustment. We 
have shown that much testimony and 
many considerations have been overlooked 
by the Commission. This is shown not 
only by the fact that no reference to 
such testimony is made, but also by the 
irresistible conclusion that if such con- 
siderations had been in the mind of the 
Commission it could not have approved 
the recommendations of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. We have not again argued 
many things that are of primary im- 
portance, as, for instance, we have not 
touched upon the great burden placed 
upon the Minnesota markets by disturb- 
ing the long-existing coarse-grain rate 
adjustment. 

“This adjustment, as the Commission 
is advised from the record now before 
it, has been more violently disturbed in 
the Northwest than in any other section 
of the country by the rate changes here- 
tofore made by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, as well as by the proposed 
changes. The testimony in this case 
shows that the proposed rates on coarse 
grain, with the elimination of transit 
will destroy the coarse-grain business in 
the Minnesota markets, although of late 
years the coarse-grain business at Min- 
neapolis has amounted in bushels to as 
much or more than‘ the wheat traffic. 
This increase has not been due to taking 
grain from markets like Omaha in the 
coarse-grain territory, but by the great 
increase in the production of coarse grain 
in territory naturally tributary to Min- 
neapolis. 

“We want the commission to thorough- 
ly understand that the suggestion on the 
part of the Railroad Administration that 
the reduction in the proportional rate 
from the Twin Cities to Chicago from 
1214¢ to Ile per 100 lbs results in any 
reduction of the disadvantage of the 
Twin Cities as against Chicago on grain 
coming from the grain-producing terri- 
tory of the Northwest is without any 
foundation whatever. , 


RATE TESTIMONY DISPUTED 


“By the elimination of transit privi- 
leges heretofore and now obtaining at 
the Twin Cities a disadvantage is created 
infinitely greater than the pretended 
lessening of the disadvantage caused by 
the reduction of the proportional rate. 
In the direct testimony of the witness 
for the Railroad Administration he made 
no reference to the disadvantage thus re- 
sulting from the elimination of transit, 
but did studiously call attention to the 
reduction from 12¥¢c to lle in the pro- 
portional rate. The same witness insist- 
ed through his testimony that the llc 
proportional rate would give the milling 
interests in the Twin Cities an equal ad- 
justment with interior mills and with 
mills at Milwaukee, Chicago and points 
in the East. We have above shown in 
this petition that this statement is abso- 
lutely without foundation as to grain 
originating in all territory south of the 
H. & D. division of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway. 

“No reference is made in the report 
of the Commission to the exhibits intro- 
duced showing that the Soo Line and the 
Minneapolis and St. Louis both filed ap- 
plications with the Railroad Administra- 
tion in July, 1919, asking permission to 
establish through rates from the Twin 
Cities and Duluth to the East on both 
grain and grain products on a basis of 
9c per 100 lbs over the Chicago all-rail 
rate. From those applications it ap- 
pears that the average transit charge for 
the movement of grain and grain prod- 
ucts from these markets to the East was 
at that time about 9c per 100 lbs over 
Chicago. The testimony in this case 
showed that the average rate from West- 
ern grainfields to Chicago was and is con- 
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siderably less than 9c over the rates to 
the Twin Cities. 


COMPARISON OF FIGURES 

“In computing these averages a start 
was made with the rates from Montana, 
where the difference is admittedly 714,c, 
and included rates from all other terri- 
tory carrying joint through rates to Chi- 
cago. The testimony also showed that 
the average of Twin City transit made 
necessary by these low rates to Chicago 
over the Twin Cities from Montana, 
South Dakota and other northwestern 
points amounted to substantially less 
than 9c per 100 lbs. 

“We have heretofore shown in this pe- 
tition that the elimination of the transit 
and the establishment of the Il1c rate will 
result in an advance of Twin City rates 
to consuming territory from 2.1 to 2.7¢ 
per 100 lbs. If the Commission is de- 
sirous of giving the Minnesota markets 
an opportunity to live in competition 
with Chicago, Milwaukee and other east- 
ern markets there must be through rates 
established and maintained from _ the 
Minnesota markets on a basis of not over 
9c over Chicago, or the transit privileges 
that it is proposed to eliminate must be 
continued. With the one or the other 
the Minnesota markets can live, although 
even then seriously handicapped in com- 
petition with Chicago, Milwaukee and 
other eastern points. We cannot believe 
that with the full appreciation of this 
situation the Commission will desire to 
hand the entire Northwest over to the 
Board of Trade of Chicago, especially as 
there are no transportation conditions 
justifying such a sacrifice.” 





New Record in Exports 

Wasuincoton, D. C., Jan. 31.—The ex- 
cess of American exports over imports in 
1919 amounted to $4,017,000,000, a new 
record, according to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Exports 
for 1919 totaled $7,922,000,000, compared 
with $6,149,000,000, while imports were 
valued at $3,904,000,000, against $3,031,- 
000,000 in 1918, 

December exports were $681,000,000, 
a falling off from the $741,000,000 re- 
corded for November. Imports also fell 
off for December, the total being $381,- 
000,000, compared with $425,000,000 for 
November. Both exports and imports 
were higher than in December, 1918. 

The imports of gold in 1919 totaled 
$77,000,000, compared with $62,000,000 in 
1918 and $552,000,000 in 1917. s#xports 
of gold in 1919 jumped to $368,000,000, 
from $41,000,000 in 1918. In 1917 they 
were $372,000,000. 

No marked change is noted in the im- 
ports and exports of silver, receipts 
amounting to $89,000,000 and shipments 
to $239,000,000 in 1919. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





California Feedstuffs Ruling 

San Francisco, Cat., Jan. 31.—Direc- 
tor Lea, of the bureau of foods and 
drugs, California state board of health, 
has advised the South Pacific Millers’ As- 
sociation as follows regarding the sale of 
commercial feedstuffs in small lots by 
retailers: 

“The act specifically requires that 
‘Every lot or parcel of commercial feed- 
ingstuffs sold, offered or exposed for 
sale or distributed within this state shall 
have affixed thereto a tag or label, etc.’ 
In accordance with this provision, each 
small package must be tagged or labeled. 
Many of the millers have printed gummed 
labels corresponding to the tags, for use 
at retail stores where the original con- 
tainers containing the regular tag are 
broken in order to fill small orders. This 
seems to be a very convenient method. 
Either an additional tag or a label print- 
ed similar to the tag will serve the pur- 
pose.” 

R. C. Mason. 





Canadian Screenings Ruling 

The Canadian Wheat Board has issued 
the following ruling on screenings: “Pro- 
viding the percentage of wheat contained 
in refuse screenings, elevator screenings 
and elevator scalpings is 5 per cent or 
less, then 2 per cent of the seed wheat 
shall be exempt from the collection of 
the assessment on wheat as called for by 
the regulations of the board. If, how- 
ever, the percentage of the above wheat 
contained in the seed screenings is in ex- 
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cess of the 5 per cent, then no exem 
tion of the assessment on any of t 
percentage of wheat shall be allowed.” 
The assessment in question is 65c per 
bu on the wheat. The ruling refers to 
all screenings loaded in Canada, whether 
for domestic consumption or for export. 


NEW FLOUR-BUYING PLAN 


Grain Corporation Places Order for Addi- 
tional Stocks of Standard Flour, Sup- 
plying the Wheat for Milling 


Cuicaco, Int., Jan. 31—The Grain 
Corporation is entering the flour market 
in a new way. Owing to the fact that 
the government brand is finding a better 
sale than was at first anticipated, so the 
Corporation asserts, a contract was 
placed recently with a mill in this vicin- 
ity calling for the manufacture of a cer- 
tain quantity of flour, presumably from 
soft wheat, similar to what the Corpora- 
tion is now selling in this and other zones. 

Wheat is being delivered to the mill by 
the Corporation, to be milled at a fixed 
fee per barrel. The product is known to 
be finding a sale through the agent of this 
zone as far south as Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Missouri as well as in some of the 
central states. 

The mill in question is being operated 
at full capacity, although perhaps not 
alone on Corporation flour. It would be 
difficult to state the exact size of the 
order placed by the Corporation, but it 
can be said with assurance that the 
amount exceeds 10,000 bbls. 

Aside from this transaction the local 
zone reports a very good daily booking 
of government flour. Of late more has 
been going to bakers than to the house- 
wife, although in Chicago the publicity 
campaign has _ stimulated considerable 
buying by chain stores and retail grocers, 

C. H. CHatien. 








Farmers Memorialize Congress 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 31.—Execu- 
tive heads of six large national farmers’ 
organizations, in conference at the head- ~ 
quarters of the National Board of Farm 
Organizations here this week, issued a 
joint memorial to Congress restating the 
position of their various organizations as 
adopted at their recent annual meetings. 

Expressing the belief that the convic- 
tions of these organizations are shared by 
a vast majority of the farmers of the 
country, the memorial reiterates the 
farmers’ loyalty to American institutions ; 
that farmers are continuing their best 
efforts to maintain production, and de- 
mand that labor and capital speed up 
production, The right to cease work is 
upheld, but indiscriminate striking is de- 
clared indefensible. The memorial con- 
demns profiteering, and urges that the 
law of supply and demand shall have full 
sway. 

Farmers are declared to be emphatical- 
ly opposed to government ownership and 
continued operation of the railroads, uni- 
versal military training and daylight sav- 
ing. The right to collective bargaining 
is upheld, and the principles vf the Cap- 
per-Hersman bill are indorsed. Govern- 
ment economy is declared essential at 
this time. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Oatmeal Milling in England 

Lonnon, Enc., Jan. 14.—The milling 
of oatmeal in England is quite a new 
enterprise. Hitherto this branch of mill- 
ing has been confined to Scotland and 
Ireland, but now England has entered 
the field with two splendid plants. 

One of these is located in London and 
is operated by W. Vernon & Sons, a 
leading firm of wheat flour millers, with 
mills at London and Liverpool, which re- 
cently acquired the additional plant of 
the late Seth Taylor, on the south side 
of the Thames. For many years Seth 
Taylor was one of the leading millers 
of London, but at his death the mill was 
disposed of to W. Vernon & Sons, who 
have now installed an up-to-date oat- 
meal plant, with facilities for manufac- 
turing all kinds of oat products. 

Colman & Sons, of mustard fame, 
whose factories and mills are at Norwich, 
in the east of England, are operating the 
second oatmeal plant, and their mill is 
also equipped for turning out oat prod- 
ucts of every description. 

L. F. Brozxman. 
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CAR SHORTAGE ENDANGERS OUTPUT 





Situation in Southwest Most Serious of Any Time in the Crop Year—Relief 
Expected in Northwest Fails to Materialize—Lack of 
Rolling Stock at Coal Mines 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 31.—The car 
situation in the Southwest is the most 
serious of any time this crop year. From 
every district in the territory there is 
complaint of increasingly serious short- 
age, and at many places in Kansas and 
Oklahoma mills are operating on re- 
duced running time, while here and there 
plants are having to shut down for two 
or three days at a time at recurring in- 
tervals. For the most part, mills are 
dependent upon cars unloaded for equip- 
ment for out shipments, and in instances 
even this meager source of supply is de- 
nied them. 

Apparently, the shortage of cars in the 
Southwest is due to no cause save the 
simple one of insufficient equipment. At 
a conference, Friday, between Governor 
Allen, of Kansas, and a number of rail- 
way officials, nothing was developed be- 
yond the fact that the railways simply 
did not have the cars and, therefore, 
could not supply them. One or two of- 
ficials said their lines were having more 
trouble with motive power than with car 
equipment, and that the present supply 
6f cars was about all they could take 
care of with their available power sup- 

ly. 

While allowance must always be made 
for a certain amount of overstatement 
in connection with car shortages, the 
present situation is undoubtedly so seri- 
ous as to threaten the operation of mills 
throughout the Southwest and to promise 
early reduction in the current of flour 
to markets. Mills generally are sold up 
for 30 to 60 days, and, while shipping 
directions are at times a trifle sluggish, 
practically all mills have more than 
enough to run on and to keep their 
plants in steady operation, but for lack 
of shipping facilities. 

Wheat movement is, of course, sharply 
reduced, but nearly all mills still have 
ample reserves, so that the question of 
wheat supply is by no means so serious as 
that of getting products out. 

Here at Kansas City, conditions are 
substantially the same as in the country. 
Even the Grain Corporation is getting 
few cars for loading millers’ wheat allot- 
ments out of elevators. Loadings on 
Jan. 27 were 23 cars, and on Jan, 28 a 
total of 70 cars were loaded for ship- 
ment to mills, 

R. E. Srercre. 
* 

Mrinneapouis, Minn., Feb. 3.—The car 
situation at Minneapolis is as bad as it 
has been at any time; in fact, in some 
respects, it is worse. The relief looked 
for, from a steady stream of eastern 
empties, has not materialized. Western 
equipment, when it moves east, is to all 
intents and purposes lost. It gets tied 
up in the congestion there, and takes 
months before it is returned to the own- 
ing roads. 

Mills are seriously handicapped in op- 
erations by the car situation, but the 
terminal elevators are hit even worse. 
It is estimated that approximately 20,- 
000,000 bus of grain are tied up in Min- 
neapolis terminals, awaiting shipment. In 
addition, some 1,500,000 bus owned by 
the Grain Corporation also await equip- 
ment before shipment east. 

The situation is being investigated this 
week by the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission and by an eastern official of 
the Railroad Administration. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 
* * 

Doututn, Minn., Feb. 2.—The railroad 
situation in the Northwest is reported 
showing no improvement. Local coal 
dock operators report a slight better- 
ment in the distribution of cars last week. 
As a result, coal moved west more free- 
ly and cars are expected to return loaded 
with grain. The improvement figured 
about 10 per cent, but at that the docks 
are not working better than 40 per cent 
of their capacities. 

F. G. Carson. 
* * 

Cnuicaco, Itt., Jan. 31.—The car situa- 
tion shows no general improvement, al- 
though some relief is noticed at terminal 


points. Along the Illinois Central and 
on the Toledo, Peoria & Western, ship- 
pers have been able to get a few more 
cars. Elsewhere throughout the state 
there is a general shortage. 

In Iowa, cars are more scarce. In Ne- 
braska, reports are conflicting; those who 
are bearish on the corn market say they 
are getting more cars, while those on the 
opposite side of the market report the 
reverse. 

Fastern roads are in bad shape, as a 
result of storms and the embargoes. 
There is a vast quantity of grain and 
flour on eastern roads and at the sea- 
board awaiting export and many millions 
of bushels of oats and rye in the West, 
for which cars cannot be secured. 

Shippers are doing little buying of 
grain, because of inability to have it 
moved. In the meantime the East is 
cleaning up its stocks, and beginning to 
inquire for coarse grains. 

The. Chicago millers are able daily to 
obtain enough cars for their require- 
ments. 

C. H. CHatren. 


& € 


Torevo, Oro, Jan. 31.—The largest 
coal dealers in Toledo, some of them op- 
erating several mines, are authority for 
the statement that the scarcity of coal 
due to congestion on the railroads and 
scarcity of cars is likely to be protracted, 
and the return to normal conditions re- 
mote. The car shortage during the past 
week was the worst so far experienced, 
and the supply of cars to the mines is 
less than 50 per cent of normal. 

The shortage of locomotives is quite as 
acute as that of cars. In the Toledo 
yards this week at one time five engines 
were trying to do the work of 14, the 
others being in the repair shop. The re- 
pair shops are reported as being short- 
handed, and unable to take care of the 
work required. Many of the cars of- 
fered mills are not suitable for grain 
and flour shipments, and yet a certain 
percentage of them must be accepted, 
without too rigid inspection, or the mills 
would be obliged to close down. The 
natural result is claims for damage from 
leaky roofs and losses in transit. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 


Mr. Espenschied Improving 

Dr. John C. Morfit, in attendance upon 
Charles Espenschied, now at his resi- 
dence in St. Louis, reports that his pa- 
tient is convalescing in a most satisfac- 
tory manner. He is free from any fever, 
and is very cheerfully adjusting himself 
to the reduction of his activities made 
necessary by his recent accident. His 
leg gives him no trouble, except for the 
inconvenience of enforced rest. He is 
sitting up in bed, and moves around very 
well with the injured limb suspended in a 
splint. 

The doctor states that not a little of 
Mr. Espenschied’s happy state is due to 
the great interest of his many friends, 
at home and elsewhere, manifested 
through letters, visits and other delicate 
evidences of their esteem and _ interest 
in him. 





Canadian Grain Crops 

Toronto, Ont., Jan. 31.—According to 
the final report of the government, the 
total yield of wheat for all Canada in 
1919 was returned as 193,260,400 bus, 
from 19,125,968 sown acres, an average 
yield of better than 10 bus per acre. In 
1918 the corresponding figures were 189,- 
075,350 bus from 17,353,902 acres, a yield 
per acre of 11 bus. The yield of oats in 
1919 was 394,387,000 bus, from 14,952,- 
114 acres, an average of 26.25 bus, com- 
pared with 426,312,500 bus, from 14,790,- 
336 acres, an average of 28.75 bus per 


acre. Barley gave a return of 56,389,400 
bus; rye, 10,207,400; peas, 3,406,300; 
beans, 1,388,600; buckwheat, 10,550,800; 


mixed grains, 27,851,700; flaxseed, 5,472,- 
800; corn for husking, 16,940,500 bus. 
The values are estimated as follows, 
the corresponding values for 1918 being 
in parenthesis: wheat, $360,573,000 ($381,- 


677,700); oats, $317,097,000 ($331,357,- 
400); barley, $77,462,700 ($77,378,670) ; 
rye, $14,210,000 ($12,728,600); peas, $9,- 
739,300 ($12,899,100); beans, $6,214,800 
($19,283,900); buckwheat, $15,831,000 
($18,018,100); mixed grains $37,775,400 
($40,726,500) ; flaxseed, $22,609,500 ($18,- 
951,000); corn for husking, $22,080,000 
($24,902,800). 
A. H. Battrey. 





_GRONNA ATTACKS HOOVER 


Chairman of Senate Agricultural Committee 
Bitterly Assails Government Control 
of Wheat Market 


After making a bitter attack on Her- 
bert Hoover, Julius Barnes and the Unit- 
ed States Grain Corporation, Senator 
Gronna, of North Dakota, chairman of 
the Senate agricultural committee, de- 
clared in the Senate on Monday that he 
would introduce a bill to repeal the $1,- 
000,000,000 wheat guaranty law and abol- 
ish the Grain Corporation and govern- 
ment buying and selling of wheat. This 
he did on the following day. 

Senator Gronna took the position that 
the wheat farmer, with the war over, 
should have been permitted to profit on 
his 1919 crop from the world wheat short- 
age. While not making the direct charge, 
he left the inference that the millers and 
the grain trade generally were making 
war profits and the farmers were being 
held down to narrow margins. 

According to Senator Gronna, wheat 
farmers of the country have lost $2,000,- 
000,000 through government interference 
in prices. Most of his attack was direct- 
ed against the $1,000,000,000 guaranty 
bill, which, he insisted, was passed on the 
theory that wheat prices would drop un- 
less maintained at a certain level. The 
law, he declared, never was intended to 
hold down the price of wheat. 

“If the farmers of the United States 
would give wheat to the miller for noth- 
ing, if they hauled their grain to the mills 
and didn’t charge a single penny a bushel, 
there could not be a difference of more 
than two cents on a pound loaf of bread, 
based on existing prices,” Senator Gron- 
na said. 

“It is not the price of the unmanufac- 
tured wheat which is the cause of the 
high price of bread. The Grain Director 
has, according to his own admission, done 
everything in his power to keep down the 
price of wheat. I have letters on my 
desk charging that the same combination 
is going on; that cars are not furnished 
to the farmers of the country because it 
is desired that this wheat shall all flow 
to the big market centers before June 1. 
They are trying to make the people be- 
lieve that just as soon as this law expires 
wheat is bound to go down. 

“Wheat will not go down after June 1. 
We know that all of Europe needs grain, 
that it needs more than we can supply. 

“My purpose is in the near future to 
introduce a bill to repeal this law. Let 
us get through with government inter- 
ference; let us do away with Mr. Barnes; 
let him go back to his own business. 

“T assume that this propaganda carried 
on now by Mr. Hoover for President of 
the United States is a movement for the 
purpose of showing the women of the 
country what great effort Mr. Hoover is 
making to cheapen the cost of bread. 

“We are discouraging the farmer, we 
are using a great government agency de- 
liberately to hamstring the grain industry 
of the country. The wheat farmers of 
the United States have lost more than 
$2,000,000,000 through this governmental 
interference with wheat.” 


Death of Biscuit Manufacturer 

InpIANAPoLIS, INp., Jan. 31.—James L. 
Craig, 63 years old, president of the 
Craig Biscuit Co. Fort Wayne, died 
there Thursday night as the result of a 
fall on the floor of a porch at his home. 
He was helping clean out a cistern, for 
which he could not find workers, and the 
wet floor became covered with ice. 

No one saw Mr. Craig fall, but when a 
boy down in the cistern heard him drop 
he came up and found Mr. Craig pros- 
trate. Death was due to a broken verte- 
bra in the neck. Mr. Craig was a large, 
heavy man and had been in the best of 
health. Surviving are a widow and two 
children. 


Epwarp H. Zirener. 





February 4, 1920 
SHARP BREAK IN EXCHANGE 


English Pound Sterling Quoted at $3.39, a 
Decline of 40c Over One Month Ago— 
France Also at Low Record 


Another sharp break in foreign ¢x- 
change occurred on Tuesday of this week 
when demand bills on the English pound 
sterling were quoted at $3.39, or 41/6 
lower than the low record of the previr + 
day. This figure is about 40¢ below tio 
value of the pound sterling a month avo. 

In the first half hour of the martet 
day sterling declined to $3.36. Braye 
checks opened at the rate of 14.02 to 
the American dollar, and lira checks «| 
the rate of 16.53, both new low reco; 

The situation is attributed to the , 
ficulty experienced by foreign import 
in obtaining American dollars in th:ir 
markets. 

Unsettlement has been increas 
throughout Canada. Montreal on Ty. 
day quoted exchange on New York at 
premium of 131% per cent, which 
ceeds the previous rate by 1 per cent 

As a result of the collapse several No\ 
York banks discounted dollar dra 
against bills of merchandise, and adopted 
bills subject to collection, crediting {), 
exporter only on receipt of payment 
from the other side. ‘ 

The English pound sterling, with a }y 
value of $4.865, was quoted on Jan. 3 
at a range of $3.765@3.805; the French 
franc, par value .193, at a range of .()2 
@.0945; and the Italian lira, par value 
193, at .0754@.0772. 





Canada and the Exchange Rate 


Wiynirec, Man., Jan. 31.—Interna 
tional exchange will play an important 
part in the marketing of the remain 
of Canada’s crop of wheat. At present 
the discount on the pound sterling 
discouraging further sales to Great Brit 
ain, whilst the premium on the American 
dollar, added to the better price to be 
had on that side of the line, is irresist- 
ibly drawing both wheat and flour to th 
United States. The Canadian Wheat 
Board is devoting most of its attention 
to the American market. 

M. Liston. 


DOCK WORKERS ON STRIKE 


1,500 Men Idle at Boston as Result of Un- 
satisfied Demand for Higher Wages— 
Freight-Handling at Standstill 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 31.—Fifteen hun 
dred freight shed and dock workers 
are idle as a result of the strike begin 
ning Jan, 28. The Boston & Maine and 
Boston & Albany terminals are affected, 
also the Hoosac & Mystic wharf piers in 
Charlestown, the Boston & Albany pi: 
and the Grand Junction docks in Fast 
Boston. 

The strike was ordered by the Inter 
tional Longshoremen’s Union, which «i 
not include freight handlers on the New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

Strikers in the sheds seek action on a 
request for an increase of 20¢ over the 
old rate of 43c an hour. The dock strik- 
ers received 44c, and ask 64c an hour 

All handling of freight except in car- 
loads is at a standstill. The Chamber of 
Commerce has taken the matter up with 
Director of Railroads Hines at Washineg- 
ton, asking for immediate action regar«- 
ing a settlement, which has been hanging 
fire since early last fall. 

Louis W. DePass 





Mill and Elevators Bought 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—The H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas, yesterday purcha ed 
the 400-bbl mill of the Ellsworth (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., together with 
nine elevators owned and operated bj 
that concern. The mill property will be 
taken over March 1, but the elevators 
will be retained by the present owner 
until July, when they will be transferred. 
The Ellsworth mill is one of the older 
western Kansas properties, but is well 
located and will prove a valuable auxil- 
iary plant for the Lee company. ‘The 
latter has heretofore operated without 
country buying stations, the present pur- 
chase being a departure from its long- 
established policy. 

R. E. Srerurne. 
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Mis ~eapous, Turspay, Fes. 3, 1920 

Flour quotations are virtually un- 
changed for the week. Demand is as 
dull ever, with little prospect for an 
early improvement. Unquestionably, the 
offerings of Grain Corporation flour are 
a factor. This, and the weakness in 
whe have a tendency to keep buyers 
undecided and out of the market. 

\s time goes on, it becomes more ap- 
parent that buyers, particularly bakers, 
are || supplied with flour. Some are 
dec! | to have enough under contract 
to | them well into the summer. If 
sucl the case and -the market should 
break, for some reason unforeseen at this 
time, mills might have considerable dif- 
ficulty in enforcing delivery against such 
cont ts, 

Fancy and good first clear flours are 
moving more freely. The situation in 
reg to second clears also shows marked 
improvement. Most mills have disposed 
of their surplus, and prices have react- 
ed a little. Bakers are again inquiring 
for ond clear for a rye mix. 

rhe car situation is very embarrassing. 
[his is tending to curtail production. A 
few interior mills are closed on this ac- 
count. They are filled to their roofs 
with flour and, being unable to ship, have 
reluctantly closed. 

Mills quote top patents at $14.10@ 
14.80 bbl; standard patent, $13.25@14; 
hake patent $12.75@13.50,—in 98-lb 
cotton bags; first clear, $9.25@9.50; sec- 
ond clear, $6.25@6.50,—in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

x oa 

\ good general consumptive demand 
is reported for millfeed. Buyers are in- 
quiring for all grades. Middlings are 
particularly active. Supplies, however, 
ire limited, as mills are far behind on 
deliveries. Apparently, a big percent- 
ige of the current output is going out in 
mixed cars with flour. 

Mills are holding their asking prices 
firm, and claim to have little to offer. 
However, it is still possible to pick up a 
few cars of “track” bran at a little under 
the market. 


Reselling among jobbers is pronounced. 
Some have feed coming to them under 
old contracts, which they are able to sell 
under mill quotations and still make a 
profit 

Mills quote bran at $43 ton; standard 
$45@46; flour middlings, $53 
Dot; red dog, $61@62; rye middlings, 


middlings, 


™5,—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
OARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

there was a much better tone and 

more activity in coarse grains at Min- 

ne lis the past week. Export sales 

of oats and rye, with lighter offerings 


ind the bad ear situation, brought about 


\ firmer feeling, and prices on all grains 
show an advance of a few cents over a 
week ago. Corn was fairly active and 
firn Yellow grades were in the best 
demand, Near-by feeders were good 


buyers Closing range, Feb. 2: No. 3 
ae Ww, $144@1.46 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.40 
@IiAl, 

Oats were firm, compared with the fu- 
ture There was a brisk demand for 
choice heavy oats at firm prices. Thin 
oats of good white color also were want- 


ed. Some export sales were put through 


during the week. Closing prices: a 3 
white, 8444@851,4¢ bu; No. 4 white, 821, 
(@841 oC. 


tye was active and strong, compared 
with the futures, Heavy dockage offer- 
ings especially were in demand. Local 
mill demand was limited. Elevators were 


paid a premium 


keen buyers, and they 
Good export in- 


in order to get the cars. 


quiry during the week, but holders were 


not any too anxious to make offerings, 


due to the bad car situation. No. 2 
closed at $1.65@1.661, bu. 
Barley was rather mixed. On a few 


days, market was quiet and draggy, while 
on others, demand was fairly active 
and prices firm. No special feature to 
the market. Closing range, $1.23@1.46 
bu. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ee WOE brs cceceecssaes 239,855 3 
Bee QO 5 45:00 be suavens 288,505 51 
SOGF BOS ics cicscivccccenes 213,215 
TWO YearB AGO ...-sereece 180,575 35 
OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 





No Output Pct. 

ROGO” 6 sees 54 153,710 43 

L919. wcccee 54 168,090 47 

| ae 65 424,260 194,420 45 

*Week ended Jan. $31. tWeek ended 
Jan, 24 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation Feb. 3: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 


Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 


and C mills. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), B 
(one-half), and Lincoln mills. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 
Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C, D, E, F and 
G mills, 


Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Saturday, Jan, 31, 
follows, in 


For the week ended S 
receipts of wheat were as 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis 1,835 450 797 855 
a) err 70 1,529 69 483 
Totals . 1,905 1,979 866 1,338 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Jan. 31, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 





Minneapolis 69,270 71,645 51,007 63,621 
Duluth .i..500 10,153 86,753 16,380 21,708 
Totals ...... 79,423 158,398 67,387 85,329 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Jan. 31, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis 8,691 23,832 642 12,386 
Duluth ....... 2,005 25,209 986 7,369 
Totals ...... 10,696 "49,041 1,628 19,755 


CHAMBER MEMBERSHIPS ADVANCED 


On the recommendation of the board 
of directors, the members of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce voted 
last week to increase the price of a 


membership in the association to $15,000. 


Memberships heretofore have been 
worth nominally $7,500, although they 


have been traded in during the dull pe- 
riods of the crop year at $5,000 and un- 
der. Recently, several have sold at 
$7,500. 


IOWA BAKERS’ SHORT COURSE 


The Iowa Master Bakers’ Association 
will hold its midwinter convention at 
Ames, March 1-4. In connection with 
the meeting will be given a short course 
in baking technology at the Agricultural 
College. This short course is becoming a 
regular institution with Iowa bakers, and 


is usually well attended. Associate mem- 
bers. are invited to attend. ~ 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 

Flaxseed was strong and in brisk de- 
mand the past week. Both spot and to- 
arrive offerings were wanted. Move- 
ment of seed was light. Argentine re- 
ceipts are slowing up a little. No. 1 
flaxseed on spot is quoted around $5.25 
@5.35 bu; to-arrive, $5.25@5.30. 

The oil meal market seems more active. 
There was an improved demand from all 
classes of buyers the past week. Deal- 
ers appear anxious to get supplies, as 
shipping directions are very urgent. 
Mills, as a rule, are running rather light, 
due to the tight car situation. Receipts 
of seed have been very light on this ac- 
count. Local crushers are quoting oil 
meal for February shipment at $79 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; March-April ship- 
ment, $77; May-June shipment, $75. 

There is absolutely no life to the ex- 
port market. Mills report no sales and 
no inquiries. A nominal quotation on 
cake would be around $72 ton, New 
York. 

CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Cask wheat at Minneapolis is easier. 
The past two days, prices have dropped 
10@15c bu, with the biggest break on 
the lower grades. Although prices are 
about unchanged from a week ago, they 
are 10@15c lower than on Friday last. 
Spring wheat came back strong the mid- 
dle of last week, after a dull market of 
several days, due to light receipts and 
better demand from outside mills. Near- 
by and eastern mills were in the market 
and took good-sized lots. Yesterday, 
offerings were heavier than expected and 
demand was not so good. Top grades 
early in the session were firm, but after 
these were disposed of buyers held off 
and prices dropped 5@10¢c bu. Local 
mills were very indifferent, and outside 
mills held off. Today, prices broke 5@ 
10c more. There seemed to be no inter- 
est in offerings on the part of the mills. 
No. 1 dark is quoted around $2.80@3.05 
bu; No. 1 northern, $2.65@2.90. 

Winter wheat also took a drop today, 
Kansas No. 2 hard being quoted at $2.60 
@2.80; No. 2 red, $2.60@2.65. Demand 
has not been very good the past week. 

WERTHAN BAG CO. CHANGES 

V. C. Douglas, of Minneapolis, has re- 
signed as northwestern representative of 
the Werthan Bag Co. On March 1 he 
will open an office in Chicago for Birds, 
Heilgers, Ironsides, Inc., of New York 
City. This company represents the man- 
aging agents of about 12 of the largest 
jute mills in Calcutta, the output of which 
is said to aggregate more than 25 per 
cent of the total output of burlaps and 
bags exported from Calcutta to the Unit- 
ed States. 

P. L. Barnes, now in charge of Michi- 
gan and Ohio for the company, with 
headquarters at Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
been appointed northwestern manager to 
succeed Mr. Douglas. 

R. Wierhake, who has heretofore been 
travelling out of the Minneapolis office, 
has been appointed manager of the 
Grand Rapids office. 

W. H. Lumsden, of St. Louis, sales- 
manager for the Werthan Bag Co., is in 
Minneapolis this week. He reports a 
steady increase in the company’s busi- 
ness in the Northwest. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


oats are strong, and are 
74@80c bu, bulk, f.o.b. 


Mill 
bringing 
neapolis. 

R. B. Schuyler, president of The Mill- 
ing Products Co., Omaha, is in Min- 
neapolis today. 


now 
Min- 


F. A. Ruenitz, vice-president of the 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., leaves 
tonight for California. 

Guy A. Thomas, of the Washburn- 


Crosby Co., leaves this week for Florida, 
tg remain until spring. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. has placed 
an order with the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
for 10 No. 1 flour purifiers. 

The Hormel Milling Co., of Austin, 
Minn., has filed amended articles of in- 
corporation, increasing its capital stock. 

Regan Bros., Minneapolis, have taken 
out a building permit for $4,000 to cover 
improvements being made to their bak- 


ery. 
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Samuel R. Strisik, representing W. T. 
Harding, flour, New York City, has been 
in Minneapolis the past week, calling on 
millers. 

Mike S 
Minn., 


Salzer, formerly of Cold Spring, 
is now working in one of the 


Washburn-Crosby Co.’s mills at Min- 
neapolis. 
J. O. Ewing, vice-president of the 


Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
left early in the week for an extended 
trip through the eastern flour markets. 
The Capital City Milling & Grain Co., 
of St. Paul, has increased its capital 
stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. W. E. 
Coles, Jr., is one of the principals in the 


concern, 


P. A. Murphy, manager of the Century 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in Miami, 
Fla. He writes that his health has im- 
proved, and he is enjoying the change 
immencely, 

John Crosby, of Minneapolis, presi- 
lent of the Washburn-Crosby Co., last 
week was elected a member of the ad- 
visory platform committee of the Re- 
publican party. 

William D. Gregory, president Greg- 
ory-Jennison Co., grain, Minneapolis, 
plans to leave shortly with his family for 
a European trip. They will take their 
automobile with them, and will motor 
through France and Belgium. 

Screenings are fully $2 ton higher for 
the week. Supplies are very limited, and 
there is a snappy demand for track of- 
ferings. Pigeon-grass seed screenings are 
being traded in at present on the basis of 
$33@38 ton, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

A. H.,Smith, member of the enforce- 
ment division of the United States Grain 
Corporation, died in St. Louis recently 
following an operation. Mr. Smith was 
35 years old, and was with the Min- 
neapolis office of the Grain Corporation. 

Mrs. Helena Sammis, wife of T. A. 
Sammis, Minneapolis grain dealer, died 
Feb. 3 at her home in this city. Mr. 
Sammis was one of the incorporators of 
the Minneapolis Flour Mfg. Co. and one 
of the original members of the Minneap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Terminal Grain Corporation, 
Sioux City, Lowa, all the officers were re- 
elected. T. A. Black is president, George 
C. Call and James F. Toy vice-presi- 


dents, J. A. Magoun treasurer, and 
Charles C. Flanley secretary. 
Following the recent stockholders’ 


meeting of the Whole Wheat Milling 
Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., the announcement 
was made that the company would pro- 
ceed with the erection this year of a 
1,000-bb] mill, to be ready for operation 
when the 1920 crop is harvested. C. W. 
Jackson is secretary-treasurer. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, has taken out a blanket life in- 
surance policy amounting to $3,000,000, 
covering the entire personnel of the com- 
pany, with the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Co. Individual risks vary 
from $750 to $2,000, depending upon the 
length of service of the insured. 

The North Dakota Association of the 
Baking Industry will hold its annual 
convention at Grand Forks, Feb 4, in- 
stead of at Jamestown, as was first an- 
nounced. Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the 
American Institute of Baking, and Lewis 
F. Bolser, of the Excelsior Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, will attend the meeting. 

The Minneapolis Trust Co. and the 
Minnesota Loan & Trust Co., Minneapo- 
lis, have offered to the public an issue 
of $500,000 7 per cent first preferred 
stock of the Bay State Milling Co., Wi- 
nona, Minn. The stock is tax exempt in 
Minnesota, with par value at $100 per 
share. Dividends payable semiannually. 





1920 Feed Range Finder 

Harry N. Wilson, manager of the 
Western Feed Market Bureau, and Mil- 
waukee correspondent of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Milwaukee, has issued the 
1920 edition of the Feed Range Finder. 
The booklet shows the monthly range of 
bran and middlings from 1906 to Jan. 1, 
1920, and gives the yearly range of feed 
in several of the markets, including Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, Duluth and Milwaukee; the price 
of all grades being given in detail. The 
booklet sells at 25c. 
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Flour demand this week was unusually 
dull, due to the unaccountable car short- 
age, irregularity in hard wheat, and a 
well-stocked condition in the trade. Re- 
selling featured the trading. 

Eastern demand for family patents has 
disappeared, and this condition, together 
with the weak southwestern request, has 
not left millers here in a very happy 
state of mind. It is generally believed 
that the demand will not be active again 
for at least 30 or 60 days. 

Export inquiry continued fair, yet few 
sales were consummated except by mills 
using “pushing” tactics on buyers in 
Porto Rico, Cuba, and the West Indies. 
An effort wads made this week to secure a 
reduction of the ocean freight rates 
through the appearance before the Ship- 
ping Board of Senator Capper. How- 
ever, the move was unsuccessful, the 
board announcing the present rates would 
continue in effect indefinitely. 

Shipping instructions were rather slow, 
and a number of the mills have been ex- 
erting efforts toward hastening the or- 
ders. 

The car shortage was easily the most 
important factor millers had to deal with, 
and it is reported, especially by the 
country mills, that the most serious stage 
since the shortage presented itself has 
been reached. A number of interior 
mills have been forced to close, and sev- 
eral others plan to follow their lead un- 
less railroad equipment is supplied very 
soon. A number of mills have found it 
necessary to refuse spot business, which 
would have meant much to them. 

A conference, called by Governor Al- 
len, was held in Topeka late in the week 
to which Director General Hines and Re- 
gional Director Holden were invited. It 
is not generally thought the meeting will 
result in any great change in the situa- 
tion. The Grain Corporation has re- 
ceived a larger number of cars lately, 
since the announcement of the Railroad 
Administration that the organization 
would do everything in its power to fa- 
cilitate the transportation of wheat allot- 
ments to mills. 

The following are the present quo- 
tations, based upon today’s market: short 

atents, $13.25@14; standard patents, 
12.25@13; straights, $11.95@12.55; first 
clears, $9.30@10.75; second clears, $6.30 
@7.90; low-grades, $5.25@6.10. 
MILLFEED 


The greater portion of the demand con- 
tinues to be local, with the eastern and 
southern trade apparently out of the 
market. Quotations are slightly lower 
than those quoted last week. Bran is 
nominally $40.20@41, brown shorts $43 
@AA, and gray shorts $46@49. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ee WOO ccosccvcccccvces 82,500 80 
Last week ........sssee0- 77,000 76 
BORE BHO ccc vcccsscocccues 37,000 45 
Two years ago ......-..06s 63,700 77 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 90 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 432,870 345,952 80 
Last week ...... 434,970 384,017 88 
Year ago ......+. 392,370 232,120 59 
Two years ago... 284,970 221,890 77 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,290 bbls this week, 6,934 last week, 
7,642 a year ago and 18,228 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, nine report do- 
mestic business good, nine fair and 28 
slow and quiet. 


LONGMONT COMPANY REBUILDING 


The Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., whose mill at Den- 
ver was badly damaged by fire Jan. 20, 
already has reconstruction work under 
way, and will complete the rebuilding of 
the plant as rapidly as possible. The 
fire started from a dust collector explo- 
sion on the third floor. 

A new plant of 1,400 bbls capacity in 
two 700-bbl units will replace the burned 
mili, Part of the old building, which was 
not entirely destroyed, will be re- 
enforced with steel and carried up to 
seven stories of fireproof construction. 
Only a small part of the old machinery 
will be used, entire new equipment hav- 
ing been ordered from the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co. through the southwestern 
agent, S. H. Stolzfus. 


SANGSTER TO ST. LOUIS 


R. D. Sangster, who has served as 
Chamber of Commerce transportation 
commissioner for five and one-half years, 
tendered his resignation this week to ac- 
cept the position of industrial commis- 
sioner of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. He will ‘remain in Kansas City 
until he can be replaced. 

Mr. Sangster was connected with the 
Muskogee (Okla.) Chamber of Com- 
merce for seven years as traffic bureau 
manager. He is -widely known as an 
authority on transportation in the South- 
west, having been actively engaged in 
traffic service for practically 23 years. 
Previous to going to Muskogee he served 
10 years in the freight departments of 
several southern and western railroads. 
Mr. Sangster leaves many friends in Kan- 
sas City who regret to learn of his deci- 
sion to remove to St. Louis. 


NOTES 


A Waco report stated the corn supply 
of Texas will be exhausted within six 
months. 

F. H. Hartman, of the F. H. Hartman 
Flour Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, is visiting 
Kansas City this week. 

J. D. Evans, manager of the N. Sauer 
Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kansas, spent a 
day in Kansas City this week. 

A. C. Falen, secretary of the Linds- 
borg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
spent a day here this week. 

Charles Barrows, assistant sales-man- 
ager of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
is visiting the Missouri trade this week. 

C. A. Hiebert, manager of the Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas, was a Kansas City visitor this week. 

Frank M. Cole, manager of the Kan- 
sas City office of W. P. Tanner-Gross & 
Co., Inc., New York, has returned from 
an eastern trip. 

O. A. Church, of the sales department 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
is in hospital at Danville, Ill., recovering 
from an operation for appendicitis. 

D. F. Piazzek, zone agent of the United 
States Grain Corporation, with head- 
quarters in Kansas City, has denied ru- 
mors that he is a possible candidate for 
mayor of this city. 

Harry Walbman, son of P. J. Walb- 
man, head miller of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, died of pneu- 
monia in St. Louis, Jan. 26. The funeral 
took place in Sikeston, Mo., Jan. 28. 

The exchange membership of F. W. 


Hoebel has been posted for transfer to 
his brother, Edwin S. Hoebel. F. W. 


Hoebel will remain out of the grain busi- 
ness for a short while, because of ill 
health. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, is in Topeka 
this week attending a conference called 
by Governor Allen with a view of rem- 
edying the serious car shortage which ex- 
ists in the Southwest. 

A record wheat consignment was re- 
ceived this week by the A. C. Davis Grain 
Co. from the Farmers’ Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co., Beatrice, Neb. The car con- 
tained approximately 2,175 bus, or 130,- 
500 Ibs, and sold for $6,351. 

Very little plowing in Oklahoma this 
week, ground being frozen in spots and 
too wet elsewhere. Conditions unfavor- 
able for winter wheat, and little growth 
was made. Early planted wheat has good 
stand, with late planted in poor condi- 
tion. A 

The following officers 
Grain Clearing Co. of the Board of 
Trade for the 1920 term: F. G. Crowell, 
president; E. O. Bragg, first vice-presi- 
dent; C. W. Lonsdale, second vice-presi- 
dent; H. F. Spencer, secretary and treas- 
urer; George E. Lee, manager. 

The Farmers’ Milling & Elevator Co., 
Hartsburg, Mo., has incorporated for 
$16,000. Preparations are being made for 
the construction of a new mill of ap- 
proximately 35 bbls. The following are 
the board of directors: Louis Hilgedick, 
president; William H. Bume, vice-presi- 
dent; Fritz Begeman, secretary; A. H. 
Wintermeyer,- business manager and 
treasurer. 

Eastern ocean freight rates were re- 
cently reduced by the Shipping Board, 
but no changes in Gulf port rates were 
made. Grain shippers of this section who 
had enjoyed the advantage of lower rates 
while shipping via the Gulf find that, 
under the new rates, they can ship more 
cheaply from eastern ports. This new 
ruling’ of the board will prove a disad- 
vantage to Gulf ports and the Mississippi 
valley. 

The latest contestant for heavy car- 
loading honors is the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, which submits 
the record on a car loaded March 7, 1918, 
for the account of the United States 
Food Administration, The car contained 
1,200 double cotton 100-lb sacks, gross 
weight 121,128 lbs. This exceeds the 
nearest competitor for heavy car hon- 
ors by 13% bbls and a total weight of 


will serve the 


_ 6,008 Tbs. 


WICHITA 


Flour business is not running high this 
week. Mills are generally complaining 
on account of lack of inquiries and or- 
ders. Some business is drifting in from 
regular trade channels, but it is much 
scattered and divided into small lots. All 
classes of buyers are holding back, ap- 
parently, awaiting developments, and 
there appears to be a general tendency to 
go slow. Small distributors to the con- 
suming trade as well as large jobbers and 
resellers are chary with their inquiries. 

The opinion prevails among the mills 
that present conditions are only tempor- 
ary, and interest will develop soon. Stocks 
in resellers’ hands are not believed to be 
excessive, and with wheat strengthening 
and cars for loading almost impossible 
to secure, it is expected a better tone 
generally will be noted. Most mills have 
sufficient old orders on their books to 
keep them going for 30 to 45 days, but 
it is almost impossible to obtain shipping 
directions on forward sales. 


Export business is quiet. Some move- 


- ment of clears is noted to the West In- 


dies, but volume is very limited and in- 
quiries lacking. Low-grades continue of 
little interest to buyers. Very little of 
this class of flour is being placed in any 
of the markets. Prices range $13.40@ 
13.90 for 95 per cent patent, basis 98-lb 
cottons, delivered Kansas City. 

Millfeed demand is somewhat erratic; 
one day inquiry is good, next day indif- 
ferent; but the mills were able to place 
their output at about the same price 
basis as last week. Awakening interest 
in shorts ig noted, and good quality is 
bringing slightly better prices. The 
spread between bran and the heavier 
feeds is widening slightly. Price range: 
bran $2.05, mill-run $2.25, gray shorts 
$2.44@2.45, basis delivered Kansas City 
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rate points. In mixed cars with flo; 
5¢ more. ; 


NOTES 

Adolph Mayer, of Oklahoma (ity 
travelling salesman for the Fulton Bag 
Co., called on the mills here this week, ~ 

Material is arriving for the new addi- 
tion to the Kansas Milling Co.’s plant, 
and work will be commenced as soo); as 
possible. 

Stanley Williams, flour salesman, for- 
merly with the Weatherford (Ok!a) 
Mill & Elevator Co., has accepted a po- 
sition with the Wichita Flour Mills ©, 
and will travel in southeastern Kansas 
and eastern Oklahoma, making his h: .d- 
quarters at Tulsa, Okla. 

Wheat receipts at Wichita ran Jivht 
this week, with grades about the averige 
quality. Local mills are buying revu- 
larly, but the interest is mostly in cet- 
ting cars to load back. Outside mills |o- 
cated on the Santa Fe are complaining 
that that railroad is refusing to allow 
reloading of flour or feed in wheat cars 
made empty by the mills, but is re- 
quiring this equipment to be used in re- 
loading grain, or returned to couniry 
elevators. : 


SALINA 


Demand for flour continues rater 
quiet, with conditions unsettled. Buyers 
seem to be uncertain of the present mar- 
kets, and are inclined to hold back. ‘The 
dullness is not quite as pronounced as 
it was last week with some of the mills, 
but everything is slack. The wheat mar- 
ket continues erratic, with prices show- 
ing a tendency to rise after a decline 
early in the week. Mills are paying a 
premium of 60@68c, and report an em- 
bargo .on shipments east of the Missis- 
sippi. Prices quoted, per bbl: fancy pat- 
ents, $13.75@14.25; straights, $13@13.50, 
—-basis delivered Kansas City, 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Millfeed unchanged from last week, 
and a fairly good demand, with bran 
quoted at $2 and gray shorts at $2.25@ 
2.30, Kansas City. 

MILLS FEAR SHUTDOWN 

While car shortage has been a more 
or less prominent topic the season 
through, it has suddenly reached a stage 
where it is the important item at the 
mills, and even those which have fared 
best, state today that it is decidedly 
acute. Conferences with officials of the 
Union Pacific and Santa Fe railroads, 
held Thursday, brought out no hope of 
any relief at this time, the officials stat- 
ing the cars were not to be had. 

“We may have to close down tomor- 
row, or we may be able to go another 
day,” Jesse T. Smith, manager of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., said 
today. “Car shortage the season through 
has not compared with the seriousness 
of the situation just now,” J. Lynch, 
manager of the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, declared. At the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills it was stated that, by get- 
ting in wheat cars, they had enougl to 
keep the mill in operation four days, !ut 
that no car was obtainable by any other 
method. The Western Star Mill Co. re- 
ported one unit has been shut down at 
intervals because of shortage. Empty 
cars are now being taken out of Salina, 
instead of being brought in. 


NOTES 

B. F. Herrin, of the Russell (Kans.s) 
Milling Co., visited Salina mills this 
week, 

J. M. Allen, of the Shellabarger | le- 
vator Co., Decatur, Ill., stopped in Sa- 
lina this week on his return from C1li- 
fornia. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association of Kansas will hold its 
annual meeting in Salina, commencing 
March 10. 

A directors’ meeting of the H. D. ‘ee 
Flour Mills Co. has been called for | eb. 
4, to vote on the matter of increasing its 
capitalization. 

J. J. Owens, formerly of the Twid le- 
Wright Grain Co., Kansas City, is now 
with the Weber Flour Mills Corporation 
grain department. 

Unusually warm weather prevailing 
over this section for a week has been 
very beneficial to the wheat, which has 4 
splendid color and an extremely healthy 
root. 
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lhere is today a good, steady trade 
for sour. Millers, who should be in a 
posi on to meet it, are grumbling in re- 
o the difficulty of getting sufficient 
whet wherewith to run their mills. 
rl ire really not so much concerned 
at absence of wheat today as at the 
pos ble deficiency that may lie ahead. 
hin the past three weeks very little 
oversea Wheat has been sold to millers 
commission, and if this state of 
tl were to continue the mills here 
wi soon be reduced to making up 
their G.R. sacks largely from imported 
flo But many have got plenty of 
wheat unloaded in the river, and it will 
et into the mills some time. Possibly 
tl heat commission has this in mind, 
and very likely before long there will 
he eral sales of Australian or Plate 


by ri 


p s, or both of them, afloat. On 
Monday there was hardly any wheat out, 
while today a very little red winter and 
No. | Manitoba was sold c.i.f. 


On the other hand, stocks of flour must 
be liberal, as millers who say they can- 
not go on without some raw material 
seem to get plenty of flour from the 
co ssion. The distributing agents are 
now getting rather better supplies, both 
in quantity and quality. Whereas a fort- 
night ago they were getting one bag of 
spring to one of soft winter wheat, today 
they are receiving about three bags of 
strong to two of weak flour, which is an 
improvement from their point of view. 
There are still plenty of Manitoba ex- 
ports in the river to unload. 

rhe quarterly statement of stocks of 
g1 in London issued by Sydney 
Young, secretary of the Corn Exchange, 
shows a first-hand stock of 42,806 qrs of 
0 ea wheat and 174,992 sacks of flour. 
Neilher of these figures is absolutely 
onvincing, because the warehousing ca- 

of the mills here is now large 
enough to absorb much of the wheat in 
the port. With regard to flour it is cer- 
tain that there must be here more than 
this under the control of the commis- 
sion. The figures given relate to flour 
imported overseas into the port of Lon- 
don, but the commission has ways and 
merins of bringing flour from other parts 
of the kingdom, and this it must have 
been doing lately, as millers are getting 


fr allocations when they press for 
them. Quite recently a fair amount of 
Canadian exports seems to have got into 


millers’ hands, as there has been a marked 
improvement in the G.R. sacks. 


MILLFEED 

ilfeed is still in keen request, and 
deliveries do not seem to be any prompt- 
er than those of a month ago. In the 
country, where the supply of English 
wheat has been liberal of late, demand is 
not so heavy. The official’ price is still 
mentained at £14 10s per ton, ex-mill, 
f \iddlings, and £12 10s for bran. 


OATMEAL 
itmeal is hardly as strong as it was, 
because the authorities are about to put 
up at auction a big lot of American and 
Canadian oatmeal, which is bound to 
break prices to some extent. Today Mid- 
lothian new crop is quoted at 97s 6d@100s 
per sack of 280 Ibs, according to quality. 
\ll cuts of Aberdeen are held at 86s 3d, 
While some London-made oatmeal is 
quoted at 82s 6d. American pinhead is 





still making 82s 6d, while the medium 
and fine cuts are not worth more than 
80s. Midlothian rolled oats are worth 
97s 6d, while the special quality is worth 
102s 6d, a fancy mark making 106s 3d. 
Aberdeen and Irish rolled oats are priced 
at 95s, with American at 77s 6d. 


NEW SUGAR RATION 


On Jan. 19 the sugar ration to the 
British public will be reduced to 6 oz 
per head per week, while allocations to 
catering and other establishments will be 
reduced 25 per cent. 


MUNICIPAL BANKS 


A municipal savings bank was recently 
started at Birmingham, and has inspired 
other corporations to follow suit, Brad- 
ford and Manchester both having ex- 
pressed their intention to make the ven- 
ture. The scheme presents many attrac- 
tions, but its chief recommendation seems 
to lie in the fact that it is a means where- 
by municipal corporations and other 
bodies will be able to finance house- 
building and other public undertakings 
with the surplus assets of the bank, and 
thus avoid borrowing, which at present 
involves an expenditure of about double 
the original capital laid down. 


“PLOW MONDAY” 


It was the custom in old times to call 
the first Monday after Epiphany “Plow 
Monday” in the southern counties of 
England, as it was the day on which ag- 
riculturists returned to work after the 
Christmas festivities. In some districts, 
men used to draw a plow from door to 
door and beg for “plow money.” The 
custom is by no means general now, but 
the day is observed in the calendar of 
the lord mayor and corporation of Lon- 
don. On that day the lord mayor pre- 
sides over a “court of wardmote” at the 
Guildhall to receive the returns of the 
election of common councilmen in the 
various city wards, or divisions, and to 
hear petitions against any who have been 
elected. The city marshal, the ward 
beadles and the extra constables receive 
formal reappointment at that court, and 
make their declarations. These cere- 
monies were carried out last Monday and 
in the evening the lord mayor and lady 
mayoress entertained their household and 
other corporation officials at dinner at 
their official residence, the Mansion 
House. 

TOO MANY COOKS 

The following story is given in the 
Miller, of London, of a French prefect 
who, in his zeal for the welfare of his 
province, is acting very much like the 
proverbial dog in the manger: 

“The department of the Sarthe is one 
in which there is plenty of water power, 
a fact which has made it an important 
seat of the milling industry. In_ his 
anxiety to assure the food of the popula- 
tion of the department, the prefect has 
made use of his extraordinary powers to 
prohibit the export from the department 
of any of the flour with which the mill 
stores are loaded, and which is in im- 
minent danger of being spoiled, owing to 
the high extraction percentage insisted 
upon and the length of time it has been 
in store. 

“The latest action of the prefecture 
has been to notify the millers that they 
must reduce their production to a figure 
well within the ordinary needs of the de- 
partment until these stocks have been 
disposed of; if the millers do not them- 
selves reduce their output, the prefect 
proposes to close their mills com gh 
In the face of the scarcity of flour in a 
large number of the other departments, 
this seems a very extraordinary proceed- 
ing, and much indignation has been caused 
by such high-handed action by a local 





functionary in a province in which the 
government alone has the right to act.” 
NOTES 

B. J. Rothwell, of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., is on a visit to 
this country, and spent a few days in 
London this week. 

C. C. Burleigh, of Wm. Lillico & Son, 
London, sailed for New York on Jan. 
13, and intends visiting the principal Ca- 
nadian markets, as well as Chicago and 
Minneapolis. His firm does a large busi- 
ness in feedingstuffs of all descriptions, 
and also in grain and fertilizers. 

The firm of Sundstrom & Lindquist, 
flour importers and agents, Stockholm, 
Sweden, announce that they have admit- 
ted Gunnar Hiiggbom, who has been as- 
sociated with the firm for many years, 
into partnership. They also announce 
their intention of opening an office in 
Gothenburg, Sweden, on Jan. 15, in 
charge of Mr. Hiiggbom. Their cable ad- 
dress at Gothenburg will be “Cotton.” 

Andreas Fredsted, of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, announces that he has trans- 
ferred his business to his brother, Valde- 
mar Fredsted, who for some years has 
been a partner with him in the business. 
Valdemar Fredsted has associated with 
him, as partner, Jul Schacke, and the 
style of the firm has been altered to 
Fredsted & Co. The firm will continue 
to do business as importers and agents 
in flour, feedingstuffs, coffee, colonial 
produce, etc. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JAN. 13 

There was strong complaint, at a meet- 
ing of the directors of the Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce, against the de- 
lay in discharging ship cargoes at the 
various ports of the country. The Clyde 
trustees have prided themselves that they 
are not subject to the same congestion 


at Glasgow as at the Mersey or at Lon- * 


don docks. According to James Begg, 
the wheat commission’s chief representa- 
tive in Scotland, who is a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the trouble is 
mainly due to the reduction in the num- 
ber of hours worked by the dockers. The 
dock laborers, he said, are now working 
44 hours per week at Is 6d per hour, 
against 56 hours before the war at 9d 
per hour. Various other trades besides 
those connected with the wheat and flour 
shipments joined in the protest, and the 
directors forwarded it to the home af- 
fairs committee to take such action as 
is deemed expedient. 


A FALSE PROPHECY 


Some notice has been taken in this col- 
umn of the surveys of the world’s wheat 
position by Sir James Wilson, whose 
service as secretary for agriculture to 
the government of India over a period 
of 25 years enables him to tap the best 
sources of information. Despite the fact 
that Sir James is so well equipped to re- 
view the world position, he has ventured 
upon prophecies that have been flagrant- 
ly falsified by the course of events. In 
November of 1918 he forecast that by 
September and October of last year the 
price of wheat would have fallen to 40s 
per qr. This estimate apparently led 
many farmers to believe that a slump 
on the market was likely, and stiffened 
their demand for a continuance of the 
guaranty policy for cereals. 

In the evidence given before the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture by the repre- 
sentatives of the National Farmers’ 
Union of Scotland, now officially pub- 
lished, it is admitted by witnesses that 
their fears for the future were partly 
based on the views of authorities like Sir 
James Wilson. The latter’s venture on 
the slippery ice of prophecy surely dem- 
onstrates the fact that the future in 








wheat, as in practically all food prices, 
is largely still a closed book. 
ANDREW LAW VISITS WEST INDIES 
Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, the 
well-known flour importers at Glasgow, 
has gone for an extended holiday to the 
West Indies. During the weeks of his 
absence the firm’s business as flour dis- 
tributors will be conducted by William 
R. Law, one of his sons, who was admit- 
ted as a partner when he was demobilized 
from his military commission. 


FOODSTUFFS IN UKRAINIA 


Large Quantities of Grain and Sugar in New 
Republic, Which Will Benefit from 
Lifting of Blockade 

The lifting of the general Russian 
blockade will have important conse- 
quences for the Ukraine, in the opinion 
of Julian Batchinsky, head of the 
Ukrairian mission in America, in a pub- 
lic statement made in Washington. 

In this region, which is the most fertile 
in all Europe, Mr. Batchinsky says there 
are large quantities of grain and sugar. 
Authorities of the Ukrainian republic 
contro] no less than 400,000,000 Ibs of 
sugar and 20,000,000 bus of wheat, to say 
nothing of hides, spirit and other prod- 
ucts which are stored up waiting for ex- 
port. In soviet Russia there is little, if 
any, grain for export; in Ukraine, on the 
other hand, it exists in considerable 
abundance. 

Ukraine itself, as Mr. Batchinsky fur- 
ther asserts, is gratified at the opportu- 
nity his country will have to import such 
things as medicines, surgical goods, cloth, 
clothing, shoes and agricultural machin- 
ery. Lack of medicines and clothing 
alone has reduced to misery great areas 
of the Ukraine. If these supplies are ob- 
tained, headway can be made in check- 
ing the ravages of disease. 

The Ukrainians are not only opposed 
to soviet doctrines; they have been fight- 
ing for the last two years to prevent 
the Bolsheviki from depriving them of 
self-government. The defeat of Denekin 
removes from the field their other im-' 
placable enemy, and enables them to con- 
centrate on the defense against the Bol- 
sheviki. 

An influence of great importance in 
organizing and provisioning the Ukrain- 
ian people has been exerted by the co- 
operative societies, of which those that 
deal in foodstuffs and other necessary 
articles exist to the number of 15,000, 
and represent a membership of 10,000,000 
individuals. There are also 3,000 co-op- 
erative banks, great numbers of associa- 
tions dealing in agricultural supplies, - 
seeds, etc., co-operative spinning and 
weaving mills. and similar enterprises. 

The old monarchist government in 
Russia regarded these ventures as inimi- 
cal to its best interests, and tried to re- 
strain their activity. The republic of 
Ukraine, on the contrary, recognizes their 
economic significance. As the affairs of 
the country become settled and adjusted, 
it is with these two agencies that foreign 
traders will find increased satisfaction in 
dealing; the one representing their politi- 
cal system, and the other their economic 
organization. 








Roumanian Corn Crop 

The corn crop of Roumania during the 
past season was an excellent one, and 
sales were made on the field at 300 lei 
(the leu is equivalent to 19.3 cents) per 
metric ton. Due to the continuation of 
restriction on exportation of the season’s 
grain crop, it is expected that little of 
the crop will leave Roumania. A con- 
siderable portion of the 10,000 tons of 
rapeseed and colza available for export 
has been sold to Italy. 
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THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILROAD 


(Continued from page 524.) 


stretches of bog, progress was frequently 
so difficult in summer that it was neces- 
sary to wait for the winter, when every- 
thing was frozen. Mortality among the 
laborers, from sickness, was very large. 

The Russian government adopted a 
policy of employing only Russian work- 
men, and these had to be sent all the 
way from European Russia. As the 
work could not be continued on a large 
scale in winter, most of the men had to 
be sent out to the Amur district 
in spring, and returned to Eu- 
rope in the fall. The journey 
by train, there and back, took 
about three months, and the 
summer working period was 
scarcely more than four months 
long. As a result, the cost of 
labor in building the road was 
tremendous. The Russian gov- 
ernment considered, its policy 
economical, however, since the 
money did not go out of the 
country, and many of the labor- 
ers became permanent settlers 
of the new territories. 

The motive for constructing 
the Trans-Siberian road was 
not wholly economical. The 
military considerations are ap- 
parent in view of political con- 
ditions in the Far East growing 
out of Russo-Japanese rivalry 
on the North Pacific mainland 
of Asia. The outlet to the sea 
through Manchuria led Russia 
into a step that brought on the 
war with Japan. It was found 
easy to establish a foothold on 
the Pacific farther south than 
Vladivostok, and this material- 
ized in a naval station at Port 
Arthur. The Amur line during 
this period was entirely aban- 
doned, and Russia gave her at- 
tention more to Manchuria than to the 
less inviting districts to the north. 

The war of 1904-05 spoiled this ambi- 
tion. Port Arthur and the southern part 
of the Russian railway passed into the 
hands of the Japanese, and even in north- 
ern Manchuria the position became such 
that the Russians could no longer con- 
sider their railway connection with Vladi- 
vostok through Chinese territory as suf- 
ficiently assured. This turned attention 


once more to the all-Russian line through , 


the Amur district. 
Although the natural location for this 
line would seem to have been the imme- 





diate basin of the Amur River, where 
fewer engineering difficulties were of- 
fered, and where there was the greater 
prospect for rapid settlement, military 
considerations impelled the government 
to build inland, away from the river, for 
the purpose of strategic security against 
the Chinese frontier. Throughout the 


right-of-way selected for this line the 
river flows from ten to eighty miles away. 
Actual construction of the line began 


Railroad Bridge Over 


in 1908, and it was’completed, section by 
section, during the ensuing seven years 
over a distance of twelve hundred and 
forty miles. Five short branches to 
points on the Amur River have since 
been completed and put in service, the 
most important running to Blagovyesh- 
chensk, an important commercial and 
distributing point and the administrative 
center of the Amur territory. 

The Russo-Japanese war revealed in 
forceful fashion the limitations of a long, 
single-track transcontinental railroad. 
Accordingly, the main line east of Omsk, 
as far as the junction of the Amur Rail- 


way with the line connecting with the 
Manchurian Railway in eastern Trans- 
baikal territory, was subsequently dou- 
ble-tracked and relaid throughout with 
heavier steel. Westward from Omsk, 
double-tracking was made a matter of no 
immediate necessity by the completion of 
the Ekaterinburg-Tiumen Railway as far 
as Omsk in 1913. 

The short section of the line around the 
south end of Lake. Baikal, establishing 
through rail connection between the east- 
ern and western divisions, was completed 
in 1904, The construction of this com- 
paratively short stretch of line, approxi- 
mately two hundred miles-in length, was 





the River Kamenka 


the most difficult of the whole Trans- 
Siberian system. The line follows the 
rocky and precipitous shores of Lake 
Baikal for considerable distances, a lo- 
cation which involved the construction of 
thirty-three tunnels totaling four miles 
in length. On one side of the lake much 
of the right of way runs through marshes, 
necessitating a large number of bridges. 

The cost of this section of the line was 
very heavy, reaching an average of more 
than one hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand dollars a mile. Double-tracking 
proved not only an additional financial 
burden of great proportions, but the en- 
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Russian Freightcars Hauled by a Locomotive of the Wood-Burning Type 
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gineering difficulties were immense. || 
the tunnels had to be widened; new sup- 
porting walls of ferro-concrete had often 
to be built up from the very edge of the 
lake; in many places, where the curves 
were too sharp for high speeds, new tun- 
nels had to be bored through the rock, 
and where there were bridges new ones 
generally had to be built beside the old, 

The difficulties of operating a car- 
ferry across Lake Baikal before com- 
pletion of the line around the southern 
shore were tremendous. There was al- 
ways a period during the winter when 
traffic had to be suspended. Huge ice- 
breakers were kept at work, however, ;s 
long as possible; they were c,- 
pable of going through ice four 
feet thick. During the Jay 
anese war, rails were laid on 
the ice, and cars were drawn 
across the lake one by one }y 
horses. 

The total first cost of thie 
various sections comprising t!, 
through transcontinental sys- 
tem, excluding the Chines 
Eastern lines, which were built 
by a _ corporation largely 
financed by Russian money, wi 
$208,071,575. This figure, how 
ever, covers not only all o 
ganization expenses, in additi 
to direct cost of construction 
and permanent equipment 
the road, but includes the pu 
chase of rolling stock required 
for operation. In 1899 a fu: 
ther appropriation was autho: 
ized and expended upon im 
provements of grade, trackage, 
and equipment immediately r 
quired to increase the transpor 
tation capacity of the line. Thy 
systems to which the foregoing 
costs apply comprised a total 
of thirty-seven hundred and 
eighty miles. It is considered 
probable that the actual cost 
per mile of track construction 
and permanent equipment was 
between forty-one and forty-six thousand 
dollars. 

The immediate future of the great road 
is much bound up in the political cond 
tions that will rule northern Europe and 
northeastern Asia in the coming yea 
Just now its prospects for development 
and prosperous operation appear to }y 
secured by the agreement of the allied 
powers for a joint management unde: 
the direction of American engineers sent 
out ih 1917 as a war measure. 

Negotiations resulting in the plan for 
allied control were characterized by much 
jealousy and misapprehension on the par 
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of Japan, which felt that the United 
States was making an undue bid for com- 
jlete economic dominance of. Siberia; 
this, indeed, was Japan’s own aim, but 
Tokyo appears to have acquiesced as 
gracefully as possible in the international 
undertaking. 

M. Oustrougoff, minister of communi- 
cations in the Omsk revolutionary gov- 
ernment, was named to head the inter- 
allied committee, with John F. Stevens, 
the American railway expert, as chair- 
man of the technical committee. C. H. 
Smith, formerly of the Missouri Pacific 
Railway, was made a representative of 
the United States government. 

Mr. Stevens was given absolute author- 
ity concerning actual operation of the 
’ being at liberty to employ 


rauway, 

pom rican, Russian and allied operatives 
at his discretion, and to exercise a_free 
hand in technical matters. The inter- 
allied committee was empowered to con- 
trol rates and policies of economy. 


{he railroad for a time was completely 
paralyzed under the early part of the 
Bolshevik régime, but of late has experi- 
enced some recovery. Trains are now 
operated on comparatively regular sched- 
ules. The famous Siberian Express of 
passenger cars and a dining-car 


eight 


runs from Chelyabinsk, in the Ural 
Mountains, to Vladivostok, a distance of 
1,800 miles, making the trip in nine days. 
The service is not up to the standard 


bet the war, but is considerably better 


than in 1918. Another weekly express 
train between Omsk and Vladivostok is 
in prospect. Other passenger and freight 
train movements are reported to be fairly 


reguiar. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway was not 
operated before the war according to 
American principles of efficiency, but at 

ast its service was, in many respects, 
ily satisfactory. From the standpoint 
he tourist it offered one of the most 
interesting adventures that it was pos- 
sible to experience through the medium of 
the prosaic railway. The luxurious Inter- 
national Express, with its connections at 
either end of the Trans-Siberian system, 
carried mail and passengers from Shang- 
hai to London in fourteen days. 

ravelling by the express, however, one 
did not see more of Russia than the out- 


lea 






ward semblance visible to the passing eye. 
Nevertheless, it was possible, for those 
who had the fortitude to forego the com- 
forts of first-class transportation, to 
travel second-class, or even third, taking 
a slow course and potluck with the Rus- 
sian common people, and making of the 


trip both an educational and a pleasure- 
seeking excursion. The writer of this 
irticle had the advantage of such a trip 
during the summer preceding the opening 
of the war. 

Proceeding leisurely, the all-rail jour- 
ney from Shanghai to the English Chan- 
nel can be extended profitably to half a 
dozen weeks; it can otherwise be short- 
ened to three weeks, allowing nothing for 
stop-overs; all based, of course, upon 
normal conditions, which do not at pres- 
ent prevail. Before the war, travelling 
in this manner, second-class, by the local 
Russian trains, and giving due but not 
uncomfortable attention to economy, one 
could make the entire trip from Shanghai 
to London for less than one hundred and 
fifty dollars. Unfortunately, those days 
are past forever; the trip, under present 
conditions in Russia, doubtless would cost 
a fabulous sum, if, indeed, the journey 
could be made at all. 

rhe Shanghai-Nanking and Tientsin- 


Pukow railways, a system whose southern 
half was built, and is still owned and 
operated, by British interests, and whose 
northern half was likewise under the con- 
trol of the Germans prior to the war, 


g ipid and luxurious service between 
the central China metropolis and Peking. 
From Peking the South Manchurian Rail- 
road leads northward along the coast line 
of the Gulf of Pechili to Mukden, where 
it makes connections with a Japanese line 
from Port Arthur, and another travers- 
ing the Korean peninsula to Fusan. The 
line from Mukden to Changchun is under 
Japanese control, and the section con- 
necting with the transcontinental line at 
Harbin is part of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway system, spanning China’s north- 
ernmost province, and shortening the 
mileage from Vladivostok to Lake Baikal. 

It was necessary to make preparations, 
at Harbin, for eight or ten days of travel 
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in trains without sleeping-cars, without 
diners, and minus most of the conven- 
iences common to modern railway travel. 
The passenger cars are constructed on the 
European corridor-compartment model, 
and, in a sense, every car is a sleeping- 
car; the difference lies in the fact that, 
whereas the seat sold to each passenger 
can be converted into a bed, he must 
supply his own bedding. To compensate 
for lack of a diner, the tourist must carry 
such culinary utensils as will be necessary 
for light housekeeping, consisting prin- 
cipally of a teapot and other tableware, 
and such provisions as will comport with 
his comfort and economy. Food can be 
obtained in the station-buffets at the 
principal stopping-points, but most of the 
Russian travellers find it more conven- 
ient to make their purchases through the 
car windows from _ peasant  food- 
merchants along the route. 

The usual human motley of the East 
will be found on the local train leaving 
Harbin on the first lap of the long jour- 
ney westward. My second-class com- 
partment, on the first night, contained a 
German travelling man,—Russia swarmed 
with this genus before the war,—a Rus- 
sian artillery officer, and a Russian peas- 
ant woman. On the second night I was 
companioned by a middle-class French 
woman, a Japanese merchant, and a Rus- 
sian lawyer. The combination of nation- 
alities was constantly altering, but there 
was no variation of the juxtaposition of 
sexes. Places on the Russian trains were 
sold without reference to one’s kind or 
condition. No one appeared concerned 
over it, the ladies least of all. 

To travel in Russia without the “noseel- 
schik,” or station porter, would be as 
impracticable as the lack of an engineer. 
The hotel porter is scarcely less impor- 
tant. The journey begins with him; he 
is consulted not only about baggage, but 
about the purchase of a ticket; he pre- 
cedes you to the station, attends to all 
transportation details, turns you over to 
the station porter, and departs, if his 
expectations materialize, well rewarded. 
The noseelschik will fight for you, quar- 
rel for you, push his way for your bag- 





Trans-Siberian Train at Mukden 


gage and yourself through impossible 
crowds, pile it in your compartment—or 
some other compartment, if you have 
none—and cheerfully eject persons in any 
way infringing upon your prerogatives. 
He will suggest ways and means of cir- 
cumventing difficulties which would never 
occur to the foreign traveller. In render- 
ing account of disbursements on your be- 
half, for tickets, baggage charges, etc., 
he is generally scrupulously honest. He 
is an authority on the hotel resources of 
his town, and on that point his advice is 
likely to be much more disinterested than 
that of the “izvoschiks,” or hack-drivers. 
It is wise to be generous with him in the 
matter of gratuities. 

At twilight, of the first day’s journey, 
just after leaving Harbin, the train slow- 
ly crossed an enormous bridge over the 
Sungari River. Daybreak revealed end- 
less expanses of rolling country, yellowed 
with ripening wheatfields, but principally 
characterized by meadow lands set thick 
with brilliant wild flowers, and by inter- 
mittent forests of birch. China and Rus- 
sia in this region appeared to meet and 
mingle; on one side of the road lay a 
typical Chinese village, with its houses 
crowded close together and a lofty fence 
surrounding it, and on the other a Rus- 
sian village trying, in Russian fashion, 
to spread itself as much as possible over 
the limitless plain. The agriculture ap- 
peared to be largely in the hands of 
Chinese. } 

Although Manchuria promises a rich 
development in grain production, its 
lands are not yet extensively devoted to 
this purpose except in the southern por- 
tion, throughout the district bordering 
the railroad from the Gulf of Pechili 
northward to Harbin. Westward the 
agricultural prospect diminishes gradu- 
ally as the plain merges into the stony 
foothills of the Great Khingan Moun- 
tains. The resource maps of Asia pre- 
scribe cattle-raising as the chief industry 
of this region. 

As the train neared the foothills, the 
prairies became more bare, the low for- 
ests along the ridges, mostly of birch 
and oak, became more sparse, and there 
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were long stretches of territory without 
sign of habitation. Here and there cattle 
and horses, with an occasional flock of 
sheep, were visible. The hills were low 
and undulating, and there was little vari- 
ety in the landscape. 

The road climbed the steep eastern 
slopes of the Khingans by an engineering 
feat common to the western railroads in 
the United States; it looped the valley, 
returning and passing above itself. The 
Khingans are not a dramatic range, their 
greatest heights being no more than three 
or four thousand feet. The slopes are 
everywhere long and gradual, with low, 
undulating ridges; even the summits have 
rolling lines, and do not rise high above 
the flat floors of the valleys. Tourists 
accustomed to the Alps and the Rockies 
would scorn the idea that they were pass- 
ing through mountains at all. 

A long tunnel carried the train under 
the crest of the range, and a slow descent 
was begun into the plateau of the rich 
grain-growing district of Transbaikalia. 
It was an unpromising outlook at first. 
The grassy, treeless, dried landscape had 
the appearance of a desert. There was 
no trace of human activity. This arid 
region vanished, however, during the sec- 
ond night of the journey, and on the third 
morning the fields and pasture-lands of 
the Baikal district offered refreshing 
relief. 

The town of Manchuria, on the border 
line between Russian and Chinese terri- 
tory, was passed during the night, and 
there was a long, uncomfortable wait 
between trains. During the pause, there 
was a first experience with the Russian 
customs officials, which proved to be a 
mild adventure, due to the fact that the 
local trains, patronized largely by Rus- 
sians of the middle classes, were not so 
likely to be looked upon with official sus- 
picion. 

By the second morning, the full meas- 
ure of comfort and discomfort of Russian 
travel had been experienced. Life had 
settled down to a continuous foraging 
expedition. The train stopped for about 
half an hour three times a day, at sta- 
tions equipped with buffets; in these the 
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food was excellent,—although the cab- 
bage soup was perhaps too persistent and 
ubiquitous,—and only the service could 
be made subject of complaint; frequently, 
in spite of the extreme leniency of the 
conductors, it was necessary to abandon 
half-consumed meals in order to heed the 
warning whistle of the departing train. 

The whistle of farewell was but a part 
of the ceremony of departure in vogue 
from one end of the line to the other. 
Two strikes of a bell indicated the dis- 
patcher’s pleasure that the train should 
proceed; it was followed at an interval 
of a minute or two by a more imperative 
summons of three bells. This was re- 
layed to the engineer by a blast from the 
conductor’s whistle, and the engineer fin- 
ished the symphony with his final sonor- 
ous note, 

For those who did not patronize the 
station cafés the process of foraging for 
food was continuous and progressive. 
Although the towns were infrequent, the 
stops were long; enormous delays, which, 
in America, would be considered no less 
than the result of a train wreck or a 
washout, were taken quite as a matter of 
fact by the Russian trainmen and pas- 
sengers. The average speed of the trains 
rarely exceeded fifteen miles an hour. 
At every stop an army of food purveyors 
assaulted the train, most of them women 
and children. Among their offerings was 
milk, almost invariably boiled, in defer- 
ence to the universal Asiatic custom of 
consuming nothing liquid without first 
rendering it germ-proof so far as heat 
will do it; approximately a quart, in 
bottles originally the containers of every- 
thing from catsup to olive oil, sold for 
about Seven cents; this price, however, 
could be reduced to five cents by ex- 
changing the empty bottle in some future 
transaction: a system that made the milk 
containers perpetual travellers up and 
down the long line, serving many and 
sundry patrons. The food offerings were 
extremely varied, and universally good. 
Among them were Russian salt-rising 
bread, sausages, pickled pork, cold roast 
meats, roasted chickens, duck and wild 
fowl, still hot from the ovens, baked fish 
tarts, jam turnovers, and an endless vari- 
ety of delicatessen products and confec- 
tions. The chickens sold for about 
twenty-five cents each; the fish tarts, each 
containing four trout, for ten cents; and 
the wild fowl were a delicious bargain at 
fifteen cents. Little fruit was available, 
although wild strawberries were offered 
occasionally by peasant girls, and the 
food stalls displayed Italian oranges that 
almost invariably had been frostbitten. 

The most continuous item in the forag- 
ing process was that of filling teapots 
from the station samovars. The railroad 
maintains hot water boilers at nearly 
every stopping-point, and the interior of 
every train resembles a perpetual tea 
party. 

At Chita, a divisional point, the first 
large metropolitan center west of Har- 
bin, there was a general change of per- 
sonnel among the westward moving tour- 
ists. A battle of noseelschiks introduced 
to my compartment a Russian lawyer 
who spoke enough English to make him- 
self valuable as an interpreter; previous 
to this time I had depended largely upon 
the sign language, pidgin English, and a 
sad mixture of French and German. The 
lawyer, in Russian fashion, had been bun- 
dled into the compartment with a com- 
plete assortment of baggage, which, with 
mine and that of a third passenger, ren- 
dered the air space negligible. No Rus- 
sian trusts anything to the Russian bag- 
gage-car; he has had too much experience 
with theft and loss. He considers it the 
part of discretion to keep his travelling 
gear constantly under his eye, his cau- 
tion extending even to permanently 
locked windows, and at night to locked 
compartment doors, converting the in- 
terior into an airless dungeon, the atmos- 
phere of which is barely sufficient to keep 
a blue flame sputtering on the smoking 
wicks of the kerosene lamps. 

The Russian’s kit comprised three or 
four carpetbags, a buffet case, a toilet 
case, a small trunk, a hatbox, and a 
typewriter. His noseelschik had no 
sooner staggered out than another sought 
entrance, convoying a Russian woman 
with household gods and appurtenances 
exceeding those of the lawyer by at least 
two hatboxes and a parrot. The lady 
engaged with the lawyer, lost the prelim- 
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“inary skirmish, appealed to the conductor, 


and at the end of a triangular campaign 
in which volumes of rapid Russian 
vocables were exchanged, the lawyer won 
his case. 

Chita is a fairly prosperous city of 
approximately sixty-five thousand inhab- 
itants. It is the administrative and com- 
mercial center of the Transbaikal dis- 
trict, one of the richest and most attrac- 
tive in Siberia, but with the unsavory 
repute of convict days hanging over it. 
The city itself is famous as the place of 
exile of the Decembrists, banished by 
Nicholas I after the revolutionary activ- 
ity of 1825, and the mines of the province 
have had enacted within them some of the 
bitterest pages in Russian history. 

The city is without great attraction, 
little having been done in the way of 
municipal improvement. There are com- 
paratively few substantial buildings. It 
does, however, boast of one of the clean- 
est and most comfortable hotels in Si- 
beria, a distinction which travellers in 
Asia are not prone to forget. There are 
two large public gardens, and a geo- 
graphical museum well worth visiting. 
Local industries are few, but the city 
attains considerably industrial impor- 
tance by virtue of being the center of a 
placer-gold district. 

The train rounded the southern shore 
of Lake Baikal on the fourth day, after 
climbing through a low range of hills on 
the east. It is a cold, mysterious body 
of water, with steep, wooded shores, fre- 
quently scarred by the ruins of forest 
fires, and sparsely encircled with inhab- 
itants. It is the third largest fresh-water 
lake in the Eastern Heniisphere, and the 
deepest lake in the world, its depression 
measuring 4,992 feet. As the surface of 
Baikal is 1,515 feet above the sea, its 
bottom therefore reaches a depth of 3,477 
feet below sea level. A cold, thick mist 
shrouded the lake, which ordinarily, with 
its dramatic shore line, offers rare scenic 
beauty. 

Irkutsk, a divisional point, and a cen- 
ter of mining and agricultural districts, 
was passed in the night. It lies about 
sixteen miles from the western shore of 
Lake Baikal, and is one of the oldest 
cities in eastern Siberia. The present 
permanent population is about one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand. The city is 
the commercial center of the Irkutsk gov- 
ernment, and is the distributing point for 
a considerable water traffic northward on 
the Lena River. Local industries include 
sawmills, tanneries, breweries, soap fac- 
tories, mechanical shops and match fac- 
tories. The izvoschik still is without com- 
petition in the field of transportation, 
although an electric railway system has 
been under consideration for several 
years, and probably will materialize when 
economical and political conditions in 
Siberia have been stabilized. The city 
has inadequate street-lighting, no water 
or sewer systems, and street-paving is 
limited. 

Irkutsk has a picturesque location on 
the north bank of the Angara, a deep, 
swift river that drains Lake Baikal. The 
railway station lies on the opposite bank, 
and a pontoon bridge gives access to the 
city during the open water season. This 
means of communication is attended by 
a large annual toll of casualties. 

Some of the public buildings are fine 
structures, notably Irkutsk Cathedral. 
The city’s public theatre, built from be- 
quests of private citizens, compares fa- 
vorably with the theatres of Moscow and 
Petrograd. The museum and observa- 
tory is another fine building. In a small 
public garden on the banks of the An- 
gara there is a great statue of Alexander 
the Third, one of the most impressive of 
such memorials to be found in the whole 
of Russia. 

For nearly two thousand miles west- 
ward from Irkutsk, Siberia stretches, 
during the harvest season, a yellowed 
expanse of magnificent wheat, increasing 
in opulence, in population, and in the 
proportions of its metropolitan centers, 
as the Ural boundary of Europe is ap- 
proached. There is noticeable, in the 
main, a general lack of adequate modern 
farming machinery, a large part of the 
work being done by hand. The supply of 
horses does not appear sufficient, and they 
are of poor quality. The farm buildings 
are small, the houses cheerless and the 
barns giving no such sense of abundance 
as do those of the American agriculturist. 


Omsk, a day’s run east of the Ural 
Mountains, unquestionably occupies the 
foremost place among Siberian cities as 
a commercial and general traffic center. 
Its present population is about one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand. The growth 
of Omsk since 1900 is a striking reflection 
of the influence of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway in stimulating the development 
of western Siberia. In the late nineties, 
Omsk was a'straggling steppe town of 
not more than twenty-five thousand in- 
habitants. Its remarkable growth since 
then has been analogous in many respects 
to the progress of the larger prairie cities 
of the Canadian West. 

The city’s industries include flour- 
milling, mechanical works, tanneries, saw- 
mills, breweries and distilleries, cream- 
eries and soap factories. The central 
business section is fairly well developed, 
and some of the larger commercial build- 
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ings are well designed and thorouglily 
modern in equipment. <A few of the 
streets are well paved, but the city has 
little to boast of in the matter of muni.j- 
pal improvements. No progress his 
been made in the development of a gen- 
eral water or sewage system. Sanitary 
conditions throughout Siberian cities, ;} 
fact, are considerably worse than in {he 
provincial cities of European Russia. 

After crossing the Urals the appear- 
ance of the country constantly improv.s, 
a progressive condition observal'e 
throughout the remainder of the long 
trip from east to west. At Moscow t), 
transcontinental travel formerly divided, 
part of the main stream going northw: .t 
to Petrograd, and the remainder throu.) 
Warsaw to Berlin, dividing there, aga’, 
to cross Holland into England, and to + 
southward into France and _ southe:y 
Zurope. 


WHO IS THE OWNER OF FLOUR? 





Question Raised as to Legal Effect of Shipment to Seller’s Order Und: » 
Contract for Delivery f.o.b. Mill 


By A. L. H. Street 


A statement of what the courts hold 
as to the law of the following stated case 
has been asked of The Northwestern 
Miller: 

“A contract between two parties states 
that the price was f.o.b. mill, with freight 
allowed destination. The flour was 
shipped within contract time on a bill of 
lading which consigned the shipment to 
the shipper, notify the buyer. The buy- 
er refused the shipment on the ground 
that it was delayed in transit. He has 
taken the position that, since the flour 
did not belong to him, he could not hold 
the carrier for the delay—that inasmuch 
as the flour was consigned to the ship- 
per, notify the- buyer, it did not become 
the buyer’s flour until such time as he 
should take up the draft.” 

I am of the opinion that, both under 
common-sense reasoning and judicial 
authority, the buyer’s position is un- 
sound, 

The f.o.b. provision, read in connection 
with the agreement that freight should 
be allowed to the destination, manifests 
intention that delivery should be made to 
the carrier for the buyer at the mill, but 
that the seller would stand the transpor- 
tation charges. And both clauses, read 
in connection with the fact that ship- 
ment was made to the seller’s own order, 
indicates that the seller merely retained 
control over the flour as a means of se- 
curing collection of the purchase price. 

It seems to me that this is the only 
interpretation that can be placed upon 
the contract without rendering some part 
of the agreement meaningless, if not re- 
pugnant to the other parts. To say that 
title was intended to be reserved in the 
seller for any purpose other than to se- 
cure payment of the price is to flatly 
contradict the term “f.o.b. mill.”  Ex- 
cept for the fact that the liability for 
freight charges is expressly fixed in the 
contract, it might be argued with some 
plausibility that the term was intended 
merely to indicate who was to pay the 
freight charges. But since the contract 
provides specially for allowance of 
freight charges to destination, the term 
“f.o.b. mill” means that delivery to the 
carrier there should be delivery to the 
buyer, so far as concerned risks of trans- 
portation; or it is to be taken as flatly 
contradicting any inference of intention 
that delivery should not be complete un- 
til taking up of the draft by the buyer, 
deducible from the shipment to the sell- 
er’s order; or the term must be regarded 
as meaningless. 

Under fundamental rules governing 
the interpretation of contracts, the first 
construction should be adopted, because 
it gives harmonious effect to all the terms 
of the contract. 

“A contract must be construed as a 
whole, and the intention of the parties is 
to be collected from the entire instru- 
ment and not from detached portions, it 
being necessary to consider all of its 
parts in order to determine the meaning 
of any particular part as well as of the 
whole. Individual clauses and particu- 
lar words must be considered in connec- 


tion with the rest of the agreement, and 
all parts of the writing, and every wor 
in it, will, if possible, be given effect,” 
(13 Corpus Juris, 525-527.) 

“Apparently conflicting provisions must 
be reconciled if possible by any reaso 
able interpretation.” (13 Corpus Juris, 
535, 536.) 

My opinion is supported by the deci- 
sion of the Connecticut supreme court 
of errors in the case of Alderman Broth- 
ers Co. vs. Westinghouse Air Brake (o., 
103 Atl. 267. In this case, which was ce- 
cided March 12, 1918, the question was 
whether partial loss of goods in transit 
should fall on the buyer, or defendant, 
the seller. And this question turned upon 
interpretation of provisions in the con- 
tract for sale at a certain price “f.o.). 
cars Wilmerding, Pa. [the place of ship- 
ment]. Terms, sight draft on arrival at 
destination.” 

The trial judge instructed the jury 
that if the loss occurred in transit, wit! 
out fault of either party, the title at 
the time of the loss was in the defendant, 
and that it must therefore bear the loss. 
Reversing this ruling, and referring to 
provisions of the uniform sale of goods 
act, which codifies well-established legal 
principles applicable to sales, the Con- 
necticut court says: 

“Section 20 deals with the reservatio 
of the right of possession of, or the prop- 
erty in, goods shipped to the buyer. It 
makes the distinction that if the bill of 
lading is drawn to the order of the buy- 
er or his agent, and is retained by th 
seller or his agent to secure payment o 
the price, the seller reserves only the 
right of possession of the goods; but i 
the bill of lading is drawn to the or 
of the seller or his agent, ‘the seller . . 
reserves the property in the goods.’ This 
last statement is, however, qualified 
the next succeeding words: ‘But if, ex- 
cept for the form of the bill of lading, 
the property would have passed to t 
buyer on the shipment of the goods, t) 
seller’s property in the goods shall be 
deemed to be only for the purpose of 
curing performance by the buyer of ! 
obligations under the contract.’ 

“Manifestly, the intention is to ma 
some kind of a distinction between 
reservation of title with intent to remai! 
the owner of the goods for all purpos:s 
and a reservation of title for the s 
purpose of securing payment of the price. 
The legal effect of this distinction 
pointed out in section 22: ‘Unless other- 
wise agreed, the goods remain at tlie 
seller’s risk until the property therein is 
transferred to the buyer, . . except 
that (a) where delivery of the goods |ias 
been made to the buyer, or to a bailee 
[carrier or other custodian] for the buy- 
er, in pursuance of the contract, and 
the property in the goods has been re- 
tained by the seller merely to secure per- 
formance by the buyer of his obligations 
under the contract, the goods are at the 
buyer’s risk from the time of such (e- 
livery.’ 

“In this case the delivery of the goods 
to the carrier f.o.b. at Wilmerding ws 
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authorized by the buyer, and section 46 
provides that ‘where, in pursuance of a 
contract to sell or a sale, the seller is 
authorized or required to send the goods 
to the buyer, delivery of the goods to a 
carrier, whether named by the buyer or 
not. for the purpose of transmission to 
the buyer, is deemed to be a delivery of 
th voods to the buyer, except in the 
provided for in section 19, rule 5 
e the seller contracts to deliver the 
to the buyer or at a certain place, 
et or unless a contrary intent ap- 


delivery te a carrier in accordance 
ection 46 is a delivery to the buyer 
the meaning of section 22, not- 
inding the fact that the buyer can- 
' wwe possession of the goods until 
tl} ller is paid, because the sales act 
yplates that the seller may at his 
reserve the jus disponendi. 

makes no difference to a buyer 
is agreed to pay the freight, wheth- 
ight draft is presented to him at- 


t to a bill of lading drawn to his 
0 or to a bill. of lading drawn to 
t der of the seller and indorsed in 


b In either case he must pay his 
in order to get possession of the 
, and in either case his rights, on 
1 y the draft, are the same. The risk 
0 ; unquestionably passes to the buy- 
er. in the former case, as soon as the 
are delivered to the carrier, and 
1 22 of the sales act provides that 
| pass to the buyer at the same 
n the latter case, provided the sell- 
urpose in drawing the bill of lad- 
it ) his own order was merely to se- 
ayment of the draft. 
is resolves for us any conflict of 
m on the point, and gives . . . an 
retation which makes the risk fol- 
le he beneficial interest according to 
the intent of the parties, and not the 
le title held merely as security for the 
p ent of the price. The court erred 
it rging the jury that, because of the 
of the bills of lading, the risk of 
lo 1 transit rested on the defendant.” 
ther authority supporting my po- 
sit is the decision of the Rhode Island 
me court in the case of Hobart vs. 
field, 13 R.I. 341. There plaintiff 
to recover the price of cotton de- 


st d while in possession of a common 
ca r and sold to defendant under a 
re ct for sale f.o.b. Galveston, point 


of gin. Shipment was made under a 
f lading drawn to the seller’s own 
order, notify the buyer. The court said: 
would not at all follow, even if the 
were in the plaintiff’s control, that 
th tle and the risk were not in and 
» defendant. It was perfectly com- 
peltent for the parties to have provided 
tl either the title, risk, nor possession 
| pass, or that, the title and risk 
passing, the possession should not pass 
u the goods reached the destination 
uM vere paid for. The reserving this 
right has been the subject 
of ny decisions not always consistent. 
t all the cases on the subject hold 
his is a question of intention, to 
thered from the facts. If a bill of 
lading is taken to the order of the buyer, 
it ild undoubtedly be regarded as evi- 
d of passing both title and posses- 
si If it is taken to the shipper, and 
hi der, it would be taken as prima 
f evidence that, although the title 
m ive passed, he intended to keep the 
in his possession and control, and 
n » actually deliver them until they 
we paid for or until some condition 
ymplied with. . “ 
any sale of goods, without any 
tion for credit, the title may pass, 
facts show that such is the inten- 
t 'f the parties, although they remain 
vendor’s possession; and in such 
e has a lien on them for the price, 
‘ay retain them until paid... . 
in the present case the title might 
| m the completion of the bargain, 
u he selection and appropriation of 
u ‘tton to that purpose, in such man- 
I it the goods would be at the buy- 
é sk and yet the seller retain pos- 
se n of them by himself or by the 
m r [of the vessel on which the cot- 


te is carried] as his bailee and agent, 
paid. If the retention of the bill 
of ling was merely to retain the pos- 


st n of the cotton for this purpose, 
then the title and the risk belonged to 
iefendant [the buyer].” 

re are, it is true, appellate court 
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decisions to the effect that particular 
transactions under which goods were 
shipped to the seller’s own order placed 
the risks of transportation on him. But, 
so far as I have been able to discover, 
there is no decision to this effect, where, 
as in the case presented by our corre- 
spondent, there has been an express pro- 
vision for a sale f.o.b. place of ship- 
ment. 

In the case of Hunter Brothers Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Stanley, 132 Mo. App. 308, 
plaintiff sued for breach of a contract to 
buy meal, but was defeated on the 
ground that it had wrongfully deprived 
defendant of a right of inspection by 
shipping to its own order and requiring 
payment of bill of Jading drafts before 
defendant could get possession. The 
Kansas City court of appeals said: 

“On a shipment directly to the con- 
signee a delivery to the carrier is a de- 
livery to the consignee; but that is not 
so when the shipment is to the consign- 
or’s own order. In the latter instance, he 
does not part with his property. In the 
former, he does, subject to his right of 
steppage in transitu. By plaintiff’s act 
in this case it was necessary to a deliv- 
ery to defendant that he should have 


possession of the bills of lading indorsed 
by plaintiff, and this he could not get 
without first paying the drafts attached.” 

These abstract statements by the Mis- 
souri court are not entitled to weight as 
against the carefully considered and ex- 
pressed opinion of the Connecticut and 
Rhode Island courts, so far as they may 
be regarded as in conflict with that opin- 
ion. The question here considered was 
not raised in the Missouri case, because 
there the contract expressly provided for 
delivery f.o.b. destination. 

The decision of the Illinois appellate 
court in Kitchin vs. Clark, 120 Ill. App. 
105, illustrates some court holdings in 
cases where a contract for sale is wholly 
silent as to place of delivery. There the 
court said: 

“The mere loading of the corn upon 
the cars at Fordyce did not, however, 
constitute a delivery of the same to 
Kitchin, for the reason that the corn was 
consigned, and the bills of lading issued, 
not to Kitchin, but to Clark himself. 
Such act did not divest Clark of his title 
to the corn. It was, in legal effect, but a 
delivery to the carrier as bailee for Clark, 
and a valid transfer of the bills of lad- 
ing by Clark, before the corn actually 
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reached the possession of Kitchin, would 
have passed the title to the property. 
ay To constitute a delivery of the 
corn to Kitchin it was therefore neces- 
sary that he should not only have in- 
dorsed the bills of lading to Kitchin, but 
have also delivered the same to him.” 

This decision will find support in other 
judicial authorities, so far as it means 
that where there is no other light cast 
on the mutual intention of the parties as 
to where delivery should be made than 
the circumstance that the seller has 
shipped to his own order, it will be in- 
ferred that they intended that the risks 
of transportation should be with the sell- 
er until taking up of the bill of lading. 
But, read as meaning that shipping to 
the seller’s own order precludes a find- 
ing that delivery was intended to be 
made at the place of shipment where a 
f.o.b. provision or some other pertinent 
circumstance indicates that there was an 
understanding that the seller was merely 
reserving control of the goods for the 
sole purpose of securing himself in col- 
lection of the price, I am of the opinion 
that the decision is against the great 
weight of judicial opinion. 

A. L, H. Srreer. 
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New York, N. Y., Jan. 31.—One of the 
danger points in the present situation 
has to do with the immense quantity of 
staple merchandise, foodstuffs, and vari- 
ous kinds of raw material that are being 
held in the warehouses of New York and 
other cities: throughout the country. In 
New York City alone there are $250,000,- 
000 of silks held in warehouses. An im- 
mense quantity of cotton is held also in 
the North and South. All of these sup- 
plies have been made the basis of loans 
secured from banks, trust companies and 
other institutions. The question is wheth- 
er they can be held safely, with commod- 
ity prices as uncertain as they have 
become. 

LIQUIDATION 


One keen banker,. who has long been in 
touch with large Wall Street interests, 
in discussing these stored supplies of 
commodities, said that they represent an 
extremely interesting problem in Ameri- 
can finance. He added: “Much of the 
liquidation, which higher rediscount rates 
will ultimately force upon the community, 
will not be in securities at all, but in 
provisions. I know of one warehouse 
filled to the brim with coffee alone. We 
all know that there will have to be an 
important reaction from the high prices 
which have prevailed ever since the World 
War became the great factor in finance. 
Owners of large stocks of provisions and 
merchandise are anxious to come out even 
on their transactions. The banks also are 
desirous of avoiding any loss. When the 
liquidation once begins, I look for quite 
as striking developments in these markets 
as have been seen on the New York Stock 
Exchange. With the enormous supplies 
of butter and other things that are being 
imported from Denmark and elsewhere, 
the question is, How long can the com- 
modity market stand the strain? 


EFFECT OF LOW EXCHANGE 


“The abnormally low exchange rates 
are playing havoc with our markets. 
With foreign currency selling at a de- 
preciation of 25 to 75 per cent, it stands 
to reason that the producers and manu- 
facturers of those countries are able to 
place their products in competition with 
our own products on the New York mar- 
ket. It means that with dollar credits as 
high as they are, it is easily possible for 
exporters in Denmark, Scandinavia and 
other countries to make enormous sales 
of produce or merchandise to American 
consumers at a price scale which our own 
producers cannot meet. 

“T believe, therefore, that the time is 
near at hand when the long-looked-for 
readjustment in commodity prices must 
make itself felt in reducing the price of 
things which the average family con- 
sumes in large quantities. The banks 
have long been on the watch for a break 
in these prices. It stands to reason that, 
if Denmark is able to sell magnificent 
butter in the United States below the 
price asked by those who are holding 
immense reserve stocks in warehouses 
here, there must be a break sooner or 
later. I firmly believe that the long- 
looked-for decline in commodity prices is 
not far off. The banks may help it along 
by forcing the payment of loans based 
upon these enormous storage stocks of 
foodstuffs and commodities. The banker 
cannot be expected to see the market 
decline on him when he has made heavy 
advances at a price basis considerably 
above that already in sight. Under such 
conditions he will force the merchandise 
upon the market. When this liquidation 
begins, extremely interesting develop- 
ments may be expected.” 


THE STOCK MARKET 


The stock market has given a good 
account of itself. There has been a good 
deal of firmness shown in sections which 


were expected to develop weakness by 
this time. Some traders believe that the 
market is headed for higher prices, while 
others contend that depressing influences 
from now on must cause a steady decline. 
The preponderance of opinion favors the 
establishment of lower prices as a direct 
consequence of the tension in money and 
the efforts by banks and financial insti- 
tutions generally to “purify” their loan 
accounts and to force a reduction of un- 
productive loans. For the time being, 
however, it is possible that the market 
will display certain strength, but there is 
no reason to believe that this will con- 
tinue unless new developments of a bull- 
ish nature are reported. The credit 
strain throughout the world is increasing. 
Many corporations and many speculators 
are striving to do a larger business than 
they have the capital to handle. This 
weakness, in the natural order of things, 
will be eliminated, for it is believed that 
the banks will be successful in bringing 
about a reduction of non-essential loans. 


GOLD EXPORTS 


The whole outside world would like to 
lay its hands upon the American gold 
supply. Exports of late have been in- 
creasing, and within about seven months 
more than $300,000,000 of the metal has 
been shipped abroad, most of it to Asia. 
The indications are that the Federal Re- 
serve Board will take action to prevent 
too liberal shipments of the metal. Noth- 
ing is quite as good as gold in such a 
situation as exists today. The United 
States has the only free gold market in 
the world. The increase in the volume of 
currency has been so great as to make 
it necessary for European nations of 
usually high credit to fortify their cur- 
rency issues and their bank deposits with 
an extremely liberal supply of the yellow 
metal. The demand for silver has also 
led to enormous sales of that metal by 
this market. The enormous stocks in pos- 
session of the United States are a tribute 
to the splendid foresightedness of the 
Federal Reserve Board in taking means 
to impound in the Federal Reserve banks 
whatever gold they could obtain. 


HIGHER REDISCOUNT RATES 


Some bankers believe that there will 
be a further advance in rediscount rates 
before many weeks have elapsed, in or- 
der to further fortify bank reserves. The 
indications are, however, that no further 
advance will be announced until it is 
clear that the 6 per cent quotation will 
not be affected, owing to the broader de- 
mand for credit accommodation. The 
money market situation is being well han- 
dled in the effort to protect commercial 
borrowers from disturbance and to make 
sure of a sufficient supply of credit for 
essential loans. The recent advance in 
rediscounts by the Federal Reserve 
banks, however, has emphasized what has 
been said in this column before concern- 
ing the unquestioned leadership of the 
Federal Reserve Board in the American 
money market. It exerts an immense 
influence. 

BANKING STRENGTH 


A summary lately given out by the 
comptroller of the currency shows that 
the national banks have resources of $22,- 
444,992,000. This is a new high record, 
and shows that the total banking strength 
of the nation is probably greater today 
than it ever has been, for state banks 
and trust companies have been favorably 
affected by the influences that have made 
it possible for the national banks to make 
such an extraordinary showing as their 
returns for Nov. 17 last indicated. This 
is well, for there is a record volume of 
financing for the country to provide for 
sooner or later. At the outbreak of the 
World War the Federal Reserve Board 
was careful to build up a huge gold fund 


for the Federal Reserve banks, and ef- 
forts were made to impound in such 
banks all the gold that could be attracted 
to them. This policy made it possible 
for the banks to take care of the govern- 
ment financing and provide in addition 
for the marketing of the huge govern- 
ment loans. 

The banks have made an immense 
amount of money. They are now facing 
the most difficult problems of the recon- 
struction period, for no one can tell just 
what readjustment the various industries 
will witness during the next six months. 
The bankers realize this as well as those 
intimately concerned with the engage- 
ments, for the high-tension markets of 
the last few weeks show that all nations 
are trying to get back upon a peace basis 
again as soon as the change can be safely 
made. 


COST OF RUNNING THE GOVERNMENT 


Few people realize how largely the ex- 
cessive government costs enter into the 
problem of high living expenses. Should 
the total government appropriations 
reach the $5,200,000,000 tentatively asked 
for, it will mean that every man, woman, 
and child in the country would have to 
contribute $52 a year for government ex- 
penses. This burden would be terrific, 
and would add materially to the difficul- 
ties of the average family in making 
both ends meet. All government leaders 
are alive to the necessity of curtailing 
government expenses as much as possible, 
and an effort will be made to cut $1,000,- 
000,000 out of the estimated outlays. But 
it will take heroic work to do this, for 
the burden of reconstruction is very great 
and, with the foreign situation as com- 
plex as it is, the probability is that the 
expenditures for government account will 
continue very heavy for a year at least. 

The figures show that the average citi- 
zen is paying about five times as much 
as he paid before the war for running 
the government. Six or seven years ago, 
$1,000,000,000 was sufficient to pay all 
government expenses for twelve months. 
Now one department—the War depart- 
ment—is asking for pretty nearly that 
amount. It is a curiously overwrought 
situation, and one that will bear careful 
watching, for the problems are so numer- 
ous that it is perilous to forecast the 
long course of events. 

EFFICIENCY OF LABOR 

Labor is becoming more efficient. The 
improvement has not led to greatly in- 
creased production, but there is no doubt 
that it will bring that about if the move- 
ment progresses, for one of the most irri- 
tating features of the labor situation has 
been the apparent unwillingness of men 
to do a good day’s work after they had 
obtained all that they had asked for in 
the way of wages and better working 
hours. At the steel mills the betterment 
is noticeable; there is greater interest 
shown by workers, and a more genuine 
interest taken in helping out the em- 
ployer. If this movement spreads to oth- 
er industries it will be very helpful, for 
the country needs greatly increased pro- 
duction in all lines. 

During the war the industrial output 
increased rapidly under the spur of pa- 
triotic urging. America has never seen 
such team work as was then witnessed. 
With the signing of the armistice this all 
changed, and the temper of the people 
was different. Then demoralization of 
labor ensued and production decreased. 





BARNES UPHOLDS DECISION 


Ruling on Fairness of Government’s Guaran- 
teed Price for Wheat in Indiana Mar- 
kets Confirmed by Director 


InprANApouts, INp., Jan. 31.—The In- 
diana Federation of Farmers’ Associa- 
tions, with headquarters in Indianapolis, 
has received a communication from 
Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, in which Mr. Barnes upholds 
a decision of H. D. Irwin, of Philadel- 
phia, second vice-president of the Grain 
Corporation, in holding that $2.11 bu at 
the time of the 1919 harvest in this state 
was a fair reflection of the government’s 
guaranteed price for wheat at the basic 
markets of Chicago and New York. 

Mr. Irwin several weeks ago had ruled 
against William Bosson, a Marion County 
farmer, who, acting for the federation, 
had brought a test case against the Mc- 
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Comas Elevator Co., dealing in wheat at 
Castleton. The action at that time was 
taken after a public hearing in this city, 
in which testimony in the case was heard. 
Millers and grain dealers generally jn 
the state oad $2.11 bu for No. 1 wheat 
at harvest time, $2.08 for No. 2 and $2.05 
for No. 3, with other grades in propor- 
tion. 

According to the law which created the 
Grain Corporation, the decision of the 
Wheat Director is final in all contro- 
versies that arise in the various districts, 
and the decision, as far as the price is 
concerned, brings to an end a matter 
which has attracted much attention in 
both Indiana and Illinois. However, the 
federation officials are taking action 
looking to possible action by Congress to 
compel the making public of the records 
of the Grain Corporation. 

Mr. Bosson, after consultation with of- 
ficials of the federation, has telegraphed 
James E. Watson, United States Sen,- 
tor from Indiana, asking him to get in 
touch with A. J. Gronna, United States 
Senator from North Dakota, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
in an effort to obtain from the Grain 
Corporation a copy of its accounts, which, 
Mr. Bosson contends, should be open to 
the public, but which privilege, it is 
leged, has been refused. 

The controversy over the records arose 
when Mr. Bosson, as the representative 
of the farmers’ federation and the plain- 
tiff in the test case, requested a copy of 
the evidence in the case that resulted in 
the cancellation of the licenses of the 
Lawton (Okla.) Elevator Co. The re- 
quest for the records, it is said, was re- 
fused by D. F. Piazzek, regional vice- 
president at Kansas City. Requests for 
copies from headquarters brought to Mr, 
Bosson the reply, it is added, that rec- 
ords of the Grain Corporation were in 
the form of confidential findings, and 
were not made public. 


Epwarp H. Zrecner 





HEAVY TASK FOR RAILWAYS 


Walker D. Hines Points Out Transportation 
Difficulties That Are in Prospect and 
Calls for Co-operation 


Under date of Jan. 20, Walker 1) 
Hines, director-general of railways, 
sued the following statement to the ship- 
pers of the United States: 

Indications are that the demand for 
transportation during the remainder of 
January and February will be extraor- 
dinarily heavy for this season of the year, 
and I take this means, first, of giving as 
surance that the Railroad Administra- 
tion proposes until the last day of fed- 
eral control to make every effort to meet 
this extraordinary demand as fully as 
possible and, second, of pointing out 
some of the limitations which are opera- 
tive now and which will continue to be 
for some time to come upon the per- 
formance of full transportation service. 

For the week ended Jan. 3, 1920, the 
number of cars of revenue freight load- 
ed show an increase of 162,228 over tlie 
same week of 1919 and an increase of 
216,269 over the same week of 1915. 
There is promise of even greater increase 
as the winter progresses. 

This increased demand is doubtless due 
largely to the fact that, as a result of thie 
cessation of industrial activity following 
the signing of the armistice, business wis 
in abeyance in the spring of 1919, as was 
indicated by the fact that there were 
large surpluses of cars in all parts of 
the United States lying idle during those 
months. Business was again interfered 
with by the abnormal difficulties due ‘o 
the coal strike in November and Decer- 
ber, but since then the accumulated busi- 
ness has been demanding transportation 
with a rush. 

The equipment available, despite thie 
great use to which it has been put, is in 
practically normal condition at the pres- 
ent time, and has been constantly im- 
proved since the shopmen’s strike in 
August, 1919, which materially inter- 
fered with repairs. 

In the three years preceding feder®l 
control, the average number of freight- 
cars acquired per year (including equip- 
ment rebuilt at company shops) was 97,- 
158, and after allowing for retiremen's 
the net average addition was only 9,627 
cars per year. During the two years of 
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federal control the average number of 
freightcars acquired per year will be ap- 
proximately $4,500, and after allowing 
for retirements the net average addition 
will be not greatly in excess of the aver- 
ave net additions during the preceding 
three years. During these two years no 
freightears could be acquired in addi- 
tion to cars ordered prior thereto but 
delivered during federal control, except 
total of 100,000 freightcars, all of 
which are included in the average per 
year above stated for the two years of 
federal control. 
lhe 100,000 cars were ordered in 1918, 
ind represented the maximum for which 
rial and labor could be obtained, in 
view of the demands for other war neces- 
It was impracticable in this order 
to provide for any additional refrigera- 
tor, stock, or flat cars, and there is an 
ially serious shortage in these classes 
of equipment. No freightcars could be 
0 ed in 1919. This was due to the 
learly understood policy of Congress in 
favor of the early return of the rail- 
roads to private ownership and because 
of the resulting lack of appropriations to 
be used for new capital expenditures. 
February, 1919, I recommended a 


a 


definite extension of federal control, and 
g is one of the important reasons the 
fact that it would admit of entering at 
0 upon an extensive programme for 
increasing the equipment and improving 
the terminal and other facilities of the 
1 ads to take care of the growing 
business of the country. This view was 
n cted upon, and no programme for 
ring important amounts of addi- 
tional equipment has yet been entered 


upon. In October, 1919, I pointed out 
pressing needs of the situation to 


the chairmen of the congressional com- 
mittees, and the matter has been specifi- 
cally brought to the attention of the rail- 


ro companies. 
t the Railroad Administration has 


not at any time been, and of course is not 
now, in position to obtain the additional 
new equipment which is needed. Such 
equipment is chargeable to capital ac- 
count, and of course, therefore, must be 
p for by the railroad companies, 


make this inadequate amount of 
equipment go as far as possible, the 
Railroad Administration has _ pooled 
equipment in order to equalize the supply 
is far as possible and give all shippers 
is equal treatment as possible under the 
circumstances; has made use of the per- 
mit system in order to avoid accumula- 
tions; has appointed special terminal 
committees to speed up the movement of 
freight through terminals where a great 
deal of delay has occurred in the past; 


during the prevalence of difficult situa- 
tions in the wheat-growing territory has 


iven preference to the loading of wheat 
on the ground; has placed the refrigera- 
tor car supply of the country under one 
agency, to get the maximum utility out 
of all such ears available; has carried on 
1 constant campaign to bring about 
heavier loading of equipment during the 
prevalence of the greatest need for the 
movement of coal, and at the present 
time has given coal preference for load- 
ing in open-top equipment; has eliminated 
circuitous routes as far as practicable; 


has transferred locomotives at different 
times to the portions of the country 
where they were needed the most; and 
has given special attention through cen- 
tralized agencies to take care of seasonal 
requirements and meet peculiar ‘condi- 
ti which have resulted from bad 


weather and certain drouth conditions, 
nd in every way has tried to the very 
litmost to make the equipment and loco- 
n es available do the greatest possible 
‘mount of service. 

reason of these expedients of unifi- 
1 the railroads were enabled in the 
f 1919 to handle an exceptionally 
business under exceptionally dif- 
ficult conditions. The postponement of 
buying in the spring concentrated an 
extraordinary demand for commodities 
in the fall, For example, there was an 
exceptionally small output of coal in 
the first six months of the year and a 
consequent intense demand for coal in 
the fall. Beginning with a movement of 
11,000,000 tons of coal per week early in 
September, the railroads built up this 
movement to over 13,000,000 tons in the 
week ending Oct. 25, making an average 
weekly movement largely in excess of 
any pre-war movement. At the very 


time when the demands of business of 
all sorts were becoming most pressing, 
the necessity arose for moving the wheat 
crop. From July 6 to Dec. 26, 76 per 
cent of the wheat crop was moved from 
the farms; the volume moved was 645,- 
318,000 bus—7,940,000 more than had 
been moved during the same period of 
1918. 

The problem has been intensified by 
the falling off in loading per car from 
1918, when, under pressure of the war, 
very heavy loading was secured. The 
loading per loaded freightcar fell from 
an average of 29.2 tons in the first 11 
months of 1918 to 27.8 tons for the same 
period of 1919, or a decrease of 4.89 per 
cent, this representing a loss of more 
than 105,000 cars available for loading. 
This falling off has occurred in spite of 
continued efforts of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, assisted by the co-operation 
of many shippers. 

Nevertheless, the Railroad Adminis- 
tration proposes to continue to utilize to 
the end of federal operation all the ad- 
vantages given by unified control; it 
wishes to give shippers this assurance 
and to ask their continued co-operation. 


BAKERS CONCLUDE MEETING 


Large Attendance Characterizes Sixteenth 
Annual Convention of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry 





InpIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 31.—The In- 
diana Association of the Baking In- 
dustry on Thursday completed its six- 
teenth annual convention. Large attend- 
ance, good speakers and interesting dis- 
cussions were outstanding features of 
the two-day meeting. 

At the opening session, the Hon. 
Charles W. Jewett, mayor of Indian- 
apolis, extended a welcome, congratulat- 
ing Indiana bakers on the work they had 
accomplished and for their success in 
obtaining the adoption of much needed 
baking legislation. 

Other speakers were President Elmer 
I. Cline; Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of 
the American Institute of Baking; Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley; I. L. Miller, Indiana 
food and drug commissioner; D. P. 
Chindblom, secretary of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry; Jo- 
seph Bell, Chicago; Fred Millis, Indian- 
apolis; J. M. Hartley, secretary of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America; 
Frank Middleton, Marion; John F., 
Ruger, La Fayette; A. L. Taggart, In- 
dianapolis. 

The association unanimously adopted 
a resolution that it withdraw its mem- 
bership from the Tri-State Association 
of the Baking Industry, with which it has 
been affiliated for some years. 

Officers elected for the year: John F. 
Ruger, La Fayette, president; Eugene 
C. Quigg, Richmond, vice-president; C. 
P. Ehlers, Indianapolis, secretary; C. H. 
Webber, Shelbyville, treasurer. 

A two-reel motion-picture entitled 
“Farth’s Greatest Gift” was shown by 
the Bay State Milling Co., under direc- 
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tion of Eugene P. Cornell and staff, of 
Boston. 

Many interesting exhibits of bakers’ 
machinery and supplies were on view, 
including well-known flour brands. 

The membership of the Indiana asso- 
ciation now numbers 432, which is esti- 
mated as being 75 per cent of the state 
baking industry and about 90 per cent 
of its total baking plant bread produc- 
tion. 

A. S. Purves. 





FOOD PRICES NOT LOWER 


Reports of Decreases in Retail Costs Not 
Borne Out by Department of 
Labor Statistics 


Reports of lower prices are not borne 
out by statistics of retail food prices 
which are collected and compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. Retail 
prices of food are secured from retail 
dealers through monthly reports of actual 
selling prices on the 15th of each month, 
and are on identical brands, grades and 
qualities of goods. It is necessary that 
prices of commodities be obtained in this 
way if price quotations are to show in- 
creases or decreases at all accurately. 

According to the figures thus compiled, 
the retail cost of 22 articles of food in 
December was the highest ever attained, 
being 2.6 per cent higher than in No- 
vember, 5 per cent higher than in De- 
cember, 1918, and 89 per cent higher than 
in December, 1913. This comparison is 
based on the average retail prices of the 
following articles, weighted according to 
the consumption of the average family: 
sirloin steak, round steak, rib _ roast, 
chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, ba- 
con, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, 
cheese, rice, coffee and tea. 

During 1919, monthly retail prices of 
food have been secured for 44 food arti- 
cles. During the month from Nov. 15 to 
Dec. 15, 22 of these 44 articles increased 
in price as follows: cabbage, 36 per cent; 
onions, 17; granulated sugar, 16; strictly 
fresh eggs, 11; cream of wheat and pota- 
toes, 10; raisins, 5; flour, 4; butter and 
storage eggs, 3; fresh milk and canned 
salmon, 2; lamb, evaporated milk, oleo- 
margarine, cheese, macaroni, rice, canned 
peas and bananas, 1. Rib roast and 
chuck roast increased less than five-tenths 
of 1 per cent each. The 12 articles which 
decreased in price were: pork chops, 10 
per cent; lard and oranges, 4; tea and 
prunes, 3; sirloin steak, round steak, 
bacon, ham and navy beans, 1; hens and 
crisco, less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
Plate beef, nut margarine, bread, corn 
meal, rolled oats, corn flakes, baked 
beans, canned corn, canned tomatoes, and 
coffee remained the same in price asin 
November. 

During the year period from Decem- 
ber, 1918, to December, 1919, 19 of the 
29 articles for which prices were secured 
on both dates, increased as follows: 
onions, 108 per cent; prunes, 53; coffee, 
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51; raisins, 48; -potatoes and granulated 
sugar, 34; rice, 27; canned salmon, 16; 
flour, 15; strictly fresh eggs, 11; storage 
eggs, 9; butter, 7; fresh milk, 6; bread, 
4; corn meal and tea, 3; hens and lard, 
2; cheese, 1. The 10 articles which de- 
creased in price during the year were: 
navy beans, 21 per cent; plate beef, 18; 
bacon, 14; chuck roast, 11; pork chops, 
8; ham and round steak, 6; rib roast, 5; 
sirloin steak, 3; lamb, 2. 


CHANGES stNce 1913 


During the six-year period from De- 
cember, 1913, to December, 1919, six of 
the 24 articles for which prices were 
secured in December, 1913, and upon 
which this comparison can be based, in- 
creased 100 per cent and over. Rice in- 
creased 103 per cent; corn meal, 113; 
lard, 121; potatoes, 126; flour, 141; gran- 
ulated sugar, 169. All the other articles 
increased 50 per cent or over with the 
exception of tea, which increased 27 per 
cent, and plate beef, which increased 43 
per cent. 

Based on the average price for the 
year 1913 as 100, the retail price index 
number for the 22 articles of food for 
the United States, was 192 for November 
and 197 for December, making, as stated 
above, an increase of 2.6 per cent in the 
month, 





Competition Prevents Price Increase 

The Philadelphia manager of a large 
spring wheat mill says: Bakers in this 
section are still supplied with flour pur- 
chased on a lower basis than today’s mar- 
ket. High prices for the better grades 
are causing the bakers to work on the 
lower grades to keep intact their margin 
of profit, rather than advance the price 
of bread. There is an item in this morn- 
ing’s paper, dated Jan, 14, in which sev- 
eral of the largest bakers in this market 
have been interviewed relative to the pos- 
sibility of increasing the price of bread, 
and they have agreed that competition 
prevents this. Resellers have been active 
on this market, and at prices considerably 
under those of the mills. Bakers are out 
of the market, except as resell bargains 
are offered them. 


Globe Grain & Milling Co. 

In the latter part of December, the 
northern California sales force and some 
of the executives of the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co. gathered in San Francisco 
for an important conference, lasting over 
a period of two days, the object being to 
discuss trade conditions and sales meth- 
ods. B. F. Hutchinson, advertising man- 
ager, and F. C. Butler, manager of the 
manufactured feeds department, were 
the principal speakers. 

The Globe organization has increased 
so rapidly in the last few years that new 
problems are coming up continuously 
which make it necessary for meetings of 
this character, which are exceedingly 
helpful to the sales force and to the ex- 
ecutives, and they have been made an- 
nual affairs by the company. 





Salesmen and Executives of the Globe Grain & Milling Co., in Annual Conference 
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EXPORT QUOTATIONS AND PRACTICE 





Definitions and Recommendations for a Standard American Export Prac- 
tice Adopted by the New York Conference of Export Associations 


The following definitions of export 
quotations and general recommendations 
for a standard American export practice 
were adopted by the National Foreign 
Trade Council, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, National 
Association of Manufacturers, American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association, 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, Amer- 
ican Exporters’ and Importers’ Associa- 
tion, Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, New York Produce Ex- 
change, and New York Merchants’ As- 
sociation, at a conference held in India 
House, New York, on Dec. 16, 1919: 


DEFINITIONS OF EXPORT QUOTATIONS 


These are, in their order, the normal 
situations on which an export manufac- 
turer or shipper may desire to quote 
prices. It is understood that unless a 
particular railroad is specified, the prop- 
erty will be delivered to the carrier most 
conveniently located to the shipper. If 
the buyer, for the purpose of delivery, 
or in order to obtain lower transporta- 
tion charges, desires that the goods be 
delivered to a carrier further removed 
from the shipper and entailing a greater 
cost than delivery to the carrier most 
favorably situated, the carrier to which 
the buyer desires delivery of the goods 
should be named in the quotation. The 
term “cars or lighters” as used herein, 
is intended to include river, lake or coast- 
wise ships, canal-boats, barges, or other 
means of transportation, when so speci- 
fied in the quotation. 

1. When the price quoted applies only 
at inland shipping point and the seller 
merely undertakes to load the goods on 
or in cars or lighters furnished by the 
railroad company serving the industry 
or most conveniently located to the in- 
dustry, without other designation as to 
routing, the proper term is “f.o.b. 
(named point).” 

Under this quotation the seller must place 
goods on or in cars or lighters; secure rail- 
road bill of lading, and be responsible for 
loss and/or damage until goods have been 
placed in or on cars or lighters at forward- 
ing point, and clean bill of lading has been 
furnished by the railroad company. 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage incurred thereafter; pay all 
transportation charges, including taxes, if 
any, and handle all subsequent movement of 
the goods. 

2. When the seller quotes a price in- 
cluding transportation charges to the 

rt of exportation without assuming re- 
sponsibility for the goods after obtain- 
ing a clean bill of lading at point of 
origin, the proper term is “f.o.b. (named 
point) freight prepaid to (named point 
on the seaboard).” 

Under this quotation, the seller must place 
goods on or in cars or lighters; secure rail- 
road bill of lading; pay freight to named 
port, and be responsible for loss and/or dam- 
age until goods have been placed in or on 
cars or lighters at forwarding point, and 
clean bill of lading has been furnished by 
the railroad company. 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage incurred thereafter; handle 
all subsequent movement of the goods; un- 
load goods from cars; transport goods to 
vessels; pay all demurrage and/or storage 
charges, and arrange for storage in ware- 
house or on wharf where necessary. 

3. Where the seller wishes to quote a 
price, from which the buyer may deduct 
the cost of transportation to a given 
point on the seaboard, without the seller 
assuming responsibility for the goods 
after obtaining a clean bill of lading at 
point of origin, the proper term is “f.o.b. 
(named point) freight allowed to (named 
point on the seaboard).” 

Under this quotation, the seller must place 
goods on or in cars or lighters; secure rail- 
road bill of lading, and be responsible for 
loss and/or damage until goods have been 
placed in or on cars or lighters at forward- 
ing point, and clean bill of lading has been 
furnished by the railroad company. 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage incurred thereafter; pay all 
transportation charges (buyer is then en- 
titled to deduct from the amount of the 
invoice the freight paid from primary point 
to named port); handle all subsequent move- 
ment of the goods; unload goods from cars; 
transport goods to vessel; pay all demurrage 
and/or storage charges, and arrange for 
storage in warehouse or on wharf where 
necessary. 

4. The seller may desire to quote a 
price covering the transportation of the 
goods to seaboard, assuming responsi- 


bility for loss and/or damage up to that 
point. In this case, the proper term is 
“f.o.b. cars (named point on seaboard).” 


Under this quotation, the seller must place 
goods on or in cars; secure railroad bill of 
lading; pay all freight charges from for- 
warding point to port on seaboard, and be 
responsible for loss and/or damage until 
goods have arrived in or on cars at the 
named port. 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage incurred thereafter; unload 
goods from cars; handle all subsequent 
movement of the goods; transport goods to 
vessel; pay all demurrage and/or storage 
charges, and arrange for storage in ware- 
house or on wharf where necessary. 


5. It may be that the goods, on which 
a price is quoted covering the transporta- 
tion of the goods to the seaboard, consti- 
tute less than a carload lot. In this case, 
the proper term is “f.o.b. cars (named 
port) Le.1.” 


Under this quotation, the seller must de- 
liver goods to the initial carrier; secure rail- 
road bill of lading; pay all freight charges 
from forwarding point to port on seaboard, 
and be responsible for loss and/or damage 
until goods have arrived on cars at the 
named port, 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage incurred thereafter; handle 
all subsequent movement of the goods; ac- 
cept goods from the carrier; transport goods 
to vessel; pay all storage charges, and ar- 


into vessel where weight of goods is too 
great for ship’s tackle, 

8. The seller may desire to quote a 
price covering all expenses up to and in- 
cluding delivery of the s upon the 
overseas vessel at a named port. In this 
case, the proper term is “f.o.b. vessel 
(named port).” 

Under this quotation, the seller must meet 
all charges incurred in placing goods actu- 
ally on board the vessel, and be responsible 
for all loss and/or damage until goods have 
been placed on board the vessel. 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage thereafter, and handle all 
subsequent movement of the goods. 


9. The seller may be ready to go far- 
ther than the delivery of his ds upon 
the over-sea vessel and be willing to pay 
transportation to a foreign point of de- 
livery. In this case, the proper term is 
“C. & F. (named foreign port).” 


Under this quotation, the seller must make 
freight contract and pay transportation 
charges sufficient to carry goods to agreed 
destination; deliver to buyer or his agent 
proper bills of lading to the agreed destina- 
tion, and be responsible for loss and/or dam- 
age until goods have been delivered along- 
side the ship and clean ocean bill of lading 
obtained (seller is not responsible for deliv- 
ery of goods at destination). 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage thereafter and must take 
out all necessary insurance; handle all sub- 
sequent movement of the goods; take deliv- 
ery and pay costs of discharge, lighterage 
and landing at foreign port of destination 
in accordance with bill of lading clauses, and 
pay foreign customs duties and wharfage 
charges, if any. 


10. The seller may desire to quote a 





rock of production. 


world to have this demonstration. 


phy of life. 





A BANKRUPT IDEA 


The whole of the various sorts of socialism are based on one primary 
conception, That is that the productivity of the human being can be main- 
tained under the impulse of altruism, and the selection of the particular 
human for his most productive performance can be made by some super- 
imposed bureaucracy. My conclusion is that socialism, as a philosophy of 
human application, has already bankrupted itself, wrecked itself on the 
It has proved itself, with rivers of blood and suffering, 
to be an economic and spiritual fallacy. I believe it was necessary for the 
A purely philosophical view might be 
that these experiences are necessary to humanity, groping for something 
better. But it is not necessary that we of the United States, now that we 
have witnessed these results, plunge our own population into these miseries 
and into a laboratory for experiment in foreign social diseases. 

Bankruptcy of the socialist idea does not relieve us from the necessity 
of finding a solution to the primary question which underlies discontent— 
the better division of the products of industry and the steady development 
of higher productivity, but this solution must be found by Americans, in a 
practical American way, based upon American ideas, on American philoso- 
It must be founded on our national instincts and upon the 
normal development of our national institutions. 

It must be founded, too, upon the fundamental fact that every section 
of this nation, the farmer, the industrial worker, the professional man, the 
employer, are all absolutely interdependent upon each other in this task of 
maximum production and the better distribution of its results. 
founded upon the maximum exertion of every individual within his physical 
ability, and upon the reduction of waste, nationally and individually. A 
maximum production can be obtained only under conditions that protect the 
physical and intellectual well-being of the producer.—Hersert Hoover. 


It must be 








range for storage in warehouse or on wharf 
where necessary, 


6. Seller may quote a price which 
will include the expense of transporta- 
tion of the goods by rail to the seaboard, 
including lighterage. In this case, the 
proper term is “f.o.b. cars (named port) 
lighterage free.” 


Under this quotation, the seller must place 
goods on or in cars; secure railroad bill of 
lading; pay all transportation charges to, 
including lighterage at, the port named, and 
be responsible- for loss and/or damage until 
goods have arrived on cars at the named 
port. 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage incurred thereafter; handle 
all subsequent movement of the goods; take 
out the insurance necessary to the safety 
of the goods after arrival on the cars; pay 
the cost of hoisting goods into vessel where 
weight of goods is too great for ship’s tackle, 
and pay all demurrage and other charges, 
except lighterage charges. ’ 


7. The seller may desire to quote a 
price covering delivery of the goods 
alongside overseas vessel and within reach 
of its loading tackle. In this case, the 
proper term is “f.a.s. vessel (named 
port).” 


Under this quotation, the seller must 
transport goods to seaboard; store goods in 
warehouse or on wharf if necessary, unless 
buyer’s obligation includes provision of ship- 
ping facilities; place goods alongside vessel 
either in a lighter or on the wharf, and 
be responsible for loss and/or damage until 
goods have been delivered alongside the ship 
or on wharf. 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage thereafter, and for insur- 
ance; handle all subsequent movement of 
the goods, and pay cost of hoisting goods 


price covering the cost of the goods, the 
marine insurance on the goods, and all 
transportation charges to the foreign 
point of delivery. In this case, the prop- 
er term is “c.i.f. (named foreign port).” 


Under this quotation, the seller must make 
freight contract afid pay freight charges 
sufficient to carry goods to agreed destina- 
tion; take out and pay for necessary marine 
insurance; be responsible for loss and/or 
damage until goods have been delivered 
alongside the ship, and clean ocean bill of 
lading and insurance policy have been de- 
livered to the buyer, or his agent (seller 
is not responsible for the delivery of goods 
at destination, nor for payment by the un- 
derwriters of insurance claims), and pro- 
vide war risk insurance, where necessary, for 
buyer’s account. 

The buyer must be responsible for loss 
and/or damage thereafter, and must make 
all claims to which he may be entitled under 
the insurance directly on the underwriters; 
take delivery and pay costs of discharge, 
lighterage and landing at foreign port of 
destination in accordance with bill of lading 
clauses, and pay foreign customs duties and 
wharfage charges, if any. 


EXPLANATIONS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


F.o.b: free on board. 

F.a.s: free alongside ship. 

C.& F: cost and freight. 

C.i.f: cost, insurance and freight. 
L.c.l: less than carload lot. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
Exporters are urged to bear in mind 
that the confusion and controversies 
which have arisen have sprung in part 
from the use of an excessive number of 
abbreviated forms with substantially sim- 
ilar meanings, as well as from the use 


. 
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of abbreviations in a sense different from 
their original meanings, or in an applica- 
tion not originally given them and dif- 
ferent from the sense or application un- 
derstood by foreign buyers. 

In simplified and standardized prac- 
tice lies the best hope of reducing con- 
fusion and avoiding controversy. 

The conference urges upon exporters 
the very great importance at all times of 
making their intention in whatever qu. 
tations they employ so thoroughly cle 
as to be impossible of -misunderstandi; » 
or misinterpretation. It is much better 5 
take the time and space at the outset {9 
make the quotation clearly understoo |, 
than to be compelled in the end to 
through vexatious controversy or litiy 
tion, which costs not only time and , 
pense but customers as well. 

“Misunderstandings can best be avoi 
ed if the seller will formulate a writt: 
statement of the general conditions 1 
der which his sales are to be made, aii 
will see that the foreign buyer po.- 
sesses these terms of sale when conside 
ing a quotation. The items which may }\e 
included in such a statement, deal wit 
delivery, delays, partial shipments, shi))- 
ping instructions, inspection,  clain,, 
damage, and payment. If all contin- 
gencies are thus covered by careful) 
considered conditions of sale, disput. 
will largely be prevented. 

The quotation “f.o.b. (named port 
as “f.o.b. New York,” “f.o.b. New 0 
leans,” “f.o.b. San Francisco,” is oftey 
used by inland producers and distri) 
tors to mean merely delivery of the goocs 
at railway terminal at the port name. 
This abbreviation originated as an ex- 
port quotation, and had no application 
to inland shipments. It was used on); 
to mean delivery of the goods upon an 
over-sea vessel at the port named. That, 
in fact, is the meaning universally given 
to the phrase among foreigners, and js 
the meaning which the best practice 
among exporters requires it invarial|y 
to have. 

But because of the confusion which 
has arisen through the use of that form 
with a different meaning by inland pro- 
ducers and distributors, and in the in- 
terest of unmistakable clarity, the con- 
ference most strongly urges the invavi- 
able use by American manufacturers aid 
exporters of the form “f.o.b. vessel 
(named port).” This adds only one word 
to the abbreviated form and has the 
great advantage that it cannot be mis- 
understood. It also avoids the difficuliy 
which might arise among foreigners not 
always well versed in American geog- 
raphy, through confusing an inland for- 
warding point with a shipping port at 
seaboard. 

The conference calls attention to tiie 
fact that in selling “f.a.s. vessel” manu- 
facturers and exporters should be care (ul 
to have their agreements with buyers 
cover explicitly the question of respon, i- 
bility for loss after goods have been (e- 
livered on the wharf or alongside the 
vessel and before they are actually loa:- 
ed on the ship. There is no general|; 
established practice on this point. Tire 
recommendation of the conference in tie 
definitions of responsibility under sc:- 
tion 7 sets up a rule which it is hop:d 
will lead to the establishment of a stan|- 
ard practice. 

It is understood that the provision »f 
lighterage covered in several of thi-e 
recommendations is only within the usw 
free lighterage limits of the port, aid 
that where lighterage outside such limiis 
is required, it is for buyer’s account. 

The conference points out that in 
quoting “C. & F.” or “c.i.f.,” exportes 
moving large quantities of material 
one vessel should be careful to ascerta 1 
in advance the buyer’s capacity to ta c 
delivery. This because, under these teriis 
and as a condition of making the freig't 
rate, transportation companies may 
quire a certain rate of discharge pcr 
day, and that rate of discharge might \c 
in excess of the buyer’s capacity to take 
delivery. In such event an adjustme't 
with the transportation company wou: 
be necessary, which might affect | 
freight rate and consequently the pric 
to be quoted. 

The conference also strongly urg:s 
shippers clearly to understand the pro- 
visions of their insurance protection ©” 
all foreign sales, irrespective of the gen- 
eral terms used thereon. In almost ail 
cases it should be possible, when making 
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shipments by steamer, to obtain insur- 
ance cover giving full protection from 
primary shipping point to designated sea 
ielivery, and/or foreign port deliv- 
As ordinary marine insurance un- 
der f.p.a. conditions, i.e. free of particu- 
lar average, gives no protection against 
deterioration and/or damage to the mer- 
chandise itself while in transit, when 
| by the recognized hazards attend- 
ich’ risks, shippers should endeavor 
cases to obtain insurance under 
w.p.i. (s.p.a.) conditions, i.e. with par- 
ticu average (subject to particular 
e), when in excess of the custom- 
ary inchise of 3 per cent to 5 per cent. 
Un such form of insurance, under- 
writers will be called upon to pay claims 
for camages when these exceed the stipu- 
lated franchise. 
conference points out that inas- 
fees for consular invoices and 


port ( 
ery. 
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sim items are arbitrary charges fixed 
by eign governments, they are not in- 
clu in the terms of C. & F. or cif. 
qui ions, and it is part of the duty of 
the er to meet them. 

|’ . ally, the conference strongly recom- 
me . as a most effective measure of 


simplification, the general practice of 
for export, as far as possible, 


eit “fia.s. vessel,’ “f.o.b. vessel” or 
+ ’ Concentration on this small list, 
all which terms are readily understood 
abroad and are difficult of misinterpreta- 
tion, will, it is felt, be markedly influ- 
en in avoiding confusion and contro- 
ve 

conclusions and definitions set 
fo ibove are the recommendations of 
i conference which was composed of rep- 
re itives of nine of the great com- 
mercial organizations of the United 
St interested in foreign trade. Not 
all ave as yet the force of law or long- 
established practice; but it is the hope 
and expectation of the conference that 
these recommendations will receive such 
adherence on the part of American pro- 
ducers and distributors, as to make them 
in fact the standard American practice. 
A) it is, therefore, expected that in 
due time they will receive the sanction 
of al authority. 





Boston Flour and Grain Club 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 31—At the an- 
nu mecting of the Boston Flour 
in Grain Club, held on Jan. 29, 


in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
the following officers were elected: presi- 
det Walter E. Smith; vice-president, 
\lexander S. Macdonald; secretary-treas- 
urer, Seth Catlin, Jr; executive commit- 
tee, Robert C. Bacon, Leon H. Davis, and 
the officers ex-officio. The club has now 
1 membership of 147. 
Louis W. DePass. 





FARM YIELDS IN YEAR 1919 


Estimated Value of United States Agricul- 
‘ural Products $25,000,000,000—Corn 
Leads All Crops 


e value of farm products in the 
United States in 1919 was $24,982,000,- 
Of is estimated at farmers’ price by 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

(9 account of many and important 





d itions this total can have signifi- 
ci only as an index number. Reck- 
Ol from 1909 as 100, the total for 
19!’ stood at 109, for 1913 at 115, for 
19 it 116, the first war year; for 1915 
at | 26, for 1916 at 157, for 1917 at 226, 
for \918 at 263 and for 1919 at 292, near- 


ly ee times the amount of 1909. 

the value of crops of 1919, $16,- 
025.00,000 are items and groups of 
ite that each exceed $1,000,000,000. 
By ‘ar the most valuable single crop is 
co the computed value of which, at 
$1 bu, is $3,934,000,000, or more than 


the farm value of all crops before 1904. 

cotton crop, although low in 
qt ty and beset with export difficul- 
tie second, with $1,969,000,000 for lint 
ani! 52,235,000,000 for lint and seed. 

comes third in order in 1919, the 
109,100,000 tons having a firm value of 
52,1 29,000,000. If to this is added value 
of pasturage, the total may be three to 
three and a half billion dollars. 


aa 


heat had an average farm price of 
Ile per bu in 1919 above the price of 
1918, of $2.15. With a value of $2,024,- 
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000,000 it is the fourth crop in order, 
the quantity being 941,000,000 bus. 

All cereals combined give a value of 
$7,474,000,000, more than the annual value 
of all farm crops before 1916. The vege- 
table total, including potatoes and sweet 
potatoes, is $1,479,090,000; fruit total, 
$730,000,000; seeds total, $261,000,000, in- 
cluding beans and peanuts; sugar-pro- 
ducing crops, $147,000,000. 

The total farm value of animal prod- 
ucts is $8,957,000,000, chief being animals 
sold and slaughtered, which is $4,364,000,- 
000. Next come dairy products at $2,- 
789,000,000. Poultry products are $1,- 
359,000,000, and wools $160,000,000. 








KANSAS INDUSTRIAL 
COURT LAW 











The essential features of the industrial 
court law of Kansas, which has just re- 
ceived the governor’s signature, are sum- 
marized by the Kansas City Star as fol- 
lews: ¢ 

1. Establishes an industrial court of 
three judges appointed by the governor, 
with three-year terms. 

2. Salaries of judges, $5,000 per year. 

3. Court given full power and author- 
ity to supervise all public utilities and all 
common carriers in the state. 

4. Operation of following named em- 
ployments: industries and common car- 
riers determined and declared to be af- 
fected with the public interest and sub- 
ject to supervision for the purpose of 
“preserving the peace, protecting the 
public health, preventing industrial strife, 
disorder and waste, and securing regular 
and orderly conduct of the business di- 
rectly affecting the living conditions of 
the people of the state and in the promo- 
tion of the general welfare’; manufac- 
ture and preparation of food products, 
in any stage of process from their nat- 
ural state to a condition to be used as 
food for human beings; manufacture of 
clothing and all wearing apparel; the 
mining or production of fuel, either for 
domestic or manufacturing purposes; 
the transportation of any of the above 
products. 

5. The court is given power to “super- 
vise, direct and control the operation of 
the industries and employments named 
in the act, and all public utilities and 
common carriers” named in the act, and 
to do “all things needful for the proper 
and expeditious enforcement of the law.” 

6. Court is authorized to adopt all 
rules and regulations to govern its pro- 
ceedings and to enforce its orders. 

7. Declared to be necessary for the 
public peace, health and general welfare 


“ 


that all industries and employments 
named in the measure shall be operated 
with reasonable continuity and efficiency 
in order that the people may live in 
peace and security, and be supplied with 
the necessaries of life. 

8. No person, firm, corporation or 
association of persons shall in any man- 
ner or to any extent willfully hinder, 
delay, limit or suspend such continuous 
and efficient operation for the purpose 
of evading the provisions of the act. 

9. No person, firm, corporation or as- 
sociation of persons shall do any act or 
refuse or neglect to do or perform any 
duty enjoined upon them by the act with 
the intent to delay or hinder the con- 
tinuous and efficient operation of the 
employments and industries named in 
the act, except under the terms of the 
act itself. 

10. In ease of any controversy arising 
between employers and workers in any 
of the employments or industries named, 
which threatens to endanger the continu- 
ity or efficiency of the service named, 
full authority and jurisdiction is given 
the court to act upon its own initiative 
to summon all necessary persons and ob- 
tain books and papers to investigate such 
controversy. 

11. Court is empowered to make such 
temporary findings and orders as may 
be necessary to preserve the public peace 
and welfare and to preserve and pro- 
tect the status of the parties, property 
and public interests involved pending the 
investigation. 

12, The court is authorized to demand 
in making such investigations to take evi- 
dence and to examine all necessary rec- 
ords, and to investigate conditions sur- 
rounding the workers and to consider the 
wages paid to labor and the return accru- 
ing to capital, and the rights and welfare 
of the public and all other matters af- 
fecting the conduct of the industries. 

13. It is further made the duty of 
the court to make investigation as above 
described, upon the complaint of either 
yarty to the controversy, or upon the pe- 
fition of 10 citizens or the complaint of 
the attorney general. 

14. The court is authorized to order 
such changes as may be necessary in the 
conduct of the industries affected in the 
matter of working or living conditions, 
hours of labor, rules and practices, and 
to establish a reasonable minimum wage 
for the workers, or standard of wages, 
such orders to stand for a reasonable 
time pending the investigation of contro- 
versies or until such time as the employ- 
ers and workers reach an agreement 
among themselves affecting such condi- 
tions. 

15. It is declared necessary that, “for 
the promotion of the general welfare,” 
all workers engaged in any industry af- 
fected shall at all times receive a fair 
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wage and have healthful and moral sur- 
roundings while engaged in such labor. 

16. The right of every person to 
make his own choice of employment and 
to carry out fair, just and reasonable 
contracts of employment ts recognized 
by the law. If any such contract is 
found to be unfair by the court during 
the pendency of such contract, the court 
may order it changed or amended. 

17. If either or both parties to a con- 
troversy refuse to obey the orders of the 
court after a finding is made, to the en- 
dangering of the continuity and efficiency 
of the service to the public, the state may 
take over such industries and operate 
them. 

18. Labor unions may incorporate un- 
der the laws of the state, but are not 
compelled to. 

19. The right of collective bargaining 
is recognized. 

20. The right to picket industrial 
plants or to disturb the workers engaged 
is denied. ‘ 

21. Unlawful for any person, firm or 
corporation to discharge any employee 
for appearing before the court, either to 
make complaint before it or testify in 
its hearings. 

22. ‘To cease work—or strike—for the 
purpose of violating the law, is made an 
offense punishable by a fine of $500 or 
six months in jail, or both. 

23. For any officer of any firm, cor- 
poration, union or association to order 
or to call a strike, or foment one, is 
made a felony, punishable by five years 
in the penitentiary or a fine of $1,000, 
or both, 





Electric Flour Mill for China 


Through the agents of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co. in Shanghai, several mod- 
ernly equipped flour mills have been 
erected in China within recent years. 

The Foh Sing mill, Shanghai, one of 
the most recent to be contracted for, is 
electrically driven. A few years ago 
such a modern idea in China would have 
‘caused a sensation in American engineer- 
ing circles. Now, it is only a matter of 
note, just another step in the education 
of China, another milestone passed in 
the direction of progress and modern 
manufacturing methods by one of the 
oldest of nations. 


Prospective Jute Crop of India 

It is estimated that there was an in- 
crease of 10 per cent in the acreage 
planted in jute in India for the year 
1919, and that, because of the favorable 
weather, the yield will be about 11 per 
cent better than the previous crop, total- 
ing approximately 9,000,000 bales, which 
should be more than enough to meet the 
world’s requirements under prevailing 
conditions. 





Foh Sing Mill No. 


2, Shanghai, China, with Capacity of 1,500 Bbis Wheat Flour Daily 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


An important improvement has been 
added to the already generous treatment 
the Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., has been ex- 
tending to its employees. “Grodip In- 
surance,” as it is known, has been adopt- 
ed as a permanent feature of the re- 
ward those who work for this company 
receive. This applies to its factories at 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. 

The new plan came into force on Feb. 
1. Under its provisions every employee 
is given a free life insurance policy, which 
is graduated in its value according to 
length of service. For male employees 
the value of the policy ranges from five 
hurdred dollars for service of less than 
one year to fifteen hundred dollars for 
seven years and over. For females the 
benefit begins at two hundred and fifty 
dollars for one year or less of service 
and ranges up to one thousand dollars 
for six years or over. 

In providing this insurance the com- 
pany pays all premiums. There is no 
medical examination. The mere fact of 
employment is all the qualification neces- 
sary, and death from any cause is cov- 
ered. If any employee becomes perma- 
nently disabled before the age of sixty 
the full value of insurance policy is pay- 
able immediately. These benefits are ad- 
ditional to any that may be secured to 
employees under workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts or other laws. The only limita- 
tion is that the policy terminates on ter- 
mination of employment. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of the 
features of the Canadian Bag Co.’s ex- 
celient new departure. It marks a step 
which will doubtless be followed by 
others in the same and other lines of 
business. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


A good demand exists in the domestic 
market for Manitoba spring wheat flour, 
principally in mixed cars, and mills are 
gradually cutting down the quantity of 
feed to each car. There is also a little 
business coming from bakers but, owing 
to the stocks they are carrying, this is 
small in comparison with the usual vol- 
ume at this season. Many Ontario mills 
are severely handicapped at present on 
account of being obliged to carry stocks 
of spring wheat flour which have been 
sold to the Canadian Wheat Board for 
export. The embargo placed on ship- 
ments some time ago has not been re- 
moved, and if this is not done soon a 
number of mills will be forced to close 
down for want of storage capacity, and 
in some cases for want of finance, as 
their money is invested in the flour they 
are holding. Standard grade spring 
wheat flour is quoted at $13.15 bbl, in 
98-lb bags, net cash terms, delivered On- 
tario points. 

In the domestic market for winter 
wheat flour the demand has eased off a 
little, but there is still a good volume of 
business being done. Buyers are offering 
$9.85@10 bbl for soft winters, in second- 
hand jute bags, f.o.b. Montreal. Toronto 
territory would pay 5c under Montreal, 
or $9.80@9.95 bbl, in second-hand jutes. 

There is a fair inquiry for Ontario 
spring wheat flour, but there seems to 
be very little wheat available, so sales 
are confined to odd cars here and there. 
Prices are about the same as those being 
paid for winter wheat flour. 


The Canadian Wheat Board is in the 
market for soft winter wheat flour, and 
is offering $9.95 bbl, in new 98-lb jute 
bags, net weights, Montreal freights. It 
is not expected, however, that the board 
will be able to obtain much at this price, 
as domestic prices for flour packed in new 
jute bags are 5@l1l5c bbl higher than 
the board’s figure. 


. 


MILLFEED 


The demand far exceeds the supply, 
and it seems to be impossible for mills 
to cope with the inquiry that exists now 
for feed in mixed cars. Prices are fixed, 
otherwise there would be no trouble what- 
ever in making sales at very much higher 
figures than sellers are allowed to ask. 
Bran is selling at $45 ton, in mixed cars 
with flour, delivered Ontario points; 
shorts, $52. 

WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is scarce. Mills 
are anxious buyers, and will pay the full 
government prices for almost any grade 
they can get, but farmers do not seem 
inclined to make deliveries. Quotations: 
No. 2 red, white or mixed winter, in 
store, Montreal, $2.33 bu; No. 1 northern, 
track, Bay ports, or all-rail, $2.9314. 


OATMEAL 


There is a better demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal. Prices range $5@5.25 
per 90-lb bag; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats; reground oat 
hulls are also higher in price, and there 
is a good inquiry for this article at $35 
@36 ton, Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 
There is practically no change in 
coarse grains. Prices are steady. No. 3 
white Ontario oats, 98c@$1 bu, point of 
shipment; malting barley, $1.80@1.82; 
rye, $1.77@1.80; buckwheat, $1.45@1.48; 
peas, $3; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
94144,¢ bu,—in store, Fort William; No. 
3 yellow corn, prompt, $1.85 bu, track, 
Toronto. 
NOTES 
The Georgian Bay Milling & Power 
Co., Ltd., Meaford, has bought the flour 
mill at Creemore, Ont. 


Campbell & McNab, Douglas, Ont., 
whose mill burned in December, will re- 
build as rapidly as possible. 


Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, fire insurance brokers, Hamilton, 
Ont., visited Toronto on Tuesday. 


Dr. F. J. Birchard, chemist in charge 
of Dominion Grain Research Labora- 
tories, Winnipeg, Man., was in Toronto 
this week on his way home from Ottawa. 
He left for Winnipeg on Wednesday. 

One of the buildings owned by William 
and J. G, Greey, manufacturers of mill 
machinery, Toronto, burned Jan. 26. The 
loss, including the building and ma- 
chinery, amounts to $65,000, and is par- 
tially covered by insurance. Mr, Greey 
states that his firm will rebuild at once. 

The mill and elevator at Ilderton, Ont., 
has been burned, along with a quantity 
of grain and grist belonging to local 
farmers. This property was recently pur- 


chased from James McIntosh by the 
United Farmers of Ontario, and the 
transfer was to have taken place on 
Feb. 1. 


At a conference of seed experts, gov- 
ernment officials and farmers at the Par- 
liament buildings here, it was pointed 
out that Canadian seed growers have cap- 
tured the trade formerly held by Ger- 
many in Canada. Attention was also 
called to the fact that a new variety of 
wheat, known as O.A.C. No. 104, has 
been produced by the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnipec, Man., Jan. 31.—Pressure 
for supplies of flour, which has been such 
a marked feature of the Canadian mar- 
kets throughout the winter, continues. 
In every part of western Canada there 
is at present a surplus of buying orders. 
A number of companies have withdrawn 
their travellers in an effort to reduce 
sales until shipments now overdue have 
been made. Altogether, the situation 
here is a most extraordinary one. Never 
before have millers been forced to prac- 
tice so much tact and resourcefulness 
in dealing with orders for flour. No 
doubt the abnormal shortage of cars now 
to be observed on all lines of railways has 
considerable to do with the shortage of 
flour. 

No sales are being made for export. 
In fact the Wheat Board is finding it 
profitable to resell some of its stock of 
flour (originally purchased for export) 
in home markets. This fact is signifi- 
cant. Standard brands of spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb jute sacks, cash 
or sight draft terms, are as follows: 
Ontario from Port Arthur west....... 
TO UN: 6 b:0s 00:0 60.5 6.06 Kaew eb 
Saskatchewan points .......ccsscceee 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 2 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 2.§ 
PPIMOS MOPOLE. 2 cece vevcsacvvesccaees 13.0 

Dealers requiring time will be charged 
10c bbl over above list. City dealers buying 
ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c 
over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 40c 
bbl over; 24's, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 
98’s, 49's or 24’s, 50c bbl extra. 





WHEAT 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg continue to decline. Low tempera- 
tures and storms have made marketing 
and handling of wheat a difficult busi- 
ness, with the results shown in this week’s 
statistics of movement. This, in turn, is 
reacting on the milling output to a seri- 
ous degree, and is perhaps the chief rea- 
son for the abnormal demand for flour. 
Following are the prices being advanced 
to farmers by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, basis in store, Fort William, to- 
gether with prices charged millers for 
same grades, in same position, per bu: 


Farmers Millers 





Pe CN. 5c bane dendece $2.15 $2.80 
Pe SS PNG MOR 2 kcVaceedocern Bae 2.77 
ee. re 2.08 2.73 
No. 4 wheat Sptrvucrwuea’s 2.02 2. 
Ee Net re se ry 2.02 2. 
Pee DB GUUS cccccceeeacetas 1.91 2 
ee ee ee ee 1.81 2.46 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public. 

The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying 
and administration charges and profits 
to be divided among farmers at close of 
crop year. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are in fair demand. At 
times the market has weak spells, and 
holders seem none too sure of their 
ground, Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 9414c; No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern barley, $1.827%,; No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern rye, $1.8114,—in store, Fort William 
or Port Arthur. 


OATMEAL 


Demand is good and prices steady. 
Standard brands of rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, delivered to the trade in Manitoba, 
are quoted $4.35, in Saskatchewan $4.50, 
and in Alberta $4.60. Oatmeal, medium, 
standard or fine cut, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 


MILLFEED 


There is an insistent demand for bran 
and shorts, which mills are able only 
partially to fill. Prices for mixed or 


straight car lots, delivered, remain as 
follows: Manitoba, bran $39 ton, shorts 
$46; Saskatchewan, bran $38, shorts S455 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east, bray 
$37, shorts $44; Alberta, points west of 
Edmonton, bran $38, shorts $45; British 
Columbia, Revelstoke territory, bran &40, 
shorts $47; British Columbia, coast {ey- 
ritory, bran $41, shorts $48. 
RYE FLOUR 

The market for this flour is not so 
firm, and prices lave declined 50¢ }\))| 
since last week. Today’s quotatio)s: 
white, $10 bbl in 98-lb bags; straiyht 
grade, $9.50; dark, $7.50,—f.o.b. cars at 
mill. 

NOTES 

There have been a number of fires jn 
country elevators in western Canada 
lately, due mostly to preventable causes, 

The premium on American dollars jn 
Canada went to almost 14 per cent on 
Friday. At the beginning of the week it 
was slightly under 10 per cent. 

Another change in Canadian packige 
differentials is now being worked ot, 
Scarcity of cotton for bags is giving mills 
that pack in small quantities a lot of 
trouble. - 

The railway car supply in western Can- 
ada is no better than elsewhere. In fact 
the authorities are quite strict in . 
trolling these, and local embargoes 
not infrequent. 


Latest figures show the stock of wheat 
in store at Fort William to be 7,120,000 
bus, against 21,782,000 a year ago. ‘The 
quantity of oats at that point is 3,453, 
000 bus; barley 1,198,000; rye, 371,000; 
flaxseed, 372,000. 

One of the minor features of the pres- 
ent exchange situation is the fact that, 
with Canadian funds at their present dis- 
count in the United States, many mem 
bers of the grain trade who ordinarily 
visit the United States at this time of 
year on pleasure are not doing so, and 
the coast of British Columbia is reaping 
the benefit. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada held a sitting in Winnipeg o1 
Monday to deal with the matter of short- 
age in outturns of cars of grain shipped 
from interior country elevators in west- 
ern Canada to terminals at Fort W 
liam. ‘The point under discussion was a 
system of bonding operatives which will 
be fair to all concerned. Apparently 
many honest country grain buyers have 
been suffering penalties for losses of 
grain after same had left their contro! 
This is felt to be unjust, and will |. 
remedied by action of the board. 

M. Liston 


MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Jan. 31.—Domes 
and country trade in spring wheat flo 
is quieter. The market is firm, with « 
lots for shipment to country points 
$13.25 bbl, in jute bags, ex-track, Moi 
real freights, and to city bakers at $13.25. 
ex-track, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

The market for winter wheat flour 
unchanged. Prices are maintained, wi 
a moderate amount of business in car |: 
at $10 bbl, in jute bags, ex-track; brok« 
lots are selling at $10.50@10.60 bbl 
new cotton bags, and at $10.40 in secon«- 
hand jute bags, ex-store. 

Dealers in blended flour report a fa 
trade passing. Sales of car lots ws 
made at $11.95 bbl, in jute bags, ex-track, 
net cash. 

Apart from the steady volume of bu: 
ness being done by the Canadian Whe:'! 
Board in spring wheat flour with th 
United States, millers have received or- 
ders from Cuban and West Indian bu) 
ers. A fair amount of business is also 
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passing with Newfoundland, but the ex- 
orts to United Kingdom ports so far 
this year have been light. 

A fair trade is being done in broken 
lots of white corn flour. Prices are un- 
changed at $10@10.10 bbl. 

Rve flour is moving fairly well at $9.50 
bbl, in jute bags, delivered to the trade. 

The only development in the feed situa- 
tion is the increasing searcity of bran. 
Millers and jobbers have been operating 
in the open market, and have paid as high 
as $46@47 ton for straight car lots, in- 
cluding bags, ex-track, in order to secure 
sufficient supplies to fill their mixed-car 
orders, Which are 50 to 100 bags to the 
car. ‘hey are selling these quantities at 
945,25, showing a loss of 75c@$1.75 ton. 
The supply of shorts is ample to meet 
all requirements, with sales of car lots at 

ton, including bags, ex-track, less 
25e ton for spot cash. 
The market for rolled oats is firm, with 
a fair trade passing. Sales of car lots 
were made at $5.25 per bag of 90 lbs, in 
and at $5.15 in jute, ex-track. 


$52.2 


cott 
NOTES 


J. E. Botterell, of Baird & Botterell, 
merchants, Winnipeg, was intro- 


grain 
duced on ’change at the Board of Trade 
by J. Quintal. 


J. B. Trempe, of the grain-exporting 
firm of Quintal & Lynch, Ltd., Montreal, 


will sail for the West Indies from New 
York on Feb. 11, on business connected 
with his firm. 


D. W. Campbell, the Dominion man- 
of the Elder Dempster Co., an- 


agel 


nounces that the company will make an 
experiment next May by setting up a 
direct line of vessels from the Dominion 


to Western Africa for the encouragement 
of trade between the two countries. 
Justice Pouliot, in the superior court, 
has condemned the Grand Trunk Railway 
Co. to pay J. C. Heon, Richmond, Que., 
$281.55 for delay in the transportation 
of a car of oats shipped on April 15, 
1918. to Sherbrooke, which did not arrive 
unt May 2, 


Tuomas S. Bark. 





BREAD PRICES INCREASED 


Wholesale Bakers of Indianapolis Add One 
Cent to the Cost of a Loaf After 
Fair-Price Conference 


InpIANAPOLIS, INpD., Jan. 31.—Bread 
prices in Indianapolis were increased Ic 
f by wholesale bakers on Thursday, 
wing a meeting of representatives 


al 
foll 








of seven wholesale bakery firms with 
Stanley Wyckoff, fair-price commissioner 
for Indiana, and members of the Marion 
County fair-price committee. While no 
margin of profit was set for retailers at 
the conference, which was held at the 
Board of Trade Building, they generally 
have added the extra cent allowed. 


the increase asked by the bakers was 
granted with the understanding that they 
provide Mr. Wyckoff at the close of 
business on Jan. $1, and at the close of 
each month thereafter, with sworn state- 
ments of their average cost of doing 
business during the month, including the 
average cost of flour used during the 
month, and of that bought for future 
use. Every baker at the meeting con- 
tended that a suggested blending of high- 
an’ low-grade flours was, in many cases, 
impracticable. Mr. Wyckoff had said 
before the conference that he hoped that 
by further blending of these flours the 

increase might be averted. 
a result of the change, wholesale 


prices in this city now are 914c for a 
I-\) loaf and 14¢c for a 1%-lb loaf. Re- 
tail prices generally are lle for a 1-lb 
loaf and 16¢ for a 114-lb loaf. Previous- 
ly to the meeting the Indianapolis Re- 


tail Grocers’ Association, through the 
action of its executive board at a spe- 
cial meeting at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, had adopted the following resolu- 


“The grocers of Indianapolis protest 
igeinct any change in the wholesale or 
retail prices of bread at this time, as 
being wholly unwarranted. Since bread 
is a staple of life, the grocer has sacri- 
ficed his profit and is willing to continue 
on the same basis in order that the con- 
sumer may obtain bread at the lowest 
possible price,” 

Mr. Wyckoff said after the meeting 
that the increase would be subject to 
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revision, if the flour market should 
change radically. It was pointed out 
that the price of spring and hard winter 
wheat flours had dropped, as a rule, 45 
@i0c bbl in the last week, but it was said 
that the increase of 1c a loaf would not 
cover the cost of bread to the bakers if 
they had to make their bread from flour 
bought at the present quotations. 

In connection with the mixing of flours, 
Mr. Wyckoff asked the bakers whether 
they believed it would be practicable to 
make bread for the consumers in Indian- 
apolis from a mixture of 10 per cent 
low-grade flour and 90 per cent high- 
grade flour. In each instance he received 


a negative reply. It also was explained 
that there was now some blending. 

Bakeries at Muncie, previously to the 
action in this city, had advanced the 
price from 10c to Ile for a 1-lb loaf and 
from lic to 1l6c for a 1%-lb loaf. In 
Winchester, where the price of the 1-lb 
loaf recently was raised from 10c to 12c, 
a reduction to the old charge has been 
made as a result of protests and a less- 
ening in demand. Bakers at Kokomo, 
who recently considered an increase, are 
still continuing the old scale, although 
it is snnounced that increased cost of 
materials may soon force a rise. 

Epwarp H, Zrecner. 





FARMERS IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES ASSISTED 
BY SCHOOLS SIMILAR TO THOSE IN AMERICA 





Reports from Europe relating to agri- 
culture indicate that the rural popula- 
tions in many countries of the Continent 
are receiving valuable assistance, which 
is somewhat similar to that provided by 
American farmers’ institutes, and is play- 
ing a big part in reconstruction “over 
there.” 

That agricultural interests in this coun- 
try may have a better knowledge of the 
systems of agricultural instruction for 
European farmers, whose products will 
come more or less in competition with 
those of America, the states relations 
service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has made a careful study 
of reports from across the Atlantic. In 
view of what is being done in Europe it 
is interesting to note that there is now 
expended annually in this country from 
federal, state, and local sources, more 
than $14,000,000 for work contemplated 
by the co-operative agricultural extension 
act, the object of which is to disseminate 


information among farmers, mainly 
through trained agents. 
The states relations service points 


out that the system of itinerant instruc- 
tion in various European countries has 
been especially valuable to the small and 
middle-class farmers who are unable to 
attend permanent agricultural schools 
and cannot afford to send their children 
to such institutions for long terms. Itin- 
erant instruction is usually given at the 
request of a community or agricultural 
association, and the length of the session 
varies from four or five days to three or 
four months. 

Previous to the war, Belgium, Italy, 
Germany, and France took the lead in 
this phase of agricultural work. In Bel- 
gium the itinerant housekeeping schools 
have been of such a splendid character 
that many an American girl might envy 
the Belgian maidens’ privileges. They 
have been able to receive free instruction 
in domestic economy, agriculture, dairy- 
ing, kitchen gardening, care of the home, 
and many other branches. In_ recent 
years the four or five months’ courses 
formerly given have been replaced by 
courses lasting seven or eight days. The 
Farm Women’s League, a branch of the 
peasants’ league or “Boerenbond Belge,” 
which continued its activities during the 
war, is composed of circles of farm wom- 
en. These circles promote lectures on 
“domestic economy,” “education of chil- 
dren,” “care of milk,” “hygiene,” “culi- 
nary art,” “women on the farm,” “family 
life,’ and similar subjects. At the re- 
quest of the league several circles of 
farm women instituted itinerant house- 
keeping courses in their communities. 

According to the latest statistics, Italy 
has 278 chairs of agriculture that are 
occupied by men of professional training 
who are engaged in itinerant instruction. 
The cost of this work is more than $400,- 
000 a year—an expense shared by the 
state, the province, and the local organi- 
zation. Since the close of the war many 
courses are being held in mechanical agri- 
culture to instruct farm laborers in the 
use and repair of farm machines. Courses 
in farm bookkeeping for young men and 
young women are also contemplated. 
Thirty-eight of the itinerant instructors 
specialize in certain subjects, such as 
silkworm raising, mulberry culture, 
cheese-making, viticulture, fruit-growing, 
and plant diseases. 


Itinerant agricultural instruction in 


France, which has been long established, 
was first given by departmental pro- 
fessors under the jurisdiction of the min- 
istry of agriculture and commerce and 
the ministry of education and fine arts. 
This instruction reached adults only, but 
later travelling schools of agriculture 
during the winter months were estab- 
lished for young men. Similar house- 
keeping schools for girls have been in 
existence for years. In 1918 a law was 
passed providing professional instruc- 
tion during the bad season of the year 
for farmers’ sons unable to spend longer 
periods in the regular agricultural col- 
leges. The law also provides for itinerant 
housekeeping schools for girls. 
PRACTICAL ADVICE IN SPAIN 

In Spain little has been done in the 
way of itinerant instruction, but a few 
months ago a royal order was issued 
providing that practical advice should be 
given fortnightly to farmers by the tech- 
nical personnel of the agricultural es- 
tablishments and agronomic sections of 
all the provinces. 

In South America there has been a 
limited amount of effort along this line. 
Brazil has maintained itinerant farm 
instruction for a few years. In 1913 the 
Argentine Central Railway fitted up two 
passenger coaches, one for lecture pur- 
poses and one as an exhibition car, and 
this was sent around the country, accom- 
panied by an official agricultural expert. 
During the past year a somewhat similar 
undertaking has been followed by the 
Paulista Railway Co. In Colombia the 
question of creating a body of itinerant 
professors is being strongly agitated. 

The idea of teaching the farmers better 
agriculture has extended even to portions 
of Africa and India which are under con- 
trol of the British, and small beginnings 
have been made. In the Central Provinces 
of India “Kamdars” are engaged in this 
work. Agricultural shows and confer- 
ences are also held, and demonstration 
farms are maintained. 





Exports for Week Ended Jan, 24, 1920 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 405,680 68,591 70,845 9,180 
Portland, 

Maine 348,000 60,000 85,000 25,000 
TG isccee BAMOOE ceed cheeses veeere 
Philadelphia 168,000 ..... GOOG 3 jecsee 
Baltimore.. 356,000 51,000. ..... 50,000 
PUGEEGEMs Vs saccee ceseo SOP. cas sa0 


208,000 
135,000 


N. Orleans.. 
Galveston .. 





.... 582,000 26,000 53,000 102,000 

Tots., wk.2,415,680 205,591 243,845 198,180 

Prev. week.4,054,665 74,000 324,377 118,563 
BY DESTINATIONS 

Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 

United Kingdom 1,378,674 205,591 150,933 

Continent .csccsses 1,034,006 ..... 63,912 

BS. aWG@ Ctl: AMOPICR cicscise cveses 11,000 

WS ERGIGD ccceces secisase Sees 18,000 

Other countries .... Tee > ecuces  bedus 





Totale .iscsccccse 
CROP YEAR EXPORTS 
Exports from United States and Canadian 


ports from July 1, 1919, to Jan. 24, 1920: 

Weeee, DOD recs ese cv ese ie eked 111,524,899 
WOES; DRED. 00 0 06.66.66 6 FRE eee 12,728,353 
Totals as wheat, bus ........... 168,802,487 
QCUPR, WU we ccccscpccvvestecseces 1,716,039 
QU WP oe ibe cckad oe beesciteas 27,131,682 





The Chinese having instituted a boy- 
cott against the Japanese in Foo Chow; 
riots are occurring as a consequence. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT TO JAN, 23 
Grain Corporation estimates of weekly 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 
(000’s omitted): 


Flour output Total for 

bis year,* bbis 

Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 1919 
. 3 eee 2,859 2,314 86,581 71,974 
Saar 3,071 2,670 82,722 69,660 
Be BD vecscave 3,178 2,280 79,651 66,990 
ak bea cnes ,031 2,472 76,473 64,710 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
WOO, BE cn ccicce 2,997 2,206 78,442 62,238 
a) Ee 2,715 2,487 70,445 60,032 
nh Oe seeenad 2,877 3,275 67,7380 67,695 
BAT 2,956 3,126 64,853 64,320 
a rer 3,179 2,739 61,897 61,194 
rer 8,147 2,747 68,718 48,455 
| eS eee 3,130 2,532 655,571 45,708 
meee. © aclgnk is 3,209 2,194 62,433 43,176 
Th BE saweube 3,340 2,294 49,224 40,982 
TGs: BE vaecewe 3,350 2,530 45,884 38,688 
a: eee 3,394 2,660 42,534 36,158 
Oct. OP Saectens 3,503 2,814 39,140 33,498 
Cs. © aceeans 3,316 2,764 35,637 30,684 
. Se SAS 3,512 8,270 32,321 27,930 
er Se wiwoas 3,270 3,285 28,809 24,931 
Wes, SM eacese 3,285 2,976 25,539 22,097 
Sr 2,976 2,674 22,254 19,241 
Be: BR ssiews 2,904 2,131 19,278 16,567 
BM. BB cviuke 2,837 2,499 16,374 14,436 
a ee 2,633 2,387 18,537 11,937 
re Ae 2,615 2,284 10,904 9,550 
en Se eevexd 2,121 1,947 8,389 7,266 
See 1,976 1,870 6,268 5,319 
a Se 1,753 1,590 4,292 2,449 
ee, ae a:eéeuaa 1,396 1,178 2,539 1,859 
SOG FD cvccees 1,143 681 1,143 681 
ae See 1,525 1,400 121,130 115,373 
June 20 ....0. 1,670 1,383 119,605 113,973 
ae ee 1,797 1,411 117,935 112,590 
eee: © cdéaran 1,923 1,407 116,138 111,390 
| sewer 2,071 1,283 114,215 109,983 
BEOy BO ccccees 2,378 1,663 112,144 108,700 
ee Oe sewiss's 2,671 1,662 109,537 107,038 
Bey © vccnces 2,553 1,569 107,000 105,000 


WHEAT (BUS) 


7~Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 1919 


Oe See? 5,671 6,267 217,148 247,159 
Om BE vivsces 8,217 8,788 225,642 249,266 
i, oar ee 8,556 7,007 234,191 251,164 
WOM, FB ccvsciee 8,364 4,937 243,463 253,484 
1919 1918 1919 1918 

wee, BE. recess 9,603 7,239 251,069 254,060 
BpOG. BD aiaceas 10,140 10,227 257,817 256,274 
POE BB svicess 8,042 15,124 261,892 256,619 
Oe, B ccvtave 11,113 18,932 268,521 257,234 
IOV, BB .cccccs 11,140 15,516 274,412 253,922 
Bees BE scincse 13,531 13,311 283,841 271,485 
Wet, BE cweass 12,376 14,349 288,432 291,089 
a eee 15,460 13,673 293,406 292,435 
a eee 18,819 15,597 293,993 287,881 
OBS, BE ssccecs 20,774 20,350 288,504 271,373 
we | Ae 19,398 27,884 288,604 271,373 
CGE, 26 cccssas 19,445 26,535 288,320 262,905 
i ne eee 24,187 27,559 281,671 253,337 
Sept. 26 25,830 31,690 271,852 243,329 
Sept. 19 28,856 30,847 264,779 220,560 
Sept. 12 ...... 30,846 35,941 254,817 196,540 
Sept. 5 ...... 385,941 34,394 239,883 176,222 
WE EO 60 6cees 40,675 32,270 214,838 160,412 
ME, BS i vceccs 43,322 30,030 189,353 142,963 
Aug. 15 ....... 42,349 30,093 164,271 125,292 
a weer 44,997 35,564 140,273 109,715 
ee See 50,441 42,662 108,330 89,317 
SOEy BG ccccccs 51,665 40,283 80,638 64,544 
July 18 ....... 33,793 382,516 63,824 43,698 
OO. BE s seevse 17,493 22,771 40,961 28,732 
wear © iscecse 4,988 9,862 37,053 17,7381 
Cee Se vewacs 2,579 3,609 37,589 14,269 
eee Be -ksanen 2,320 1,695 43,234 14,321 
‘i, a) aerwreg es 2,200 1,711 49,633 18,599 
aume. © vcciés 2,087 1,840 655,278 22,121 
ee, Tee 2,657 2,033 65,824 26,537 
Be OO vseees< 2,505 2,230 74,489 29,117 
a ee 2,108 3,476 83,000 31,000 
a eee re 2,168 3,007 96,000 34,000 
*Fiscal years beginning July 1. tTotal re- 


ceipts, June 27 to Jan. 23, 675,836,000 bus, 
against 664,377,000 a year ago. 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to Jan. 23) 
1919-20 1918-19 

Li. ss. Soe 85,118,000 112,313,000 
a Fae 9,430,000 11,925,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. .127,553,000 165,977,000 


United States—Wheat and Flour Exports 
Total exports of wheat and wheat flour 
from the United States, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
BY FISCAL YEARS 


Ending 

June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
 ! SELECT 171,976,286 25,991,955~ 
Bs 666.006.6460 bee 32,363,268 21,643,407 
DERE ERE RTE ET 149,831,000 11,942,000 
oe p EMRE OTL 173,274,000 15,520,000 
See 259,642,000 16,182,000 
Srey 92,393,000 11,821,000 
_ . A eee 91,603,000 11,395,000 
eee 30,160,000 11,006,000 
BOER CER Che cewenea 23,729,000 10,129,000 
ot Bee ee 46,679,876 9,040,987 
SESS Sevvese bese 66,923,244 10,521,161 
en LENE 100,212,000 13,875,000 
Pere 74,819,000 15,491,000 
Serre coe 34,794,000 13,871,000 
BOs Vache iwek acs 4,394,000 8,826,000 
Sees aviketviadin 44,230,000 16,999,000 

BY CALENDAR YEARS 

Ending 

Dec. 31— Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 
| Be 148,086,470 26,449,581 
i! Ere 111,177,103 21,706,700 
| SOPOT ET eee 106,196,318 13,926,117 
oo, Serr 154,049,686 14,379,000 
rrr 205,829,820 15,680,801 
BORE s veccisccoede 173,861,944 12,769,073 
EOP ere 99,508,968 12,278,206 
BORD. paccveccuses 61,655,000 10,622,000 
BPOR 6600666006066 32,669,000 11,258,000 
Detected vevess 24,257,000 8,370,000 
| POEL T eee 48,490,000 9,688,000 
BONE: Se ccvvescese 92,780,000 13,013,000 
BET oie opi de dace 91,384,000 15,277,000 
BOCs ceccivcocsve 62,851,000 14,324,000 
| a LOE 20,739,000 11,344,000 
BOGE s cecccvscvece 13,015,000 11,543,000 
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LESS CONSUMPTION OF RYE FLOUR 


Much has been said, particularly since 
July 1, to the effect that national prohibi- 
tion has had a great deal to do with the 
reduction in consumption of rye flour. 
At a recent meeting of millers whose 
products are largely made from rye, one, 
who has always been a careful observer 
of business matters, made the statement 
that a dozen of the largest saloons in 
Chicago formerly used from 200 to 300 
loaves of bread daily in free lunches. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president of the 
Blodgett-Holmes’ Co., Janesville, Wis., 
also president of the National Association 
of Rye Millers, made a statement last 
week that there is no question in his 
mind that the closing of saloons has re- 
sulted in some reduction in the consump- 
tion of rye flour; however, he was of the 
opinion that the principal trouble of the 
rye-milling business, at the present time, 
was that the available milling capacity 
had doubled that of pre-war times, while 
the actual consumption of rye flour for 
domestic purposes was less than one-half 
that of the pre-war period; also that, 
while prohibition is responsible for some 
reduction in the consumption of rye 
bread, the principal cause could be traced 
directly to war-time regulations. 

“On April 1, 1918, when rye ceased to 
be an accredited substitute for wheat 
flour, the baking of rye bread, as it had 
been done before that time,” said Mr. 
Blodgett, “became impossible, for the rea- 
son that in baking rye bread an equal 
quantity of wheat flour was used with 
the pure rye. After April 1, 1918, it was 
impossible for the baker to buy the nec- 
essary amount of wheat flour to mix 
with his pure rye without also buying the 
necessary quantity of accredited wheat 
flour substitutes such as barley, corn, 
etc. If he used the wheat flour so bought 
with the rye, it left him with the barley, 
corn and other substitutes for which he 
had no use. The result of this situation 
was that bakers ceased producing rye 
bread. 

“On August 1, 1918, rye was again per- 
mitted to be used as a partial substitute, 
but only when the rye flour was made 
according to certain arbitrary rules and 
regulations, so that but very few bakers 
resumed the baking of rye bread. When 
the armistice came, in November, 1918, 
and all substitute rules were suspended, 
the baking of rye bread was again pos- 
sible according to the pre-war method, 
and has been slowly but gradually gain- 
ing in volume since that date, but like 
any business that has been suspended 
for a considerable period, it is going to 
take time to again resume its normal 
proportions. 

“The heavy discount at which rye has 


been selling under wheat has made the. 


baking of rye bread on this crop exceed- 
ingly profitable to the bakers who have 
resumed its production, and in due time 
I anticipate that rye bread will be con- 
sumed in even greater volume than in 
the pre-war period, because it affords 
the only acceptable variation in bread- 
stuffs for the American people. 

“Early in 1918, when the substitute 
programme was first instituted, at which 
time rye flour was an accredited substi- 
tute, many mills which had heretofore 
operated in milling other cereals were 
changed to rye, and some new ones were 
built for that purpose. That is the rea- 


son that the present milling capacity of 
rye in this country is double the pre- 
war capacity. 

“Rye-milling, with a capacity equaling 


at least four times the domestic demand, 
as is now the case, cannot be considered 
as offering a very attractive field at the 
present time, but this situation will un- 
doubtedly correct itself in due time. Sev- 
eral mills which have been fitted for rye 
already have, or are going to be in the 
very near future, changed over to the 
milling of other cereals, so that, as a re- 
sult of the ‘survival of the fittest,’ the 
rye-milling capacity will be reduced to a 
point where it will about equal the de- 
mand.” 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BE WOE wisccccocvcceceae 25,225 95 
Last week ... ooccee 22,750 82 
TORP OBO  ccveecc 14,500 54 
Two years ago 15,250 56 





THE FLOUR MARKET 


A sudden turn has taken place in the 
flour situation that has been a surprise to 
buyers and sellers alike. The decline in 
values that began about 10 days or two 
weeks ago has been gradual enough, how- 
ever, to show a reduction on some grades, 
and from some mills equal to $1.50 bbl. 
Whether this decline has been due to 
the activity shown by the Grain Corpora- 
tion in placing its flour on the market 
and advertising to the public a price 
comparable with’‘that of other grades, 
or to the lowering of wheat values, is 
hard to determine. However, it is very 
noticeable that there is almost any 
amount of flour to be had and in any 
section. In this vicinity the quotations 
range as low as $12@12.65 for 95 per 
cent patents from the Southwest. 

There is no doubt that a vast amount 
of flour was booked by millers some time 
ago, principally in the Southwest, at 
around $11.50, jute, for 95 per cent pat- 
ents. There are still great quantities of 
this flour to come forward. It is flour 
of this character and at these prices that 
has placed the trade in a quandary as 
to how low quotations will go. Some be- 
lieve that the bottom has been reached, 
but with the resales and offerings so 
liberal right now it is almost impossible 
to obtain any new bookings. 

In Chicago, warehouses are loaded to 
the roofs. It is practically impossible 
to acquire storage of any fair amount 
of flour or grain products. Just how 
long it is going to take to work off these 
supplies, it is hard to say. Representa- 
tives travelling through this territory, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, 
claim that they have not experienced, 
in a long time, as great a difficulty in 
making sales, owing to the heavy stocks. 
Representatives find that they can pur- 
chase flour from their customers, bear- 
ing their own mill brands, at $1 bbl un- 
der what the mills are asking today. 

Shipping directions, therefore, are hard 
to obtain, and it is rather surprising that 
certain mills are able to operate to as 
great an extent as they report. 

Visitors from the East, both millers 
and flour men, report about the same 
conditions prevailing in the leading mar- 
kets and also at interior points. If one 
quotes flour today to a New York visitor 
as low as $12, jute, for 95 per cent south- 
western patent, there is no surprise ex- 
pressed, as jobbers and flour dealers in 
that market can purchase it as low as 
$12.50. There is some patent flour quot- 
ed from northwestern mills as low as 
$13.50, an average being $14, jute. As a 
rule, flour so quoted is from mills at the 
larger terminals, due to the supplies of 
wheat. Minneapolis mill birende have 
been lowered and marked up about 50c 
bbl within the week, and are today held 
nominally at $15@15.20, cotton and 
paper, to the retail trade. 


Under the present conditions it is 
rather problematic just when there is 
going to be any decided improvement in 
the demand for flour in Chicago and this 
territory. Some of the mill representa- 
tives travelling in this territory claim 
that they can see a little improvement in 
the inquiry, but no decided activity in 
the bookings. 


TILE GRAIN MARKET 


Inability to ship wheat has restricted 
buying of car lots here by millers. Many 
of them have wheat coming from the 
Grain Corporation, and they have a bet- 
ter show of getting it under the 70 per 
cent loading order that has been in force 
the last two weeks than by securing car 
lots bought in the sample market. At the 
same time offerings have been light and 
prices moved irregularly, declining sharp- 
ly early in the week with Minneapolis 
and hardening later in sympathy with 
winter wheat markets of the Southwest. 
Of late, action of the Minneapolis mar- 
ket has been the barometer for the wheat 
trade. Action of wheat values there and 
rye here has been an important influ- 
ence in turning values of coarse grains 
up or down, the extent of the fluctuation 
being governed materially by the condi- 
tion in the trading pits. 

Speculators are overloaded with pes- 
simistic theories, based on the economic 
condition the world over. This is keep- 
ing many traders out of the markets, as 
they have given up trying to make the 
price fluctuations fit their ideas. Those 
who are especially pessimistic are con- 
stantly looking for the grain markets to 
have a running break of 5@10c bu, and 
even more. With a shortage of trans- 
portation, light stocks and an absence 
of pressure of cash grain, the pessimistic 
conditions are overbalanced by absorp- 
tion of the small offerings by cash inter- 
ests. 

Export buying of rye was lighter this 
week. Prices declined freely and the 
May delivery showed a break of 2lc 
from the recent high point, with sales 
down to $1.66. Exporters bought at 11 
@12e over Chicago May, track, Balti- 
more, paying the inside price toward the 
last. It was said that Belgium bought 
75,000 bus late in the week. An eastern 
exporter who was here last week said 
the seaboard had overbought on rye. At 
the same time, buying orders continue 
to come from New York and Baltimore. 
Minneapolis traders have been good sell- 
ers of rye futures here, and there is a 
liberal business in the way of spreading 
between Chicago and Minneapolis, the 
difference ranging 5@5',c. 


A BANK VIEW OF BUSINESS 


The January circular of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, discussing the 
business conditions in the Seventh Fed- 
eral Reserve District, -says: “Business is 
in a peculiar pocket. On one side there 
are forays against high prices, society 
women engineering film propaganda and 
quasi-boycotts against this or that com- 
modity at the prevailing price, or else 
pledging themselves to refrain from buy- 
ing until concessions are made. On the 
other hand, there is the obstinate fact 
that demand for commodities outruns any 
possibility of providing a supply—that 
production is low in volume because la- 
bor is inefficient and because raw ma- 
terials are available in quantities much 
below necessary requirements. 

“These factors, combined with others 
of vital moment,—such as car shortage, 
motive power famine, inadequate trans- 
portation facilities and strike rumors,— 
constitute a total of risk elements against 
which the average man of business dreads 
to put his capital. Crowning all the 
rest of the difficulties that are piled up 
against business tranquillity stands the 
foreign exchange  situation—most ob- 
stinate and unfavorable in its bearings 
on American hopes. 

“Advices from all parts of the dis- 
trict indicate that the general volume 
of business in the Middle West con- 
tinues at a high level, and that building 
operations and other activities will be 
sufficient to sustain the movement for 
the immediate future at least. 

“Farming, communities continue to en- 
joy the prosperity which has resulted 
from several years of very high prices, 
and so long as the industrial centers of 
the agricultural districts continue to be 
abundantly supplied with purchasing 
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power, there is little indication of any 
marked decline in domestic trade. There 
is running through the banking min< j, 
the Middle West, however, the’ tho. ght 
that this country cannot long continue the 
extraordinary volume of foreign exports 
without some improvement in the forcigy 
exchange situation.” : 


MANY OFFICES TO MOVE 


There is going to be a general poy. 
ing, before May 1, of mill and grain of- 
fices that for years have been locate: jy 
buildings near the Board of Trade. ‘he 
Federal Reserve Bank having purch; seq 
the Royal Insurance, Counselman, (af 
and Provident buildings, has given j- 
tice to all tenants that leases will noi be 
renewed after May 1. It will, theref.re. 
be necessary for such members of the 
trade as the Star & Crescent Milling (\o, 
Millers’ National Federation, The No: th- 
western Miller, Petersen Bros. & .\o, 
Frank G. Clark, Riverside Flour (o,, 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., the Grain 
Corporation, and many grain concerns, 
to find other quarters on or before a, 
1. The possibilities of obtaining offi-es 
anywhere in the vicinity of the Bord 
of Trade is a decided problem. There 
has never been a time in the history of 
Chicago when offices, especially in’ ‘he 
Loop, were as scarce as they are at prcs- 
ent, and some of the leases being e- 
newed for space in and around the 
Board of Trade section have advanced as 
high as 300 per cent, compared with a 
year or two ago. 


NOTES 
I. C. Klepper, manager Louisville 
— Milling Co., was in Chicago 1’ ri- 
aay. 


John T. Canvin has been re-elected flour 
inspector for the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

L. Weitzman, of the Weitzman Flow: 
Co., was in New York City the last half 
of the week. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., will leave Fel. 5 
for several weeks’ vacation in California. 

There were 500 trainmen laid up here 
this week with the flu, which greatly in- 
terfered with the operation of railroad 
trains. 

Shipping sales in January were 3 
000 bus wheat, 1,340,000 bus corn, 3,337,- 
000 bus oats, 593,000 bus rye and 142,000 
bus barley. 

Lawrence W. Perry, Springfield, 
who has been representing the Hormel 
Milling Co., Austin, Minn., in central 
Illinois, has resigned. 

A corporation has been formed, to be 
known as Canhan Bros. & Co., Virden, 
Ill., to build a 50-bbl mill. The building 
is now under construction. 

Samuel R. Strisik, with W. T. Harding, 
flour merchant, New York City, has been 
visiting the mills in the western sta 
He was in Chicago Wednesday. 

Bank clearings at Chicago for January 
set a new record, being $2,856,731,829, 
compared with $2,820,413,618 in Dece: 
ber and $2,344,920,527 in January, |"st 
year. 

J. E. Herbert, millers’ agent, Chica 
who figured in a serious automobile a 
dent three weeks ago, has recovered s 
ficiently to visit his office for a short ti 
daily. 

Deliveries on January trades |): 
month aggregated 200,000 bus oats, 4% 
000 bus rye, 15,000 bus barley, 1,250 b 
mess pork, 9,700,000 Ibs lard and 1,9 
000 Ibs short ribs. 

Bread values have advanced 1@2c 4 
loaf in Chicago. Many of the bakers 
nounced today that under the new pri: 

a 1-lb loaf will retail at 11@12c, and tie 
1%-lb loaf at 16@l17c. 

Nine salesmen have been added to | 1¢ 
sales department of the local office of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. This 
fice has charge of the trade in Chica-», 
northern Illinois, and vicinity. 

H. Kellar, for 10 or 12 years one °f 
the principal salesmen for the Wa 
burn-Crosby Co. in Chicago, is seriou~ 5 
ill at his home, and probably will not 
able to resume work for some time. 

L.. E. Moses, president of the Kans::s 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and J. °. 
Ewing, vice-president of the Cann 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, were 0 
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Chicago this week en route to eastern 
markets. ‘ . 
E. E. Perry, formerly associated with 


a: of the mill mutual insurance com- 


panies, was in Chicago this week. Mr. 
perry makes his home in Indianapolis, 


Ind., but has not been engaged in busi- 
ness for some time. 

Joseph LeCompte, Lexington (Ky.) 
Roller Mills Co., Inc., attended the meet- 
ing of the mutual insurance companies 
held here Thursday and Friday. Mr. 
LeCoipte and his sister will spend some 
time in Florida on a winter vacation. 

Thomas Fletcher, Birmingham, Eng., 
past resident of the National British 
{ssov ation of Bakers and Confectioners, 
en in this country for a few 


has § : pod 
week He was in Chicago, Thursday, 
for hort time, returning to the East 


that evening. 

\t the annual meeting of the Millers’ 
National Insurance Co., on Jan. 28, the 
old ‘ers and directors were re-elected. 
C. I. Cole, president, Chester, Ill., and 
Geo Pp. Urgan, Buffalo, N. Y., di- 

were unable to be present, on 
t of illness. 


Pronk H. Knighton, of Samuel Knigh- 


rect 


ton Son, flour merchants, New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia, was in Chicago 
the ter part of the week visiting their 
we , connections and also looking in- 
to conditions of the flour business 
an nsportation matters. 

I E. Stephan, son of John E. 
Ste n, flour manager of Durand & Kas- 
pel ., Wholesale grocers, Chicago, has 
heen engaged by the Updike Milling Co., 
Omala, Neb., to represent it in Illinois. 
The Updike Co. has also engaged G. W. 
Mi of Indianapolis, as representative 
in ¢ ) 

k. S. Merton, Memphis, Tenn., who 
recently accepted the position as general 
sales-manager> for H. P. Brown, Inc., 
Madi.on, Wis., producers of dairy feeds, 
was in Chicago Jan. 30, on his way to 
Madison to take up his new duties. He 
expects to have his family with him about 
the middle of February. 

There is no noticeable scarcity of fuel 


coal with the mills in Chicago, yet the 
lack of cars has delayed delivery some- 


wh The government price is still in 
vogue, namely, $2.50 a ton for mine run 


and 70 for lump and egg, their mines, 
regardless of location. The mills are 
ible to obtain supplies, but not always 
in position to choose as to quality. 


\. L. Jacobson, president Atchison 
(K is) Mills Corporation, who was a 
Chicago visitor this week, is of the opin- 
ion that there is still a considerable quan- 
tity of wheat left in the Southwest, and 
in Kansas he estimates that there is 30 
to 40 per cent of the crop yet to be mar- 
kete The organization with which he 
i ociated recently placed a contract 
for new 1,200-1,500-bbl mill at Atchi- 
son, which it is hoped to have in opera- 
tion by the movement of the new crop. 

George C. Eldridge, who joined the 
Board of Trade in 1858, and has been 
active in trading ever since, has sold his 
membership and retired. He bought his 
membership at $10, and sold it for $10,- 
150. He was for years intimate with all 
the big old-time traders, N. B. Ream, 


Sidney A. Kent, Nap Jones, John Cud- 


ahy, B. P. Hutchinson, and a large num-, 


ber of others who passed away years 
ago. Mr. Eldridge was 78 years of age. 
TI are very few of the old-time mem- 
be ilive today. 


January corn sold up to $1.51 today, 
ind closed at $1.50@1.50%. It was at 
the highest prices of the season, and 


500,000 bus were traded in at the top. E. 
W. \Vagner & Co. were the best buyers. 


The largest holding was by George H. 
Powell, a St. Louis cash grain handler, 
who had 365,000 bus bought through a 
halt dozen commission houses, against 
sales of cash corn for shipment during 
January, February and March. February 
corn was bought to replace the January 
at Sc discount, and it reached the highest 
of the season, $1.43. March corn was 
SI.tt at the close today. Deliveries to- 
dav were 60,000 bus, and for the month 
of January 218,000. 





[It has been arranged to sink France’s 
Surplus powder in the Pyrenean Lakes 
for the purpose of conserving it. 
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WISCONSIN 

MitwavKker, Wis., Jan. 31.—The flour 
situation remains unchanged. Millers re- 
port trade with all sections light. Most 
large dealers are stocked for 60 to 90 
days. There was a little more inquiry 
the latter days of the week, and millers 
were able to place a moderate amount 
of flour. with small buyers. With the 
firmer price for wheat, prospects are for 
better business next week. The activi- 
ties of the Grain Corporation to sell its 
flour to the local trade have cut into the 
business of well-established brands. For 
the week, prices were quoted 10@1l5c 
lower, with choice city brands of hard 
spring patent at $14.60@14.80, and 
straight at $12.80@13.20, in cotton 1/,’s. 

Clears were in light demand, but mill- 
ers have moderate amounts of fancy sold 
and are running the low-grades into feed. 
Prices were held at $9.70@10.25 in cot- 
ton ¥%’s. During the latter days of the 
week there was a better inquiry for clear, 
and some moderate sales were made. 

There was no improvement in the rye 
flour situation, only one mill being in op- 
eration part time. There were a few scat- 
tering orders received over a wide terri- 
tory. The cash market was strong, with 
exporters in the market. Stocks here 
are light, and millers are looking for an 
improvement for flour in the near future. 
Prices held steady, and were quoted at 
$9@10.05 for pure white, $8.60@8.75 for 
straight, and $7@8 for dark, in cotton 
1/,’s, 

Demand for Kansas patent was slow. 
Jobbers have fair stocks on hand, and 
the large bakers are not buying, having 
stocks on hand to last for 30 to 60 days. 
The small baker trade bought moderate- 
ly well in small lots, and jobbers were 
able to dispose of a fair amount in this 
way. Prices were quoted at $13.50@ 
14.10, in cotton 1/,’s. 

Corn flour was unchanged, with scat- 
tering orders received, but demand gen- 
erally was light. Mills are operating 
fairly well, and have stocks on hand suf- 
ficient to meet all demands for the pres- 
ent. Nothing was heard from exporters, 
and prospects are that there will be no 
business in the near future. Demand 
for corn meal showed some improvement, 
the recent cold weather having stimulated 
the call. Grits were in better demand, 
and fair orders were placed. Corn flour 
was quoted at $3.85, corn meal at $3.80, 
and grits at $3.75, in 100-Ib cotton. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output -Per ct. 


PRI WEG <cccccces G08 9,500 40 
Emmt WOOK ¢coccccce 24,000 12,836 53 
BGG FORE <catccses 18,000 9,400 62 
Two years ago .... 16,000 9,000 56 


MILLFEED 


The market was easy early in the 
week, but later the demand improved and 
prices were advanced sharply, especially 
on middlings. Mills were offering rath- 
er sparingly, and shippers were pressing 
for feed sold for January delivery. Many 
mills are behind their orders, having been 
delayed in making shipments on account 
of the car situation. The call for heavy 
feeds has sprung up all over the coun- 
try, and premiums have widened out con- 
siderably this week, Eastern demand 
showed improvement, and transit stuff at 
junction points sold readily. Eastern 
dealers are asking western shippers to 
hurry out all purchases, as delays in 
transit are frequent and feed is needed 
for prompt delivery. 

The state trade was good, both in 
straight and mixed cars with flour. Mills 
have been shipping out considerable feed 
in mixed cars. Oil meal was strong, with 
hominy feed firm and gluten feed in good 
request, both for prompt and February 
shipment. There was a good demand for 
wheat screenings of the better quality. 

NOTES 

Charles Wright, for many years en- 
gaged in milling in Berlin, died a few 
days ago. He was the son of Stillman 
Wright, who was prominent in milling 
for many years. 

The Degentesh-Richardson Co., Mil- 
waukee, wholesale flour and feed, has 
changed its corporate style to Degentesh 
Bros. Co. George Degentesh is secre- 
tary of the company. 

The Avoca Roller Mill has - changed 


ownership, James Martell, Jr., purchas- 
ing the property from his father, who 
conducted the business for many years. 
The new owner intends to increase the 
capacity. 

Huebner Bros. Co., Forest Junction, 
have completed important improvements 
in their feed mill and power plant. A 
new 35 h-p electric motor set has been 
installed, and some of the equipment re- 
placed with modern machinery of greater 
capacity. 

A new flour and feed mill, with a fire- 
proof elevator and warehouse, has been 
opened for business at Glenwood City, 
Wis., by M. J. Garske. The mill will do 
a custom business for the present, but 
next season expects to attain a capacity 
enabling it to manufacture for the gen- 
eral market. 

The Farmers’ Milling Co., Embarrass, 
placed in operation its new flour and 
feed mill on Jan. 20. Besides doing cus- 
tom grinding for members of the com- 
pany, which is organized on a co-opera- 
tive basis, the mill will enter the flour 
market with a brand _ trade-marked 
Flavo. Wheat flour, pastry, rye, gra- 
ham and buckwheat flour will be milled 
regularly. 

H. N. Witson. 


OMAHA 


Omana, Nes., Jan, 31.—There has been 
no change of importance in the milling 
situation in the Omaha territory in the 
last week. ® 

“As I view them, conditions with refer- 
ence to the milling trade do not differ 
very materially from those prevailing 
last week,” said Chauncy Abbott, Jr., 
vice-president and manager of the 
Omaha Flour Mills Co. “While trade is 
still unsatisfactory, I think it is some- 
what better than it was a week ago. We 
are still running our mill full time. Ship- 
ping directions on old contracts are ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain, and they prob- 
ably will be more so as a result of the 
present decline in wheat. One of the 
probable effects of Mr. Barnes’s letter of 
recent date will be hand-to-mouth buying 
from now until the new crop comes on, 
or until the market takes a sharp up- 
ward turn.” 

“New business has been slow,” said J. 
O. Laird, secretary and sales-manager of 
the Updike Milling Co., “although we 
were able to book a few thousand barrels 
on the last day of last week. We con- 
tinue to operate our mill full time, and 
have sufficient shipping directions to en- 
able us to keep running full time for the 
next six weeks.” . 

Arthur J. Stern, vice-president of the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. Schuyler, 
Neb., writes: “The situation is unchanged. 
Market conditions are confusing to the 
trade. We are still running full time, 24 
hours, but shipping directions are very 
slow, and we do not know how long we 
can continue it, in spite of fairly heavy 
unfilled contracts. Fresh sales are scat- 
tered, and in limited quantities to the 
established trade.” 

Walter V. MaCartney, secretary and 
treasurer of the York (Neb.) Milling Co., 
writes: “There is nothing new to report 
this week regarding the milling situation 
in this part of the state. The almost 
sensational decline in wheat prices dur- 
ing the last week has turned both sellers 
and buyers to the bearish side of the 
market, with the result that there is 
practically nothing doing in flour. Coun- 
try elevators are anxious to sell their 
stocks, and offer wheat at a discount of 
about 2c per bu under Omaha prices; but 
they apparently are not finding buyers, 
even on this basis. Wheat is moving 
more freely from the farms, but the late 
threshing from poorly stacked wheat has 
resulted in an impossible quality of wheat 
for milling purposes. 

“Several lots of wheat brought to mar- 
ket this week tested as low as 44 lbs to 
the bu, and had begun to rot, and wheat 
which came out of the stack was badly 
frozen. This grain was not even fit for 
feed, and while we trust that the per- 
centage of this quality will prove to be 
smaller than we think it is, we have no 
doubt that a great many wheat stacks 
throughout the state are in this condi- 
tion. As it is our desire to help the 
farmer as much as possible, we are tak- 
ing this wheat in on basis of settlement 
when we are able to dispose of it; but 
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of course such wheat consigned to market 
would be discounted to such an extent 
that it is impossible to put a value on it, 
without having a bid from some one who 
is able to use it. 

“Our sales-manager, O. J. Dudek, is 
calling on our eastern trade, and while 
he has reported some business, buyers 
back there are inclined to look for lower 
prices, and, in addition to that, they are 
pretty well stocked up for the balance 
of the crop.” 

H. K. Schafer, manager of the Maney 
Milling Co., said: “Owing to the decline 
in the wheat market the milling business 
has been very dull in the last week. On 
the other hand, we have a considerable 
number of inquiries and believe that, as 
soon as the market becomes steady, a 
fair volume of business will develop. 
There is a good demand for feed at ad- 
vanced prices.” 

OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ee WO 5 wks ceca te taviss 19,202 80 
Last week .....cccccsssese 38,983 99 
SOD GW é.2 din HVIRe Cease 12,778 53 


CORN DERIVATIVES CO. BUYS BREWERY 

The Corn Derivatives Co., of Omaha, 
recently incorporated here, has bought 
the Metz Brothers’ brewery property in 
this city and will equip the plant imme- 
diately for the manufacture of corn 
sugar, glucose, corn oil and corn gluten 
feed, besides a number of by-products, 
such as vinegar, germ oil meal, corn 
breakfast food, coffee substitute, glue, 
paste, baker’s bread improver, etc. 

The property is valued at more than 
$500,000. A large amount will be spent 
on alterations. Work of preparing the 
plant for its new use already has been 
started, and one unit will be working in 
a short time. When the whole plant is in 
operation it will employ several hundred 
men, and will be one of the finest addi- 
tions made in a long time to Omaha’s 
industrial life. 

Among those interested in the new 
enterprise are W. T. Graham, Harry A. 
Tukey, W. E. Foshier and the Metz 
brothers, of Omaha; Paul W. Allen, of 
Cortland, N. Y., and J. P. Norton, of 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Omaha is regarded as an ideal place for 
a corn products plant. This will be the 
only plant of its kind west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and it is thought the de- 
mand for its products in this section will 
consume the entire output. 

“It is very interesting to note,” said 
Harry A. Tukey, “that a bushel of corn, 
under a new process which the company 
will use, will produce 32 lbs of starch, 18 
Ibs of gluten feed, and 12 lbs of corn oil. 
The 32 lbs of starch, after it has passed 
on to the refinery, will produce 38 Ibs 
of corn sugar, 10 per cent moisture, or 
40 Ibs of glucose, 20 per cent moisture. 
Glucose and corn sugar are used ex- 
tensively by the candy, tobacco, jelly and 
jam manufacturers.” 

The operation of the Corn Derivatives 
Co.’s plant in Omaha will be of tremen- 
dous benefit to the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change and the Omaha market. The 
company will be a big buyer of corn in 
this market. : 

* 

G. W. Miller, formerly connected with 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. at Indianapolis, 
represents the Updike Milling Co. in 
Ohio. He began his work with this com- 
pany on Jan. 26. 

Leion Leste. 





Canada Crop Values 

In the final report of the government 
on field crops produced in Canada, it 
announced that the aggregate value of 
all field crops in 1919 was $1,448,153,500, 
as compared with a total value of $1,- 
372,935,970 in 1918 and of $1,144,636,- 
450 in 1917. Both the acreage under 
crops and the value of crops produced 
are the highest on record. 





Free Zone in Manila 
A bill has been introduced in the Phil- 
ippine legislature providing for the crea- 
tion of a free zone in the port of Manila, 
aiming to create the greatest American 
distributing center in the oriental trade. 
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BREAKING THE MARKET 


Since the epoch-making valediction of 
the Wheat Director on Jan. 10 the ideas 
of millers and flour dealers are getting 
clearer and more definite as to the in- 
tent and purpose of the Grain Corpora- 
tion. It is now their conviction that it 
is the settled determination of this or- 
ganization to break the market and to 
keep prices down. 

Having disposed of its wheat holdings, 
the only means left for breaking the 
market is through propaganda, advertis- 
ing and the sale of its flour at prices 
below the market. There is a good deal 
of repressed resentment and criticism 
over the methods used, going the rounds, 
but the trade is loath to come out in 
the open with it. The advertising and 
propaganda are characterized as mislead- 
ing, and as telling only half the truth. 
Members of the milling and distributing 
trades feel that they are engaged in an 
honorable and legitimate business, indeed 
a fundamental and basic business; that 
they are not parasites on the body politic 
without rights, but that, under our Con- 
stitution and form of government, they 
have certain rights and are entitled to a 
certain amount of consideration. 

It is quite well understood that the 
end aimed at is to keep the high cost of 
living within reasonable bounds and to 
head off further industrial unrest and 
social ferment; that this purpose, in and 
of itself, is quite laudable, but it is held 
that the means to that end should be 
economically sound and just. 

Owing to the rapid advance in wheat 
prices subsequent to the last sales of 
flour to the Grain Corporation from this 
section, millers find themselves in the sad 
plight of no longer being able to meet 
the competition of their own flour. Many 
of them point out that the Grain Cor- 
poration itself started this advance by 
adding a carrying charge in its resales 
of wheat, immediately establishing a new 
and higher basis of prices and thereby 
itself setting a bad example in the re- 
duction of the high cost of living to which 
it is committed. 

Competition of a governmental agency 
with the industries and people from 
which the government derives its sup- 
port does not exactly make a hit with 
members of these trades, or strike them 
as being exactly in accord with American 
institutions and traditions. However, so 
far, instead of raising a hue and cry 
about it, they have gone their way with 
more or less repressed indignation, de- 
pendent, perhaps, on how badly they are 
individually hurt, but with the glad sense 
that there now remains but a short pe- 
riod of governmental control. 

An aftermath of various governmental 
activities in the control of prices may be 
found in the present attitude and senti- 
ment of farmers. According to the 
fourth assistant postmaster general, 
James I. Blakeslee, who has been in- 
vestigating the subject, decreased farm 
production next year and a consequent 
increase in the cost of living, due to dis- 
satisfaction of farmers, is predicted. 
More than forty thousand answers to 
two hundred thousand questionnaires re- 
cently sent to farmers indicate a condi- 
tion “disquieting and portentous of dis- 
astrous consequences.” 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 
New business is wanting. Scarcely any 
new sales of flour are being made. Di- 
rections, however, have been coming in 


freely, some of the millers say, but on 
account of embargoes and difficulty in 
securing cars, it is hard to get the flour 
forward. Embargoes still hold on ship- 
ments east of Buffalo on all lines, but 
none exist on shipments to the South and 
Southeast. It is reported that the rail- 
roads want to clear up the present con- 
gestion before lifting these embargoes. 
Curtailment of output has already been 
necessary on account of the situation. 

It develops that a number of soft 
wheat mills are decidedly short on sup- 
plies, and are in urgent need of the req- 
uisitions on the Grain Corporation being 
filled. Testimony of the. Chicago grain 
trade as well as evidence on the ground 
bears out this statement. One Michigan 
miller stated this week that if he were 
to go out in the state and attempt to 
buy enough wheat to fill the flour sales 
covered by his requisition on the Grain 
Corporation he would probably have to 
pay as high as $2.90 before he got 
through. The price at which his flour 
is sold would not permit the payment of 
any such price. This is an indication of 
the situation. 

While there is a very wide divergence 
in the price being paid by country mills 
for soft wheat, any attempt to force the 
movement of wheat from the country re- 
sults immediately in higher prices. One 
Toledo miller who dropped his bid-price 
to $2.55 this week will be obliged to re- 
store it to $2.60. ‘ Apparently, Michigan 
is somewhat better off in the amount of 
wheat back and available than is Ohio 
and Indiana, and the disposition of farm- 
ers to hold for higher prices there has not 
been so pronounced. 

The situation is very mixed and con- 
fusing, as the result of the injection of 
the propaganda of the Wheat Director 
and the advertising and sale of flour by 
the Grain Coporation. This has served 
to seriously unsettle the trade. It is 
realized that, whatever the real situation 
may be, the determination of a power- 
ful governmental agency, backed with 
unlimited capital, to break prices and 
create a bearish sentiment is something 
which must be reckoned with. 

Chicago grain men at the meeting of 
Michigan millers at Lansing this week re- 
ported that the Chicago grain trade was 
bullish, that higher prices than any so 
far recorded were looked for and that 
the opinion of the trade was that the 
Grain Corporation had overestimated the 
crop and reserves of wheat in the coun- 
try. The tightness of the situation was 
illustrated by the statement that no 
round lots of 100,000 bus were available, 
as is usually the case at this time of the 
year under normal conditions. 

The bright spot in the situation at 
present is the demand for feed, which 
has shown notable improvement lately. 
One Toledo miller reports having turned 
down sales of feed this week; some oth- 
ers are well sold ahead, and their chief 
worry is to get the feed out. The de- 
mand is quite active, with prices showing 
a tendency to advance. 

FLOUR PRICES 

Soft wheat standard patent is offered 
all the way from $11.50 to $12.50 in 98's, 
f.o.b. Ohio points; hard winter patents, 
$13.20@13.65; springs, $13.70@14.70,— 
f.o.b. Ohio rate points, in jutes. The de- 
mand is slow and negligible; the bakery 
trade is well bought up, and the jobbing 
trades are upset and unsettled by recent 
events. The spread between soft winter 
and hard wheat flours has been closing 
up by the advance of the former and the 
decline of the latter. 

GOVERNMENT FLOUR 

Evidently the Grain Corporation has 
not secured the distribution of its flour 
in this section to the extent it has in the 
fast, as it is not so much in evidence 


and, consequently, the flour itself is not 
so much a disturbing factor as is the 
advertising of it. Some millers are now 
receiving directions on this flour, but 
they need to have their requisitions for 
wheat filled by the Grain Corporation in 
order to grind it. Some of the flour is 
being ordered shipped to storage ware- 
houses in the cities, from which it will 
presumably be distributed in less than 
car lots to the trade. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
, 2. eres rr ee 50% 
EMME WOE .cieceaicosicocss See 49 
(. Bee ePEreears ee re 19,000 39% 
DWwWO FORTS GEO cccccceseres 23,800 49% 
Three years ago .......... 20,400 42% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 

diana and Michigan, including those at 

Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 

ern Miller, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


oe 10 74,760 39,566 53 
: See 10 74,760 42,138 56 
| eer 10 77,160 30,627 39 
to eer 9 70,800 35,176 49 

*Week ended Jan. 31. tWeek ended 
Jan, 24, 


ADVERTISING OHIO-MADE FLOUR 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion the secretary was instructed to as- 
certain by actual subscriptions from 
members how much money could be 
raised for carrying out an advertising 
campaign, thus putting it squarely up to 
the millers whether they will support 
such a move. 

MID-WEST FLOUR MILLS CO. 

The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Mid-West Flour Mills Co., on Jan. 
14, showed the company to have made re- 
markable progress in the first five months 
of its operation. This is the company in 
which about 250 mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan are stockholders, and 
which acts as a selling agency for both 
export and domestic business. Approxi- 
mately 250,000 bbls of flour were sold 
during this period of five months. The 
company has made gratifying headway 
in making sales in domestic markets, as 
well as for export. It is building up 
valuable connections, not only with crack- 
er bakers and blenders and the large 
bread bakers but also with the jobbing 
trades. 

At the meeting of stockholders and di- 
rectors L. C, Chase, Mansfield (Ohio) 
Milling Co., Inc., was re-elected presi- 
dent; Carl W. Sims, Sims Milling Co., 
Frankfort, Ind., vice-president; H. G. 
Spear, secretary, treasurer and general 
manager. Besides the officers, the follow- 
ing compose the board of directors: W. 
W. Suckow, Suckow Co., Franklin, Ind; 
J. F. Russell, Garland Milling Co., 
Greensburg, Ind; G. A. Bennett, Ben- 
nett Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio; T. J. 
Hanley, Hanley Milling Co., Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio; R. D. Patton, Ansted & Burk 
Co., Springfield, Ohio; C. S. Lothamer, 
Canton (Ohio) Feed & Milling Co; F. T. 
King, King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 
It was thought best to make no material 
change in the personnel of the directorate 
this year, beyond giving Michigan repre- 
sentation, as the present board consists 
of those who were responsible for the 
creation and success of the company. A 
more extended use of the laboratory fa- 
cilities of the company was urged on 
the members. 

NOTES 

J. P. Thoman, Thoman Milling Co., 
Lansing, Mich., is spending the winter 
at Miami, Fla. 

The grain elevator of W. D. Johnson, 
Edmore, Mich., burned Jan. 13, with a 
loss of $14,000. 

Harry G. Spear, manager Mid-West 
Flour Mills Co., Columbus, Ohio, was in 
Nashville, Tenn., this week. 

F. Hutchinson, assistant sales-manager 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., 
called at this office this week. 

T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind., and W. L. Sparks, Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., are in Florida 
with their wives. 
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John Adams, formerly with the Bj 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, is now 
representing the Barber Milling (o, 
Minneapolis, in Michigan. ; 

The mill at Brecksville, Ohio, has been 
sold to E. W. Harris and H. H. Perry 
who will continue the business under the 
style of the Brecksville Milling Co, 

Robert L. Pythian, who represents the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, in this 
territory, with headquarters at Indian- 
apolis, was in Toledo, recently, calling 
on the trade. ’ 


The Eckenberg Co., Cortland, N. y,, 
has sold its Elsie (Mich.) mill to jhe 
Waterloo Creamery Co., and is now mak- 
ing its Teco brand of pancake flour at jts 
mill at Belleville, Ont., and Cortland, 
N. Y. 


Robert Henkel, president Commer: ia] 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., returned from 
Florida this week to attend the meeti 
of the Michigan State Millers’ Asso 
tion and the Michigan Millers’ Mut 
Fire Insurance Co. at Lansing. 
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Tolecd » Baker Dies 

Totepvo, Onto, Jan. 31.—H. D. Fa 
president Sherlock Baking Co., formerly 
the Home Baking Co., Toledo, Ohio, dicd 
last week, aged 61. Mr. Fallis had ‘Jong 
been identified with the baking busincss 
at Toledo, and was highly esteemed jot 
only as a successful business man but 
for his personal character and integrity, 
Years ago he was engaged in the bakery 
supply business, and while so occupied 
brought about a merger of several small- 
er bakeries into the United Baking Co., 
now the United Bakery of the General 
Baking Co., New York. 

He later acquired a small home bakery 
conducted by Mrs. Sherlock, whose bread 
had become known as Mrs. Sherlock's 
homemade bread, and was celebrated for 
its quality and likeness to homemade. 
bread. So celebrated was this bread that, 
although the business was incorporated 
under the name of the Home Baking Co., 
it was impossible to make the new name 
stick. The bakery and bread continued 
to be known by the name of Mrs. Sher- 
lock’s homemade bread, and the nam 
of the company itself was finally changed 
to the Sherlock Baking Co. Later, after 
building up one of the largest and most 
successful bakeries in Toledo, he closed 
out his interest in the bakery supply 
business. His son, Linton H. Fallis, is 
now in active charge of the business, and 
is also interested in the Sherlock Bak 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

W. H. Wieorn, Jr 





INDIANA 

InpIANAPOLIS, INpv., Jan. 31.—Condi 
tions in Indiana wheat flour centers w: 
unsettled this week, although a number 
of millers and jobbers professed to 
signs of slight improvement. Some 
ported somewhat increased sales, as cor 
pared with the preceding six-day period, 
but the situation seemed still too di 
turbed to provide any definite basis { 
prediction as to the immediate futur 

Shortage of transportation facilities 
still looms large, and is an increasig 
cause of worry. Shipments to buyers )) 
Hoosier mills have been smaller the last 
two weeks than for a long time, due to 
inability to get permits from the rail- 
roads to move orders. Cold weather |is 
made it much more difficult for the ot- 
ficials of the different systems to make 
effective use of what available cars they 
have than was the case previously. 

Wheat of good milling quality con- 
tinues hard to get, and there is a wide 
difference of opinion as to just how much 
of the grain remains in the hands of 
farmers. Highways in this state, buried 
under a covering of ice, have made tranis- 
portation to primary markets out of the 
question the last 10 days. In addition 
many elevators in small towns and vil- 
lages are filled to capacity, the dealers 
having found it impossible to ship the 
grain to larger centers on account of a 
lack of cars. Some Indianapolis miil- 
ers are of the belief that stocks on farms 
are much smaller than crop statistics 
would indicate. 

Shrinkage in demand and lack of trans- 
portation have caused stocks of flour on 
hand to increase considerably and ware- 
houses, as a rule, have larger supplies on 
hand than for a long time. This con- 
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tinued operation of mills is an evidence 
of the underlying optimism of the trade, 
which is taking into consideration the 
steadiness of consumptive demand that 
<ooner or later will manifest itself in re- 
storing conditions to a sound basis. 
Quotations are irregular, but fairly 
steady, following the slump of last week, 
Soft winter wheat patents are offered 
for shipment in car lots at $12.45@13.05 
pbl, 98-lb cotton basis, the minimum 
being unchanged and the maximum show- 
ing a drop of 20c. Hard winter patents 
red at $12.25@13.20, a decline of 
a5c in the minimum and 30c in the max- 
imum. Spring wheat patents are quoted 
at $13.25@13.75, a reduction of 5c in the 
m and 25¢ in the maximum. 
demand for corn 
Few 


2 ofl 
are 0 


minim 
Like wheat feed, 


prod has slumped materially. 

inquiries have been received recently, and 
huvers seemingly have assumed a waiting 
attiti Prices are unchanged, grits be- 
ing quoted for shipment in car lots at 
#375 ner 100 lbs, sacked, hominy at $3.75, 
hominy flakes at $4.25, corn flour at $3.70, 


meal at $3.65, and ceraline at $3.80. 


NDIANAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
bls, and inspections of grain and 





9 Ri) 
stocks in store, in bushels, with compari- 
sons for corresponding periods, as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This S acbbbegen ethers 16,769 73 
Las i apa ncksneskaewe 17,900 79 
Last VCar .ccccccccecnveece 6,163 27 
Tw PO BHO 60% 668000 20% 5,632 25 
Ja 1920, stock in store 12,864 25 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 
In Out 
Wl DUB scdvecteseve 26,000 7,000 
Co BD cdeieriedesave 588,000 162,000 
Oats ib cxecuatendeiens 236,000 62,000 
R e .cseawenbbsateee 6,000 2,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This k . 481,480 280,940 73,190 4,710 
.++. 279,850 651,880 880 8,100 
rs ago 238,560 494,460 405,670 7,420 
MILLFEED 
Demand for millfeed has been fair, 
but inquiries rather limited. In wheat 


feeds, mixed feed is quoted at $47@49.50 
ton, sacked, for shipment, bran at $45@ 
17.50 and middlings at $52@54.50. In 
corn feeds, hominy feed is offered at $62 
ton bulk, and $66 sacked. 


NOTES 


lhe Howard County Farmers’ Associa- 
tion has voted to employ a representa- 


tive all the time to look after its inter- 
ests, including the sale of grain. 
The Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Mat- 


thews, has been incorporated, with $50,- 
000 capital stock, to operate a grain ele- 
vator and flour mill. G. F. Slater, John 
\. Gradgury and Walter Penrod are di- 
rectors. . 

Nickel Plate railroad train No. 44 was 
wrecked near Columbia City, in Whitley 
County, Sunday night, 13 cars loaded with 
grain being derailed. All the cars re- 
mained upright, and there was no loss to 
the shipment. 

Farm laborers on Rural Mail Route 
No. 8 in Vanderburg County have or- 
ganized a union, and have received a 
charter from the American Federation 
of Labor. It will seek to regulate wages 
ind hours of work. The organization is 
the first of its kind in Indiana. 

Employees of the Lawrenceburg Roll- 
er Mills and Grain Elevator Co. are now 
working eight hours a day, and are re- 
ceiving 10 hours’ pay. The plant has 
been running day and night recently, and 
the men, beginning next Monday, are to 
work in three shifts. The employees also 
will receive a bonus of 10 per cent of 
their wages for the coming yéar, George 
H. Lewis, general manager, said. 

H. H. Stewart, formerly a member of 
the Indiana legislature, is urging the 
farmers of Howard County, in which he 
lives, to endeavor to have a law passed 
by the state legislature, assessing 10¢c an 
acre on all farms in Indiana, the fund 
thus obtained to be used in the construc- 
tion of three large flour mills, which 
Would be built in different sections. Mr. 
Stewart argues that the price of flour 
can be controlled more easily than the 
price of wheat. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitte, Tenn., Jan, 31.—Decline 
in cash wheat values and lower prices for 
flour apparently dampened the enthusi- 
asm of flour buyers in the Southeast the 
past week, with the result that mills re- 
ported slow business. Specifications are 
good, and shipments are running 100 per 
cent more than current orders, and mills 
are now beginning to rapidly reduce the 
large volume of outstanding contracts 
which had been previously booked. 

Prices of some of the mills are un- 
changed, while others are inclined to 
base them on current wheat values, and 
reduce their ideas accordingly. No. 2 
red wheat, Nashville, is quoted at $2.75. 
There is a wider range in flour prices, 
which at the close of the week were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat flour, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $13.25@13.75; stand- 
ard or regular patents, $12.50@13; 
straight patents, $12@12.30; first clears, 
$9.50@10. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are of- 
fered at lower prices, with quiet demand. 
Quotations: spring patent, delivered at 
Nashville, $14@14.70; hard winter pat- 
ent, $12.90@13.50. 

The millfeed situation shows little 
change, with fair demand. Prices: soft 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, per ton, M4@45; 
standard middlings or shorts, $52@53. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Nashville and southeastern 


mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 219,670 159,570 72.6 
Last week ....... 198,270 160,705 81 

YORAF AF wwcccocs 182,970 85,362 46.6 

Two years ago.... 167,400 50,998 30.4 
Three years ago.. 144,900 85,517 59 

CORN-MEAL TRADE 
The demand continues slow for corn 
meal, with prices firmer. Southeastern 


corn mills, with a capacity of 96,000 bus, 
this week ground 27,085, or 28.2 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 19,466, or 
17.5 per cent, last week. Prices: bolted 


corn meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. 

Ohio River points, $3.50@3.70; plain 
meal, $3.40@3.50. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 

Jan, 31 Jan. 24 

Piss. DOM sicccvcvscees 35,700 34,200 

WHORE, DUE venciwensace 473,000 507,000 

SOT, BO sscvevcvivcvsse 128,000 107,000 

COU.” BR ose vt td ae bawe 347,200 324,500 


NOTES : 
Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 234 cars. 

C. H. Hottum and others have organ- 
ized the Hottum Bakery Co. at Memphis. 

The Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, 
announces an increase in the capacity of 
its corn mill to 7,500 bus daily. 

Lem Motlow, a wealthy ex-distiller, has 
erected a modern flour mill at Lynch- 
burg, Tenn., which is now in operation. 

The Riverside Baking Co., of Chat- 
tanooga, with $100,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by John Fletcher, S. 
B. Strong and others. 

The Bingham-Hewett Grain Co., Louis- 
ville, with $100,000 capital stock, has 
been organized by Harry H. Bingham, 
Leonard A. Hewett and others. 

The Wathen Milling Co., Louisville, 
is now operating the corn mill recently 
installed, which has a capacity of 10,000 
bus daily. The company is prepared to 
add another unit to its plant. 

The Memphis Hay and Grain Associa- 
tion is continuing to push plans to build 
a public elevator with at least 1,000,000 
bus capacity. ‘The grain men feel the 
need of a large elevator, and claim that 
it will greatly stabilize the Memphis 
cash grain market. 

Joun Lerrer. 





Cordage Company Transaction 

InprANAPOLIS, INp., Jan. 31.—The In- 
dianapolis Cordage Co., manufacturers of 
binder twine, has completed a deal with 
La Monte Daniels, of Dallas, Texas, 
whereby Mr. Daniels takes over the com- 
pany’s holdings, with the exception of 
the local warehouses. The purchase price 
was not made public. The company is 
assessed 


for taxation purposes at ap- 
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proximately $700,000. Samuel T. Mur- 
dock, of Indianapolis, has been the head 
of the concern. 

Mr. Daniels is a Minnesota man, being 
the son of H. L. Daniels, head of the 
fiber department of the International 
Harvester Co. of America. The son for- 
merly was connected with the harvester 
concern. He will move to Indianapolis 
to conduct his new business. Mr. Mur- 
dock will not quit the field entirely, but 
will operate the 21 sisal warehouses the 
cordage company has here. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


PRIVATE RAIL OWNERSHIP 


Representative Agricultural Organizations in 
Favor of Ending Government Opera- 
tion—National Grange Speaks 

Representative agricultural organiza- 
tions and journals state clearly and vig- 
orously the farmers’ opposition to longer 
government operation of railroads and 
all nationalization projects. They also 
challenge the authority of the alleged 
“overwhelming majority of the farmers” 
whose representatives assumed recently 
to pledge the nation’s agriculturists to a 
policy of government ownership. 

The National Grange, which is said to 
be the largest organization of its kind in 
the world, representing over 1,000,000 
farm owners, declares in a letter from 
its Washington representative, T. C. 
Atkeson, to the United States Senate, 
that the agricultural interests of the 
country are committed to private owner- 
ship of railroads, and that the persons 
purporting to speak for the farmers in 
pleading in Washington for government 
ownership are neither farmers nor rep- 
resentative of any considerable number 
of farmers. 

This, is the position taken by the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, which says editorially: 

“The so-called Farmers’ National Coun- 
cil is not representative of the real farm- 
ers of the country. The National Grange, 
the Federal Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions, the Farmers’ National Congress, 
the State Committees of Agriculture, al- 
so State Federated Farms, are dead set 
against this scheme to enmesh farmers in 
the web of radicalism. The farmer is 
an American first, last, and all time.” 

The Pennsylvania Farmer, discussing 
the general demand for a policy of pri- 
vate ownership of the railroads, says: 

“It is especially true of farmers, in 
spite of the declaration of a few would- 
be leaders to the contrary.” 


Jewish Bakers Raise Bread Prices 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 31.—Jewish bakers 
were called before the commission on the 
necessaries of life at the State House, 
Boston, last week, to explain the recent 
increase in the price of their bread prod- 
uct. The commission had received com- 
plaint that the Jewish bakers had added 
five and sometimes six cents to the price 
of their loaves of bread, their action fol- 
lowing that of the wholesale bakers, who 
recently added one to three cents to 
their price. 

It was brought out at the hearing that 
increase in wages of approximately 100 
per cent in the past six months was 
largely responsible for the advance in the 
price of Jewish rye bread from 15 to 20c 
for 2-lb loaves, the master bakers sub- 
mitting proof to the commission. 

Jacob Kazanof, formerly connected 
with the state food administration, sub- 
mitted checks which showed that one em- 
ployee who in May last was receiving $33 
a week for his labor today is being paid 
$60 for the same amount of work. He 
declared that if justice were done the 
master baker, he would receive 30 instead 
of 20c a loaf. He further stated that 
the Jewish bakers are really public bene- 
factors in selling bread at 20c a loaf. 
The wages paid range $46@65 a week, 
as compared with $28@30 paid in the 
American bakeries. He was willing that 
a public accountant, to be paid by the 
master bakers, be engaged to determine 
whether the prices charged are fair. 

Charles H. Adams, a member of the 
commission, maintained that the whole- 
salers could sell their product at a price 
which would allow the retailers to charge 
18c. He held that the increase is due 
to a combination among master bakers 
whereby they effected an increase at the 
same time and at the same rates simul- 
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taneously. This was denied by Morris 
Rutstein, president of the Hebrew Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, who declared 
that at their meetings the members of the 
organization never discussed prices, the 
sizes of loaves or anything else connected 
with the sale of bread. 

It was the contention of the master 

bakers that the only ones to increase the 
prices to 20c a loaf were those bakers 
who previously had been selling ‘under 
this rate, and who, because of advances in 
operating costs, are now required to sell 
at a 20c rate. Many of the members of 
the Master Bakers’ Association, it was 
stated, have been selling at the higher 
price for a year or more. 
_ Mr. Rutstein said that he is now sell- 
ing loaves to the retail trade at 16c, an 
advance of 2c over the old price. The 
total cost of manufacture he computed 
at 1514c a loaf. 

N. F. Silbert, of the D. F. Silbert Co., 
wholesale flour dealers, attributed pres- 
ent high prices to the advances made by 
the millers, Louis W. DePass. 





FARM ASSOCIATION MILL 


Dekalb County Agricultural Organization 
Believes It Has Found Solution for 
“High Cost” of Flour 

The Dekalb County Agricultural As- 
sociation (Ill.), an offshoot of the De- 
kalb County Soil Improvement Associa- 
tion (the farm bureau), is going into the 
flour-milling business. The secretary, 
William G. Eckhardt, who is also county 
agent, plans on turning the wheat grown 
in the county into flour to be used by 
the people of the county and into by- 
products that will go back to the farms 
to be fed to live stock. He is satisfied 
that it will be a great economy and that 
a flour mill that is able to pay the pro- 
ducer a high price for his grain and at 
the same time sell flour for less than the 
prevailing price will be a strong bond 
between the farmers and the people of 
the towns. It will hurt some people, to 
be sure, but the great majority will bene- 
fit. 

Here is the way the secretary has rea- 
soned out the problem in figures: Four 
bushels and 40 lbs of wheat will make a 
barrel of flour, At $2.10 per bu the 
four bushels and 40 Ibs will cost $10. 
One barrel of flour will make 300 loaves 
of bread, which at 10c a loaf will bring 
$30. The bran, shorts and middlings 
from the wheat used will sell for about 
$1.50. You see the consumer has paid 
out $31.50, and $10 of it has reached the 
farmer who grew the wheat. 

He goes farther: Suppose the farmers 
donated the wheat to the consumer. Then 
$10 would be taken off the $30 the con- 
sumer paid for 300 loaves, leaving $20 
for the bakers, millers and others. So if 
wheat were produced by the wave of a 
magic wand, bread would still cost 6%4,¢ 
a loaf. 

He traces the circuitous route to mar- 
ket: 1. The wheat goes from the farm 
to the elevator man, who takes his profit. 
2. The railroad hauls the wheat to mar- 
ket, and takes its toll for freight. 3. 
The commission man sells to the big op- 
erator, and tacks on his commission. 4, 
The big operator gets his. 5. The miller 
makes the flour, and of course must have 
a profit. 6. The wholesale flour dealer 
adds his margin to the miller’s price. 7. 
The railroad hauls the flour back to your 
little town that sent out the wheat, and 
there is another freight charge. 8. A 
jobber sells to the grocer, and he doesn’t 
do business for fun. 9. Then the grocer 
sells to the consumer, who may have 
grown the wheat from which the flour was 
made. There are nine pretty sure profits. 
If the farmer gets one, that makes ten al- 
together. 

He proposes: To make a short cut be- 
tween producer and consumer, and elimi- 
nate the useless waste that is apparent 
in this locality which does not raise any 
more wheat than is needed right at 
home; to put in a modern mill; to pay 
the farmer $2.25 bu for wheat under 
present conditions; to sell a 49-lb sack 
of flour to farmers and city consumers 
for $2.75, and save the county $250,000 
a year; to ship in wheat when the supply 
is not adequate to meet the demand. 

The association already has the eleva- 
tor, and has bought a large brick church 
which will be converted into a flour mill. 


—Successful Farming. 
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Flour trade was rather sluggish this 
week. Millers say that all reports from 
buyers and salesmen tell of fair stocks 
still unabsorbed, and echo a feeling of 
doubt about taking on new supplies of 
any consequence at prevailing prices. 
The continued high price at which cash 
wheat is held and the lack of demand for 
feeds combine to give a certain firmness 
to flour values, in spite of the slack 
demand. Some mills, however, being 
anxious to dispose of their accumulating 
stocks of the lower grades of flour, of- 
fered clears and low-grades at less than 
wheat cost basis, which resulted in a fair 
volume of business. Demand for patents 
and the more wanted grades has fallen 
off perceptibly, but mills, being far be- 
hind in shipments of these grades, are 
not encouraging new business, and are 
more concerned about meeting their cus- 
tomers’ demands and fulfilling old con- 
tracts. 

There was no improvement noted in 
the freight situation; mills are all clam- 
oring for empty cars, while many buyers 
are demanding prompt shipment. Coun- 
try millers reported good inquiries from 
southern markets. 

New business was very light, being con- 
fined to small or mixed-car lots. Jobbers 
and wholesale grocers took a little, but 
most bakers are disposing of their pres- 
ent stocks before booking fresh supplies, 
and some have enough to meet their re- 
quirements for 60 days. Mills were very 
firm in quotations, but resellers offered 
material discounts, and secured the bulk 
of the business done. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $14.30@14.80, standard $13.60 
@14, first clear $9.60@10; hard winter 
patent $13.60@14, straight $12.75@13.50, 
first clear $9.50@9.80; soft winter patent 
$12.40@13, straight $11.50@12, first clear 
$9.30@9.75,—in jute. Rye flour, white 
$9.50@9.75, standard $8.75@9. 

Wheat feed prices were about steady, 
and the market was generally quiet, al- 
though there was a fair demand for mid- 
dlings at the close of the week at some- 
what firmer prices. Mixed-car trade con- 
tinues to absorb the bulk of the wheat 
feeds mills have to offer. Hard and soft 
winter bran sold at $44@45, brown shorts 
$48, and gray shorts $50@52. Alfalfa 
meal was in good demand, and sold at 
the close at $43.75, for February-March- 
April shipment. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of the St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet, of 


output § activity 
MD TORO casivciczocscneve 34,800 69 
i ME ©. veisescecenees 27,800 55 
Mb 6h 6660 dee ee eeees 38,200 76 
Te WORES BHO oc.c cx verece 31,050 62 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
EE WIE, sccccvccccccecccs CREOO 68 
DE EES wcepcaccorvembes 58,400 76 
DEED . dS bn's bvcsic cos eens 47,500 61 
Pe OED GBO cc ccciscvces 46,500 60 


NOTES 
All officers and directors of the Riley 
Feed Manufacturing Co., of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., were re-elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders, Jan. 28. They 
are as follows: Leo M. Andrews, presi- 
dent; E. A. Howell, vice-president; H. 
VY. Bahlan, secretary; H. A. McMillan, 
treasurer. 
The Western Grain Co., of Fort Smith, 
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Ark., has purchased two lots adjoining its 
plant and will build a $25,000 warehouse. 
This company began business twenty- 
three years ago with a capital of $3,000. 
Today it has a capital of $225,000, and 
has branches in Van Buren, Conway, 
Vian and Sallisaw, Okla. 

At a special election, to be held Feb. 3, 
members of the Merchants’ Exchange will 
vote on the question of authorizing the 
board of directors to expend the sum of 
$12,000 during the year 1920 for advertis- 
ing the St. Louis market in the states 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, 
etc., known as the St. Louis trade terri- 
tory, and other advertising purposes. 

The following have applied for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange: C. 
A. Mahon, of the Mixed Feed Supply Co., 
C. J. Bergfeld, of the Interstate Flour 
& Feed Co., W. H. Bartz, of W. H. Bartz 
& Co., Des Moines, Iowa, A. H. Bennett, 
Jr., of Bennett Commission Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, Thomas G. Coffy, of Lamson 
Bros. Grain Co., Samuel L. Vail, of the 
Plant Seed Co., and F. H. Brokley, of 
the Stokes-Brokley Grain Co. 

Figures compiled by Eugene Smith, 
secretary of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
show that the production of flour by St. 
Louis and outside mills, the output of 
which is sold from St. Louis, for the year 
1919 was the largest for the past 30 
years, and exceeded the 1918 production 
by over 500,000 bbls. This was brought 
about by the unusually large demand for 
both domestic and export consumption, 
the government taking a large proportion 
for European relief. 

Boyd S. Lusk, formerly president of 
the Lusk-Stokes Commission Co., but who 
recently organized the Lusk Commission 
Co., with offices in the Pierce Building, 
died Jan. 29 after a brief illness. He 
was on the floor of the exchange, in ap- 
parent good health, Saturday, but was 
taken ill on Monday and removed to a 
hospital the following day, stricken with 
pneumonia, which caused his death. He 
will be buried at his old home in Pilot 
Grove, Mo., tomorrow. 


Some of the mills of the Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., were tempo- 
rarily shut down part of this week, when 
some of the union employees went out 
on a strike, but the mills are running 
full time again. W. C. Bowman, presi- 
dent of the company, stated that about 
10 days prior to the strike some of the 
employees brought him an agreement 
which they wanted the company to sign, 
providing for the recognition of the In- 
ternational Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of 
America, a labor organization recently 
organized with about 60 mill employees 
as members. The agreement also provid- 
ed for an eight-hour day and a schedule 
of wages. This the company refused to 
sign. 


Chinese Boys to Study Milling 


Puimaverpntia, Pa., Jan. 31.—Press ad- 
vices from State College, Pa., state that 
Ying-Saing Hwa, of Wusih, China, ar- 
rived at that place last week to enter the 
course in milling engineering at Penn 
State College, the only course of its kind 
offered by a college or university in the 
United States. He recently left the 
University of Nanking, China, where he 
was a junior in the Agricultural School, 
and will be enrolled in the junior class 
at Penn State. Within the next month 


he will be joined by his cousin, Yang 
Lee, who was also a student at the Uni- 
versity of Nanking. 

Upon the completion of their course 
here the two boys will cross the Atlantic 
and visit the grain centers and milling 
districts of Europe. Upon their return 


home they will become assistants to their 
uncle, T. K. Young, recognized as the 
“mill king” of China, who owns a series 
of 13 American-built mills in the Kiangsu 
province, near Shanghai. At least two 
years will be spent in this country, and 
summer vacations from college will be 
occupied by work in the plant of one of 
the largest manufacturers of industrial 
machinery in the country, at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

By the time they return home the 
Chinese students aim to know American 
methods of milling throughout, and their 
travel through America and Europe will 
aid them in taking the latest approved 
methods of the industry back to China. 
At Penn State they will be instructed in 
the design of flour mills, the operation of 
milling machinery, the grading and iden- 
tification of grains, the analysis of flours, 
and will even make and bake bread to 
show the difference produced by various 
grades of flour, all under the direction 
of B. W. Dedrick, instructor in the mill- 
ing course. Samuet S. DANIELs. 





PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS 


Recommendations Are Drafted with the Aim 
of Improving Trade and Financial Rela- 
tions Between United States and 
Latin America 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 31.—The 
Second Pan-American Financial Con- 
gress, attended by 60 delegates from 
Latin America and a large representa- 
tion of the leading business and indus- 
trial leaders of this country, closed last 
week after discussing ways and means to 
improve trade and financial relations be- 
tween the United States and the repub- 
lics of Latin America. The final recom- 
mendations of the conference were sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“That the name of the International 
High Commission be changed to the ‘In- 
ter-American High Commission,’ the bet- 
ter to indicate its constituency and 
sphere of work. 

“That the report of the transportation 
committee recommending increased pas- 
senger and freight ocean service to South 
America be transmitted to the United 
States Shipping Board for consideration 
and action. 

“That the recommendations dealing 
with railroad transportation, postal and 
telegraph facilities be sent to the Inter- 
American High Commission for action. 

“That the legislation of certain states 
of this country be so modified as to per- 
mit operation of branches of Latin 
American banks within their jurisdiction, 
under proper regulation, so as to secure 
equality of treatment. 

“That the Inter-American High Com- 
mission study possibility of securing uni- 
formity and equality of treatment in laws 
regulating foreign corporations in Latin 
America. 

“That there be developed increased 
use of*acceptances for the purpose of 
financial transactions involving import 
and export of goods. The hope is ex- 
pressed that the United States will of- 
fer a widening market for long-time 
Latin American securities. 

“That the Inter-American High Com- 
mission be asked to further the estab- 
lishment of an international gold fund, 
which plan already has been adopted by 
several South American republics. 

“That the Inter-American High Com- 
mission bring to the notice of the Ameri- 
can governments the desirability of 
adopting a uniform law on the subject 
of checks. 

“That the Inter-American High Com- 
mission be asked to study the best meth- 
od of avoiding simultaneous double taxa- 
tion of individuals and corporations in 
Latin American countries. 

“That the American countries which 
have not done so ratify the convention 
adopted by the international American 
congress at Buenos Aires in 1910, for 
establishment of an international bureau 
at Havana for registration of trade- 
marks. 

“That American countries which have 
not done so ratify the convention adopted 
at Buenos,Aires in 1910 concerning pat- 
ents and copyrights. 

“That the Webb law be amended to 
permit American companies, importing 
or dealing in raw materials produced 
abroad, to form, under proper govern- 
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ment regulations, organizations enabling 
such companies to compete on terms of 
equality with companies of other coun- 
tries associated for the conduct of sic) 
business. 

—“That the commercial attaché sy.\em 
be extended, with appropriate trai;ip 
for all branches of the foreign ser) ice 
as a means of developing commercia| 
relations. 

“That a simultaneous census be taken 
by all American countries at least < ery 
10 years, observing uniformity of stq- 
tistics. 

“That the metric system of weights anq 
measures be universally employed, and 
until such time as this is ‘done articles 
marked by the standards used in the 
United States also be marked accor ng 
to the metric system. : 

“That the plan of arbitration of ¢om- 
mercial disputes in effect between the 
Bolsa de Commercio of Buenos A jes 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States be adopted by all the 
American countries. 

“That the Inter-American High (.m- 
mission be asked to study the crea! ion 
of an inter-A xerican tribunal for the 
adjustment of questions of a commercial 
or financial nature involving two or more 
American countries, and the determina- 
tion of such questions by law and equity, 

“That the importation of raw ma- 
terials into any country shall not be pre- 
vented by prohibitive duties. 

“That the banking interests of the 
United States study the possibility of 
financial relief to Europe by repay ing 
Latin American obligations held in Europe 
hy means of new loans granted in the 
United States to the respective L tin 
American countries.” 

Joun J. Marrina> 





Death of David Ellis 
David Ellis, of David Ellis & Son, In- 
diana, Pa., whose death occurred last 


week, was born in Melin-y-boad wear 
Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire, Wales, 
Jan. 1, 1832, and came to America in 


1855. His father, Griffith Ellis, who pre- 
ceded him to this country, had charge of 
Campbell’s mills on Black Lick at that 
time. 

After his arrival in this country David 
Ellis worked with his father at Camp- 
bell’s mills and also with his brother, 
William Ellis. In 1856 he went to Ho- 
sack’s mill, about five miles wesi of 
Plumville, known locally as “Pinch Gut.” 
This was the first mill he had charge of 
in this country. In 1857 he went to 
Marion Center and started the Marion 
mill, which burned a few years ago. 

In 1858 Mr. Ellis went to Phillip’s mill, 
now known as Homer City, and _ re- 
mained there until 1868, when he moved 
to Mount Vernon, Ind., and together with 
his brother bought and operated a mill. 

In 1870 he returned to Indiana and 
purchased the half interest of Joseph 
Lowry of the milling firm of Lowry & 
Lewis, being the present Penn roller mill. 
This mill was operated under the firm 
name of Lewis & Ellis until 1883, when 
Mr. Lewis sold his interest to David !llis 
& Sons, at which time Griffith Ellis and 
Morgan A. Ellis were admitted as part- 
ners and operated the mill under the firm 
name of David Ellis & Sons. This was 
continued until the death of Morgan A. 
Ellis in 1901, and since then the business 
has been continued by David Ellis and 
Griffith Ellis under the firm name of 
David Ellis & Son. 

David Ellis remained in active busi- 
ness and had charge of the office until 
1912, at which time he retired from active 
work. The office and mill have since }cen 
under the management of Griffith l'llis, 
who will continue the business. 

In the days of stone milling, David 
Ellis was an expert millstone dresser, 
and much of the success of the m'll’s 
product was due to his ability along this 
line, which was not excelled if equaled 
by any person known to the milling fra- 
ternity. 





Business Men to Visit Mexico 

About 150 American business men 
from all parts of the country will start 
from St. Louis for Mexico City in Feb- 
ruary to promote closer commercial rela- 
tions between the two countries, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the New 
York branch of the American Chamer 
of Commerce in Mexico. 
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There is practically no change in flour 
market conditions, for, while there were 
some clanges in cash wheat prices, flour 
prices did not reflect them to any great 
exten!. A somewhat steadier tone pre- 
vailed, however, though buyers were dis- 
interested, and only limited business was 
done. ‘The whole week was one of the 
quietest the flour trade has seen in a 
long while. 

‘There seems to be a feeling on the part 
of some sellers that good milling wheat 
is no more plentiful than it has been, and 
before the end of the crop year will 
command a higher price than that now 
prevailing. Buyers, on the other hand, 
contend that flour stocks throughout the 
country are plentiful, and that there is 
good reason to expect lower prices. It 
seems quite clear that stocks in the hands 
of large bakers are sufficient at least 
for their immediate needs, and they are 
showing very little if any interest in the 


present market. 
From a reliable source, figures have 
been obtained that indicate at least 15,- 


000,000 bbls of flour as the nation’s stock. 
This includes the holdings of the Grain 
Corporation, millers and dealers, and 
stuff in transit. 

The much-discussed Argentine flour, 
sever! cargoes of which have been from 
time to time reported as on the way, has 
not become a factor in the market, be- 
cause none of it has yet arrived, 

GRAIN CORPORATION ACTIVITY 

Again the Grain Corporation has come 
into the limelight in the character of an 
aggressive seller of flour, but in a man- 
ner not at all to the liking of the trade. 

This organization has for some time 
been pushing the sale of its straight flour 
at a price well under the present mar- 
ket, but the thing that has recently in- 
censed the trade is the issuance of a cir- 
cular letter addressed to the flour deal- 
ers of New England but for some un- 
known reason mailed to the New York 
trade. ‘This circular not only further 
urges the purchase of government flour, 


but offers to permit the initial purchasers 


to return all unsold unbroken packages, 
for which the Grain Corporation will re- 
imburse them at the purchase price. 

The trade feels that this is an unfair 
advantage, is not sound merchandising, 
and, further, that the Grain Corporation 
has no moral right to use its position 
for the purpose of competing directly 
with flour sellers in this manner. 


Inquiry at the office of the Grain Cor- 


poration developed the fact that several 
of those who should, by reason of their 
position, have realized the harmfulness 
of such a proposition, knew nothing 
whatever about the circular, or what de- 
partment had issued it. 
CANADIAN FLOUR SALES 

Sales of Canadian flour in the New 
York market are proceeding very slowly. 
Jame Stewart, chairman of the Cana- 
dian \heat Board, was in New York last 
week, and expressed himself firmly upon 
the matter of possible price reduction. 
There could be no possible ground for 
misu! 


erstanding his intention to keep 
the price at $15 bbl, and so long as this 
attitude is maintained and American 
markc{s remain relatively as they are, 


there is not much chance of any great 
olume of flour coming south of the line. 
ae iceas of large buyers here are about 
2 under this figure, and will undoubted- 
ly remain so, unless American flour be- 
comes much scarcer than it is now. Mr. 


volun 





Stewart said that he thought it quite pos- 
sible that Canada might become an im- 
porter of soft wheat flours before the 
crop year was finished. Those who have 
them for sale hope he is correct in this 
theory. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $15@ 
15.75; standard patent, $12.75@14; first 
clear, $9@10.50; soft winter straight, 
$10.75@11; hard winter straight, $12.80 
@13.85; first clear, $9.50@10.25; rye, 
$8.75@9.50,—all in jute. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION 

A case of some importance which has 
for some time been before Food Admin- 
istrator Arthur Williams, involving the 
sale of 1,000 tons of sugar at lic lb, has 
just been decided in favor of the sellers, 
who are exonerated from any attempt to 
take excessive profit. 

The story presented to Mr. Williams 
was that 60,000 tons of sugar had been 
bought at 9c lb, for the purpose of ex- 
port, but after the export orders in the 
hands of the purchasers had all been 
filled there was still a European demand 
for more sugar at l5c lb; however, 
though an _ equally strong demand, 
amounting to almost a famine, existed in 
the United States, it was not permissible 
to sell the sugar here without the sanc- 
tion of the Sugar Equalization Board. 
This, according to representations to Mr. 
Williams, was secured, and the sugar 
which had cost 9c was sold here for 15c, 
or 66%, per cent profit; and, in view of 
the permission granted by the Sugar 
Equalization Board, there was nothing 
Mr. Williams could do but absolve the 
sellers from any liability for taking ex- 
cess profits. He finally commended them 
for selling the sugar in this country in- 
stead of abroad. 

The flour trade is considering what 
would have happened had the commodity 
been flour instead of sugar. 

NOTES 

Lou Weitzman, president of the Weitz- 
man Flour Co., Chicago, spent the end 
of the week in New York. 

W. P. McLaughlin, of the Miner-Hil- 
lard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was 
on ’change here Wednesday. 

R. F. 
the Millers’ Export Association, New 
York, is to be married Feb. 7, at Spring- 
field, Mass., to Miss Jane Thompson. 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., New 
York, left last week for a three weeks’ 
trip to Cuba for the purpose of straight- 
ening out some insurance matters there. 

James J. McGowan, well known in the 
shipping world, has recently taken a po- 
sition as traffic manager with the Potter 
Transportation Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York. 

J. Theobald, Jr., of the Theobald Mill- 
ing Co., Northfield, Minn., and W. C. 
Gould, the company’s representative at 
Cleveland, Ohio, were in New York this 
week, 

At the annual meeting of the New 
York Flour Club, held recently, the fol- 
lowing were elected: B. H. Wunder, 
president; Albert F. Janss, vice-presi- 
dent; John E. Seaver, treasurer; Walter 
Quackenbush, secretary. 





BUFFALO 

Burrawto, N. Y., Jan. 31.—The flour 
trade here is extremely dull, with no signs 
of immediate improvement. The little 
demand noted last week seems to have 
died out, and some millers are looking 
for new business, as they are getting 
within sight of the finish of old bookings. 
With no additional orders coming in, 
which is unusual at the beginning of 
February, some nervousness is _notice- 
able even among those who are well sup- 
plied with contracts. Such a situation 





Bausman, general manager of: 


as the present, however, is likely to 
change overnight. The mills have not 
changed their prices, and find it useless 
to quote their regular customers, as it 
is believed they would not take hold at 
any reasonably lower figures, owing to 
the unsettled wheat market. Those in 
the wheat trade do not expect to see a 
change for two or three weeks, and 
then look for a considerably stronger 
market. 

While there is a shortage of cars there 
is also a scarcity of shipping directions. 
There appears to be no hurry to get 
flour, and the mills are not running more 
than necessary, which will reduce the 
output to a very low point next week. 
There is quite a stock of patents here, 
but clears are all cleaned up. 

The local retail trade is very dull, and 
prices, although low, are being shaded to 
some extent. Rye flour quiet, with prices 
firm and no oversupply of any grade. 

There is nothing doing here in Kansas 
flour, and no change in the unsettled 
conditions reported last week. The 
largest representative of Kansas mills here 
quoted short patent at $14.40 and stand- 
ard at $13.80, Buffalo rate points. There 
were prices all around those figures, with 
no demand at 75c¢ under. 

Agents of soft wheat mills are hold- 
ing for previous figures, but say there is 
not prospect of doing anything until 
buyers get settled down. Short patent is 
quoted at $13.15, standard at $12.70, and 
pastry at $11.40, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are generally strong, but the 
heavy feeds are mostly wanted and it 
has been easier to get an advance on 
them than on bran. The difference has 
widened, and will continue to as the sea- 
son advances, buyers evidently looking 
ahead for supplies for young stock. Or- 
ders have been piling up, but the mills 
are not anxious to book ahead, as they 
are sold up for at least three weeks. 
There was no immediate or quick ship- 
ment offered today, except possibly in 
mixed cars, and little of that. 

The weather continues extremely cold, 
freight and movement very slow, and job- 
bers are of the opinion that unless the 
mills soon get orders for flour, there will 
be a big advance in feed. The majority 
of them admit they have practically 
nothing on hand, and the inquiry is 
urgent from sections where the con- 
sumption of feed has been far above ex- 
pectations, 

Corn-meal coarse feed is higher on 
scarcity of corn and a sharp advance in 
price. The demand has been good this 
week, and a further improvement is 
looked for. Hominy feed is cleaned up 
of spot offerings, and there is a good in- 
quiry for February and March shipment. 
Oil meal quiet and irregular. The mills 
are down to a certain extent, some await- 
ing seed and the others have none to of- 
fer, except February and March, for 
which $70 is asked. Resellers are quoting 
$74.50, track, Buffalo. Cottonseed meal 
in fair demand, with some storage stuff 
still on hand. 

Kafir corn is quiet, buyers apparent- 
ly being supplied for the present. Sell- 
ers are asking $2.76@2.80, bulk, track, 
Buffalo. Coconut meal is offered at 
$63.50, sacked, track, Buffalo, and buy- 
ers taking it freely. Rice bran is sell- 
ing at $48, sacked, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat holders here are not in- 
clined to sell, and there are no offerings 
in the country worth mentioning. A car- 
load was picked up at $3.35 per 100 Ibs, 
but there were bids of $3.50 today. Bet- 
ter demand for buckwheat flour, and re- 
tailers are paying $6.25 for 100 lbs in 
small paper bags. 

Rolled oats quiet, with the mills ask- 
ing an advance. Reground oat hulls are 
offered at $32.50, sacked, track, Buffalo, 
and no demand. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TRIS Week .cecccveassoses 127,150 76 
EmOt Week oi cccccccsvcess 112,125 67 
WOOP ABO sscvescccscccecs 97,550 58 
Two years ago ..........4. 155,600 93 
Three years ago .......... 103,250 63 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat in store here are 9,- 
800,000 bus, compared with 5,610,000 a 
year ago. Last year there were 22,121,- 
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000 bus of wheat afloat, while today there 
are about 1,000,000. 

Six breweries were consolidated in Buf- 
falo this week to manufacture a non-in- 
toxicating beverage. Only one will be 
used, the others having either closed their 
doors or will do so as soon as sold for 
different businesses, 

The Maritime Trading Corporation, of 
which Gustave Heifer, of New York, is 
president, will erect a $300,000 feed mill 
in South Buffalo. Construction is ex- 
pected to start next month, and the mill 
is to be completed by August. 

The car situation here is approximate- 
ly the same as it was a week ago, so far 
as shipping grain to the seaboard is con- 
cerned. The amount of wheat forwarded 
this week was only 160,000 bus, leaving 
1,866,000 to go and only three cars on 
hand today. The port needs 2,017. 

The Miner-Hillard Milling Co. of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., will build a warehouse 
and flaking plant at Miners Mills. The 
building will be 54x130, five stories and 
basement, and fireproof. The plans are 
being prepared by the A. E. Baxter En- 
gineering Co., which is in charge of the 
work, 

The Grain Corporation is cleaning up 
stocks of standard pure wheat flour as 
fast as it is delivered by the mills. It 
is also said that the sale of this flour far 
exceeds expectations, as the public has 
become earnest in its efforts to reduce 
the high cost of living, and is making 
every effort to use this new product of 
the mills. 

E. BANGASSER. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuestrr, N. Y., Jan. 31.—Another 
dull week, with little inquiry and less 
business, so far as hard wheat flours are 
concerned. Some mills have not run more 
than half-time. Some have been shut 
down for lack of wheat, it being next to 
impossible to get prompt shipments from 
Buffalo elevators. Shipping instructions 
have come in slowly and, with none of 
the mills sold much more than 30 days 
ahead, the opportunity has been seized 
to do needed repair work. 

There is wide diversity of opinion on 
outlook, running from lower prices to a 
reaction back to the price level reached 
before the present slump set in, or a 
little beyond. Those who might be classed 
bearish assert that the trade has had a 
nerve shock on instability of prices that 
it will not recover from this crop year, 
and that already there is a disposition 
to trim in anticipation of June 1 and 
what may happen in the interval. Over 
against this is the attitude of some who 
point out that there can be no more 
wheat until the new crop comes in to 
relieve the shortage of good, hard mill- 
ing grain. On this argument they base 
the conclusion that, with the present de- 
pression past, the trade will come back 
into the market and prices will work up 
to former levels. They point to the 
slight advance in price of spring wheat 
this week as a hint. 

Meanwhile, prices on spring patents 
have eased off 10@25c, and are now 75c 
bbl below the top reached a few weeks 
ago. Apparently, this has all had no 
effect on trade. With the acute car short- 
age and inability to get wheat freely, 
none of the mills has made any urgent 
drive to sell. There appears to be slight- 
ly better demand for low-grade, much of 
which is shipped to poultry farms. The 
movement of clears is a little freer, and 
there is no serious accumulation, 

Western mill agents report slack busi- 
ness. Prices on fancy patents and bak- 
ers patent have eased 75c bbl, without 
stimulating trade. 

Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $15.35@15.50 bbl, 
cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $15.60; 
bakers . patent, $14.50, cotton 1’s, car 
lots, Boston; spring straight, local, $15; 
clears, $9.75@10.75, cotton %’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $10.15; low-grade, $6.10@ 
7, jute, car lots, Boston. Western mills 
quote fancy family patents at $15.40, 
cotton ¥,’s; bakers patent, $14.90, same 
basis, both jobbing. 

There is some inquiry for pastry flours, 
but bakers are fairly well stocked with 
such grades. The freer supply of sugar 
has had a beneficial effect, but the fear 
now is that the supply will tighten down 
again. Some bakers are using sirups in- 
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stead, but results are far from satisfac- 
tory. Some mills are having consider- 
able difficulty in getting wheat, particu- 
larly the smaller country ones, some of 
which are about down to the old grist 
basis. Wheat prices are very firm and, 
under such conditions, there cannot be 
much concession in flour prices. Winter 
straights are quoted at $12.50@12.60 bbl, 
cotton ¥’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$12.40. 

There is no interest in either graham or 
whole-wheat flours, and quotations are 
about nominal. Rye flour is dull, with 
prices sympathetic and lower by 10@20c. 
Best white brands are quoted around $10 
bbl, cotton ¥%’s, car lots, Boston. On 
the contrary, distributors of western 
brands are holding at firmer prices. 
White is quoted at $10 bbl, cotton 1,’s, 
medium $10, and dark $9.50, all jobbing 
basis. Buckwheat flour in fair demand 
at 64,@ic lb, small packages, jobbing. 

While there is good inquiry for feed 
generally, with prices fully maintained to 
a shade higher, dealers complain that the 
car situation is holding up sales, it being 
the exception to get shipments delivered 
on time. In fact, some local distributors 
are about out of business temporarily, 
due to inability to get shipments through 
from the West. Most mills are closely 
sold up. With dairymen coming into the 
market strong, and reduced output, it 
looks as though bran and middlings 
would be in very short supply. Quota- 
tions: spring bran, $49@50.50 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $49; win- 
ter bran, $51, sacked, local only; spring 
middlings, $54@58.50, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $55; winter middlings, $58 
@60, sacked, local only. Rye feed un- 
changed at $52@54 ton, sacked, mill door 
only. Oat feed, $70, bulk; corn meal, 
$69, bulk,—both jobbing. Corn meal, 
table quality, unchanged at $5 per 100 
Ibs. 






ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 

weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Whe WEOK cc civcvccccesess 8,475 46 
Test WOOK 2... cccsccccccess 10,400 56 


Of this week’s total, 7,675 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 500 winter and 300 
rye. 

T. W. Kwapp, 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuiLavetpnuia, Pa., Jan. 31.—The local 
flour market continued dull this week, 
with transactions almost entirely in sec- 
ond-hand stocks, which were available be- 
low mill limits. The latter have been ir- 
regular. Some have been reduced but, 
with the rally in the price of hard wheat, 
manufacturers are disposed to be firm in 
their views. Some of them are reported 
to be closing down for lack of shipping 
directions, and conditions generally are 
said to be unsatisfactory. Buyers cer- 
tainly lack confidence, and there is no 
disposition to operate beyond actual 
wants. A more general use by bakers of 
soft wheat flours is reported by the Grain 
Corporation, and the market for this de- 
scription is steady. 

Rye flour is quiet and easier, with 
moderate but ample offerings. Corn 
products of all kinds are dull, and values 
are largely nominal. 


EXCHANGE ELECTION 


At the annual election of the Commer- 
cial Exchange, on Tuesday, C. Herbert 
Bell was re-elected president, Horace 
Kolb vice-president, and E. H. Price 
treasurer. The following were elected 
directors for two years: Roy L. Miller, 
Robert Morris, Samuel L. McKnight, 
George M. Richardson, Frank M. Rose- 
krans and George M. Warner. The dues 
for 1920 were set at $50. 

Reviewing a year in which the grain 
and flour exports from the port of Phil- 
adelphia broke all records, the report of 
President Bell pointed out the need of 
additional elevator facilities here, and 
with the return of the railroads to pri- 
vate operation on March 1 some definite 
move in this direction is expected. 

Conferences have been held with of- 
ficials of the Reading Railroad regarding 
a modern grain elevator at Port Rich- 
mond, and while some encouragement 
has been given by these officials, they 
have been unable to take any steps, in 
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view of the government’s control over 
the carriers. 

Throughout the year the members of 
the exchange have co-operated with of- 
ficers of the Grain Corporation, with the 
result that the grain brokers have en- 
joyed one of the best years in their his- 
tory. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
on Thursday, Ambrose B. Clemmer was 
re-elected secretary, and Lorenzo Riley 
assistant secretary. The following com- 
mittees were appointed: flour, Hubert J. 
Horan, Charles H. Stone, George Seibert, 
Sydney D. Conwell and Fred D. Baker; 
grain, George M. Warner, James L. 
King, Levi G. West, Morris F. Miller, 
Walter K. Woolman, Philip R. Markley 
and William B. Stites; seeds, W. I. 
Brocklehurst, Clarence A. Neal, John 
W. Koch, Charles G. Alexander, G. Wil- 
bur Taylor and Jesse Sharpless; trans- 
portation, George M. Richardson, Hubert 
J. Horan, William M. Richardson, James 
I.. King, M. F. Baringer, George G. 
Omerly and Arthur C. Harvey; informa- 
tion and statistics, Winfield S. Wood- 
ward, Frank M. Rosekrans, F. Marion 
Hall, Samuel S. Daniels, Howard F. 
Brazer, S. Gartland Horan and William 
P. Brazer, Jr. 

NOTES 

Albert G. Preston, with Adam D. Bah- 
mer, hay merchant, has been confined to 
his home by illness during the past week. 

F. W. Behrens, a member of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, has returned from a 
business trip through central Pennsyl- 
vania. 

George Seibert, for a number of years 
representative of Henry Koper & Co., 
flour dealers, of New York, has become 
associated with the Bakers’ Merchandise 
Co., of this city. 

Among Pennsylvania charters reported 
recently are the Paxton Flour & Feed 
Co., of Harrisburg, capital $400,000, and 
the Federal System of Bakeries, of Ha- 
zelton, capital $10,000. 

Louis G. Graff, ex-president of the 
Commercial Exchange, is on an extended 
trip in Cuba, the West Indies and Pan- 
ama, after which he will spend six weeks 
in Florida. His wife accompanies him. 

Among visitors to the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were W. F. Lippert, 
grain dealer, Milwaukee, J. E. Getchell, 
of the Andrews Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
and H. W. Hilyard, corn shipper, Ken- 
ton, Del. 

The Postum Cereal Co., Inc., capital 
$5,000,000, has obtained a Delaware char- 
ter to manufacture food products, etc. 
Arthur B. Williams, Samuel H. Small, 
Battle Creek, Mich., and Colby M. Ches- 
ter, Jv., Greenwich, Conn., are incor- 
porators, 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


BALTIMORE 

Bavtrmore, Mp., Jan. 31.—Flour was 
dead this week. The mills tried to put 
some life in it by advancing prices 25@ 
50c, but it wouldn’t work, stocks being 
too large. Whoever is pulling the string 
on that northwestern wheat has certainly 
lost his cunning, for the old ghost no 
longer scares anybody worth a cent. 

Offerings were good, and sellers, in in- 
stances, were anxious to meet the market 
and do business, but buyers were con- 
tent to watch exchange, securities and 
money, receipts and exports, the Grain 
Corporation, the car shortage, Argentine 
wheat clearances, the character of the 
flour now coming from the Northwest 
and soft winter mills, near-by and else- 
where, who are turning to self-rising 
flour as a source of greater profit. Trad- 
ing therefore was at a standstill, and no 
improvement is looked for until all 
wheats get back to the government price, 
where they belong. 

Springs were both down and up, but 
not wanted in either case, first patents 
closing nominally at $13.75@14.50; stand- 
ard brands, $13@13.75, in 98-lb cottons; 
45c more in wood, or 40c less in bulk. A 
few mills were asking more than the ex- 
treme prices, but enough were not to 
make the market as quoted. It is doubt- 
ful if the best patent would have brought 
$14, cotton, any time during the week. 

Hard winters were generally weak and 
slow, with an occasional hard spot inter- 
vening, first patents at the close ranging 
$13.25@14; straights, $12@13.25,—in 98- 


Ib cottons; 45c more in wood, or 40c less 
in bulk. Some fancy stock was held 
about 25¢ — but fancy stock seldom 
appeals to Baltimore buyers except at 
the price of the subfancy. No business 
was made public, though there were bar- 
gains galore on the market. 

Soft winters were barely steady and 
quiet, with patents closing nominally at 
$12@12.25; near-by straights, $10.75@11, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 
40c less in bulk. The West was holding 
patent up to $13 or over, but how could 
the local dealer pay $13 or over and 
compete with the city mills, which were 
jobbing their best winter patent at $12.50, 
cotton, or 40c less in car lots? The local 
dealer very wisely let the other fellow 
do all the business on that basis. Near- 
by straights were wanted in a conserva- 
tive way at $10.50@10.75 in second-hand 
cottons, but were generally held up to 
$11, with a few up to $11.25, bulk, though 
here and there ordinary stock could be 
had in car lots down to $10.35, bulk. Of- 
ferings were light. 

City mills ran strong on old sales, but 
reported current business as moderate, 
both domestic and export, with quota- 
tions unchanged except on feed, which is 
$2 ton higher. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 41,310 
bbls; destined for export, 10,924, 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
7,429 bbls flour and 239,703 bus rye. 

Charles Schmidt, president of the City 
Baking Co., sees no indication of any 
advance in the price of bread at Balti- 
more. 

Cars permitted for wheat not arrived, 
1,157, or 1,388,400 bus; for rye 4,547, or 
6,365,800 bus; for oats 1,231, or 2,462,- 
000 bus. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12, 1919, to Jan. 31, 1920, 21,185 
bus; year ago, 144,553. Range of prices 
this week, no market; last year, $1.25@ 
1,40. 

The wife of Milton A. Smeak, chief 
flour inspector of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, passed away at her residence in 
this city on Jan. 25, after a protracted 
illness. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Coast- 
wise Shipbuilding Co., of Baltimore, have 


each decided to build a drydock about 


400 feet long, with a deadweight capacity 
of 6,000 tons. 

Chamber of Commerce certificates of 
membership, which were recently ad- 
vanced by the exchange from $50 to 
$1,000, brought as much as $250 this 
week from resellers. 

J. Murdoch Dennis, of Dennis & Co., 
Ine., grain brokers, has bought Murray 
Hill, a handsome estate of 35 acres in a 
fashionable suburb of Baltimore, which 
he will improve and occupy as his resi- 
dence. 

John J. Snyder, with Robinson & Jack- 
son, flour and grain, and one of the new- 
ly elected directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce, is in mourning for his wife, 
who passed away at her home in this city 
on Jan. 24. 

Samuel J. Diggs, formerly of Samuel 
J. Diggs & Son, feed, grain and hay, 
and who 16 years ago was succeeded in 
business by his son, Richard H. Diggs, of 
the Chamber of Commerce, died at his 
home in this city on Jan. 26, aged 84, 

The Tos-T-Nut Co., with $25,000 capi- 
tal stock, to operate a candy manufac- 
turing business, including the salting and 
preparation of nuts for food purposes, 
has been incorporated by Milton Roberts, 
Clifton S. Brown and Alexander Hard- 
castle. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Co., in or- 
der to keep pace with the freight offered 
its Baltimore and Pacific Coast line via 
the Panama Canal, found it necessary in 
December to furnish an extra ship of 
4,000 tons and in January an extra one 
of 8,800 tons. 


John V. Nicodemus, general manager 
Glade Valley Milling Co., Walkersville, 
Md., was on ’change yesterday as the 
guest of J. M. Wharton, millers’ agent. 
Mr. Nicodemus said he would sell a little 
straight around $11.50, bulk, or about 
$1 bbl above what the local buyers might 
be persuaded to pay for such stock. 


Julius H. Barnes, president Grain Cor- 
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poration and United States Wheat pj. 
rector, was in Baltimore last Tuesday 
evening as the guest of honor at a din- 
ner given at the Maryland Club by the 
Ninety-one Club, which was organize, jp 
1891 and whose membership is limit«« to 
about 15 professional men, bankers anq 
merchants. : 

It is said the Terminal Warehouse (o, 
the local flour storage of the Pennsy|- 
vania Railroad, will erect on its recenily 
acquired lot on Boston Street a six-story 
re-enforced concrete warehouse, 12060), 
with brick facing, and about 10 acres of 
floor space, or 72,000 square feet tu the 
floor. The building will be one of the 
largest in the city, and will cost ver 
$500,000. 

Visitors were William S. Weiss, secre. 
tary of the La Grange Mills, Red W ing, 
Minn; J. E. Getchell, with Andrews 
Grain Co., Minneapolis; Samuel A. Alen, 
of Philadelphia, representing Wester) 
Star Mill Co., Salina, and Universal \}jj| 
& Elevator Co., Claflin, Kansas; Juliys 
Foard, of S. B. Foard & Son, Middle- 
town, Del; E. Z. Bowman, of Bow) an 
Bros., forme ‘ly millers, but now grain 
dealers, Germantown, Md. 

The new board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce has organized by 
electing the following officers: president, 
William H. Hayward; vice-president, , 
F, Richards; secretary and _ treasurer, 
James B. Hessong. Executive commit- 
tee: Eugene Blackford (chairman) ; Kd- 
ward T. Sheil, Jr. (vice-chairman); 
Frank S, Dudley, Walter F. Macneal! and 
J. Barry Mahool. These were re-clec- 
tions, with the exception of Walter F, 
Macneal and J. Barry Mahool, who suc- 
ceeded A. R. Dennis and C. J. Landers, 

The City Baking Co., a local combina- 
tion of leading bakers, has installed a 
splendidly equipped laboratory in_ its 
Schmidt bakery, where it will hereafter 
keep tab on all the ingredients forming 
the composition of the various products 
turned out by its several bakeries. he 
expert in charge of the laboratory is 
Emory C. Rice, youngest son of Lewis 
C. Rice, formerly president of the com- 
pany and now chairman of the board, 
who took a course at the Dunwoody In- 
stitute after graduating at Cornell Uni- 
versity in chemistry. 

Cartes H. Dorsry 


LOUISIANA 
New Orteans, La., Jan. 31.—Most 
mills are offering flour at a lower price 
for prompt shipment than their quota- 
tion for shipment in 60 days. 








There have been several breaks in the 
flour market during the month, and mill- 
ers are of the opinion that the trade 
should take advantage of these declines 
and purchase their requirements, believ- 


ing that values will rise. This opinion 
is mostly shared by spring wheat millers, 
who earnestly believe good wheat will 
be scarce and that the demand for their 
flour will increase considerably as the 
season advances. Other millers seem to 
be fairly well divided in opinion relative 
to the wheat market, for as many believe 
it will go to $4 as those who think it 
may go down to $2. 

Quotations: spring wheat first patent, 
$15.40@16; standard patent, $14.25@ 
15.20; bakers patent $13.25@13.60; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $13.80@ 14; 
other hard winters, $12.75@13.30; first 
clears, $10.85@10.95; soft winter wheat 
short patent, $13.80@14.15; other soft 
winters, $11.40@12.15,—basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b. New Orleans, in car lots, ship- 
ment within 60 days. 

Flour is sold by dealers here as fol- 
lows: Kansas and Oklahoma short pat- 
ent, $14@14.25; 95 per cent patent, $15.50 
@13.90; Minnesota patent, $14.25@14.50. 

The baking trade here does not take fa- 
vorably to the government flour, although 
some is being distributed by the retail 
grocers. The baker finds that it con- 
tains too much soft wheat, and few, if 
any, use it, claiming that it does not give 
results the trade desires, and which they 
can obtain from good bread flour of 
cheaper grades, but of hard wheat 
quality. 

* * 

Among visitors here were A. L. Goctz- 
mann, of the Listman Mills, La Crosse, 
Wis., and Mrs. Goetzmann, en route for 
a few days’ vacation in Florida. 


Georce L, Ferry. 
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February 4 1920 
NEWS OF THE WINTER CROP 


Low Temperatures, Followed by Warmer 
Weather, Effect Little Change in 
the Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo. Feb. 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—Almost_ springlike weather, 
with relatively high temperatures, has 
prevailed over the Southwest the past 
three days, Without much effect on grow- 
ing Wheat one way or another. Reports 
from wheat territory are conflicting, but, 
except from western Kansas districts, 
they indicate the need of moisture and 
snow ering to insure February pro- 
tection (rom possible cold and to supply 
spring rowing conditions. 

* * 

Kan Crry, Mo., Jan. 31.—Rather 
ow veratures, followed by two or 
three ys of much warmer weather, 
effect little change in growing wheat 
cond in the Southwest this week. 
lhe ¢ area is generally bare of snow, 
ind much wheat is showing brown. Else- 
where, ywever, fields are green and 
nealtl vith a promising winter pros- 
pect. nditions as a whole are extreme- 
lv \ ile, because of the varied mois- 
ture itions last autumn and the wide 
range eeding time. 


The ekly Kansas crop bulletin says: 
“Light snow and sleet fell this week in 
e third of Kansas and the north- 
vunties, but the rest of the state 


the m 


east 

was hout measurable precipitation, 
ind the week ended the ground was 
bare ll parts. Temperatures ranged 
below mal almost continuously, though 
there re no extremely cold days or 


Wheat continues to have a 
healt! rreen color in the western third 
ind t two northern tiers of counties. 
From Kansas river valley south and 
xtending as far west as’ Salina wheat is 
gene} brown, but still alive below the 
urface of the ground, except in some of 
the south-central and southeastern coun- 
ties i considerable section east and 
Dodge City a large per cent of 


night 
nign 


ri 


south 


wheat not up yet and that which did 
come up is frozen back to the ground. 
So far there are only a few localities that 


report wheat damaged by heaving, due 
to alternate freezing and thawing, and 
those are mostly located in the eastern 
hird of the state. Threshing and hauling 
rain {o market continue in the western 


sectio No progress was made during 
the k in spring plowing or disking, 
excep . few south-central counties.” 


R. E. Srerwine. 


loreno, Onto, Jan. 31.—While northern 
yrthern Indiana and Michigan 
ting snow recently, farther south 
the storms were in the form of rain and 
sleet, resulting in covering roads and 
This condition is regard- 
unfavorable for -the 
whea rovided ice remains on the fields 
ind should be covered with a fall 
before melting. One of the most 
serious crop failures of this section was 
1 1912 by a situation of this sort. 
At 1 end of the week the weather 
much colder, and zero tempera- 
tures prevailed. It is mere speculation 
to attempt to say anything definitely 
he wheat crop until there is grow- 
ing weather in the spring. 
W. H. Wigan, JR. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3.—(Special Tele- 
gram)--Mild weather prevails, and no 
furtl precipitation, although it is 
lay. There has been no change 
in the condition of growing wheat in Mis- 
sou nd southern Illinois. A good 
of snow would be welcome for 
as the wheatfields are now 


field th ice. 
ed decidedly 


cloud 


prote mn, 


* * 


urs, Mo., Jan. 31.—The weather 
has been very changeable all week, thaw- 
ing and freezing intermittently about 
‘+ hours. There is now practically 
m the wheatfields of Missouri and 
southe Illinois, but it is too early to 
state whether any serious damage has 
been done. Farmers say that the wheat 
's Coming out from under the ice covering 
in better shape than expected, and no 
complaints have so far been received. 
Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Good...Snow all gone; looks 
brown, but don’t know if it has sustained 
any injury from thawing and freezing... 
Good ‘condition...Ice has melted; no 


every 


no ix 
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damage except on poorly drained fields 
...Ice now melting...Covered with ice; 
have had no complaints; farmers think 
wheat has not been hurt...Coming out 
from under ice in better condition than 
expected; impossible to estimate percent- 
age of damage until growing weather 
comes...Too early to state amount of 
damage...Freezing and thawing damag- 
ing wheat...Normal. 

Mills included in the above reports: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H, C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Il. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co, 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, III. 

Schoening-Koenigsmark Milling Co., Val- 
meyer, Ill. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Il. 

Peter Deruien. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 31.—Milder 
weather came to Indiana again the latter 
part of this week, following a period of 
severe cold, which, accompanied by a 
blanket of ice over most of the state, sub- 
jected growing wheat to a severe test. 
Snow, however, that previously had cov- 
ered the ground to a considerable depth 
in most places, is believed to have pro- 
vided an adequate safeguard in a ma- 
jority of cases. 

Some of the extreme southern counties 
have sent reports indicating that there 
has been some deterioration in the grow- 
ing plants. The snow covering was slight 
in some parts of that region, adding to 
the danger. In central Indiana no re- 
ports of damage to wheat on high land 
have thus far been received, but there is 
some apprehension as to that in the low- 
lands. 

The general opinion, however, is that, 
as far as the recent weather is concerned, 
the grain has escaped any considerable 
damage. In Shelby County, one of the 
best grain sections in the state, farmers 
have examined their wheat by digging 
the ice away in spots, and have found it 
in good condition. They say that the rule 
is that, where the plants are dormant and 
covered with ice, the smothering they re- 
ceive is not harmful to any extent, but 
where they are tender and growing, and 
receive a plaster of ice for a long time, 
they suffer. 

As a result of the ice covering, most 
of the highways in the state have been 
almost impassable, and little corn or 
wheat has moved to market. <A _ report 
from Evansville says that considerable 
corn still is on the farms in that region. 
Much stored in cribs along the Wabash 
River will go to hominy mills at Mount 
Vernon, Vincennes and Terre Haute. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 

Wasuinotron, D. C., Jan. 31.—The 
Weather Bureau, in its weekly report 
of Jan, 28, says that at the close of 
the week winter grain crops were gener- 
ally covered with snow or ice over the 
northern portion of the winter wheat 
belt from the Mississippi valley eastward, 
and also in the Atlantic Coast states 
from Virginia northward. Unusually 
large areas were covered with ice during 
much of the week, particularly in the 
Ohio valley and in the Middle Atlantic 
states, with some damage to wheat re- 
ported from this cause in portions of the 
Ohio valley. Wheat continues a healthy, 
green color in northern and western Kan- 
sas, but is brown elsewhere in that state, 
although apparently retaining its vitality. 
The condition of the crop in Missouri 
ranges from satisfactory in the north- 
ern portion to poor in the southern coun- 
ties, and is unsatisfactory in southern 
Illinois. Wheat made only fair progress 
in Tennessee, and while in fair to good 
condition in Oklahoma it made no growth. 

Much-needed rain fell in California, 
which revived wheat and other winter 
grains in that state, although more rain 
is needed, while the precipitation the lat- 
ter part of the week was very beneficial 
in the northern. Pacific Coast districts. 
Oats and other winter grains did well in 
the more southern states, the rainfall in 
the Southeast being especially beneficial, 
although rain is still badly needed along 
the immediate south Atlantic Coast. 

Joun J. MARRINAN. 


In accord with the almost unanimous 
sentiment in Idaho and in response to 
considerations vitally affecting adjoining 
national forests, Congress has set apart 


1,116,000 acres of land in Idaho, known 
as the Thunder Mountain region, as na- 
tional forest lands. 





Appointed to General Managership 

Robert C. Mason, formerly division 
manager, Milling Division, United States 
Food Administration, San Francisco, 
and at present secretary of the South 
-acific Millers’ Association and the 
Green Coffee Association of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, has 
been appointed secretary and general 
manager of the Rice Association of Cali- 
fornia, effective March 1. L. R. Bishop, 
the present secretary of the Rice Asso- 
ciation, has resigned in order to devote 
his entire time to the firm of Bishop & 
Bahler, traffic managers and forwarding 


agents, 





Canadian Trade Increases 

Toronto, Ont., Jan. 31.—The volume 
of Canada’s trade in the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1919, exceeded that of the pre- 
vious 12 months by approximately $80,- 
000,000. Imports in 1919 aggregated 
$941,007,700, or $31,000,000 more than in 
the previous year. Exports amounted to 
$1,294,920,372, or $51,000,000 more than 
in 1918. 

The balance of trade in favor of the 
Dominion thus amounted to $353,812,679. 
In trade with the United States, how- 
ever, Canada had an adverse balance of 
$285,893,931, which has been a potent fac- 
tor in determining the rates of exchange 
between the two countries. 

Imports from Great Britain totaled 
$87,516,819, compared with $72,879,109 in 
1918. Exports to Great Britain reached 
$528,035,514, or approximately $40,000,- 
000 less than in 1918. Imports from the 
United States totaled $740,580,225, as 
compared with $741,336,304 in 1918. Ex- 
ports to the United States amounted to 
$4.54,686,294, as against $433,182,149 in 
1918. 

A. H. Battey. 


Crete Mills Sue Flour Broker 

Suit has been brought by the Crete 
(Neb.) Mills against F. B. Purviance, 
Chicago, a flour merchant, for the sum 
of $1,659.79. James A. O'Callaghan is 
the attorney for the plaintiff, and Grover 
D. Rose for the defendant. The case con- 
cerns a transaction involving the sale of 
1,000 bbls of flour by the mill, through a 
Chicago broker, to Mr. Purviance, on 
April 8, 1919. The flour was sold at 
$9.65, f.o.b. Chicago, the defendant to 
supply his own sacks for the flour, known 
as Crete Clear. The defendant, so the 
declaration shows, supplied sacks of suf- 
ficient number to make shipment of 250 
bbls on the contract. Owing to the non- 
delivery of the balance of the contract 
the milling company brings suit based 
on the difference between the price at 
which the flour was sold and the then 
prevailing market price of $8.45, together 
with charges and expenses incurred there- 
with. 


Flour Dull—Stocks Fairly Heavy 

E. P. Sanford, branch manager Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., Boston: Flour trade 
generally in this market is exceedingly 
dull. Millers, jobbers and bakers have 
become so accustomed to having the un- 
expected happen that there is little com- 
ment on conditions as they exist today. 
The causes of the dullness are, primarily, 
the sharp advance in wheat and flour 
prices during the last three or four 
weeks. This advance probably represents 
$2 bbl, and coming between Dec. 15 and 
Jan. 15, has made huyers somewhat skep- 
tical of taking on high-priced flour at 
this time, especially when many of them 
had 30@60 days’ supply either in ware- 
house or in transit at prices considerably 
under the market. The result has been 
that even many bakers have been tempted 
to resell their contracts when they had 
$1.50 or $2 bbl profit in them, so that the 
market has been flooded with resale flour 
at prices 50c@$1.50 under mill quota- 
tions, and mill sales have been almost at 
a standstill. 

Bakers seem prepared for high-priced 
flour. They realize that the statistical 
situation warrants their expecting higher 
prices, and they are preparing to either 
reduce the size of the loaf or increase the 
price to meet the higher cost of ingredi- 
ents. Flour jobbers are not so willing to 


$51 


commit themselves at this time to future 
contracts. They are inclined to wait and 
see what happens. Stocks are fairly 
heavy, though there has been so much 
reselling that it is thought that cheap 
contracts are pretty well cleaned up. 
The fact that mills have made so few 
sales in the past few weeks has undoubt- 
edly resulted in the lowering of wheat 


premiums. Many mills have bought very 
little wheat since Jan. 1, and this has 
resulted in a lowering of premiums. 


There is a feeling, however, that we are 
about to face a buying period, which will 
undoubtedly strengthen the wheat mar- 
ket and result in still higher prices of 
flour. 2 
The United States Grain Corporation 
standard pure wheat flour is pretty gen- 
erally on the market. It is being han- 
dled in New England by some of the 
larger chain stores and a few flour job- 
hers. The trade generally feels that it 
is a good thing to have this flour at last 
on the market where it can be given a 
trial and, if the American housewife 
really wants this grade, mills can then 
prepare to offer it. It is probably too 
early at this writing to give an accurate 
idea of what kind of a reception this 
flour is receiving, but in instances grocers 
say that housewives are not at all satisfied 
with the grade. They are willing to try 
a few pounds or a sack to see what the 
flour really is, but they do not repeat. 





California Beans for Europe 

San Francisco, Car, Jan. 31—W. A. 
Starr, of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, and a director of Herbert 
Hoover’s American Relief Administra- 
tion, European Children’s Fund, states 
that 135,000 sacks of California beans, 
valued at $1,000,000, have been purchased 
through a representative of the New 
York shipping firm of P. N. Gray & Co., 
and shipped on Jan, 20 to Hamburg and 
Danzig, for the American Relief ware- 
houses at Hamburg, Warsaw, Vienna, 
Prague and Budapest. The beans were 
shipped by Williams, Dimond & Co. 

At Mr. Hoover’s request these pur- 
chases have been confined entirely to Cal- 
ifornia beans, and no offers of imported 
Asiatic beans have been accepted. This 
shipment is a part of the purchases of 
staple food commodities being made to 
supply stocks for American Relief ware- 
houses, in carrying out Mr. Hoover's 
new plan to afford some measure of re- 
lief to these districts of central Europe, 
which will enable a person in the United 
States to buy food drafts or orders from 
any bank of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation in favor of any friend or rela- 
tive living in these countries to whom 
they wish to give food. 

R. C. Mason. 





Moving Low-Grade Flour 

InpDIANAPOLIS, Inp., Jan. 31.—Millers 
in Indiana are giving serious considera- 
tion to the problem of moving low-grade 
flour. Reports from several cities in the 
state show large accumulations, with only 
a slight demand when compared with the 
volume of sales for the higher grades. 
Unless the public can be persuaded to 
use this in some form of food, Stanley 
Wyckoff, federal fair-price commissioner 
for Indiana, says that he fears it will 
have to be used for feeding poultry and 
hogs. 

John C. Considine, general manager of 
the Indianapolis branch of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., according to Mr. Wyckoff, 
says that the coming of prohibition has 
had some effect on the use of low-grade 
flour. He said that when the saloons 
were open and ran free lunch counters, 
a large quantity of rye bread was used. 
This rye bread, being made out of rye 
flour mixed with low-grade wheat flour, 
provided an outlet for the latter. Now 
that clubs and saloons have quit serving 
this rye bread, he said, the low-grade 
wheat flour has accumulated in ware- 
houses faster than ever before. 

Epwarp H. ZrecNer. 

Control of the cotton-boll weevil by 
poisoning has been received so enthusias- 
tically by farmers that, with present fa- 
cilities for dusting-machinery produc- 
tion, the demand cannot be met, accord- 
ing to specialists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, under whose 
direction the poisoning system has been 
developed. 
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There was very little doing in flour in 
north Pacific Coast markets this week, 
buyers being affected by the decline in 
hard wheat flour prices and wishing to 
reduce flour stocks to a minimum until 
after tax assessment time, March 1. The 
majority of the bakers are, moreover, 
fully bought ahead. 

Flour sales in north Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory during the crop year to date show 
a considerable increase over a year ago. 
This is believed to be caused to a con- 
siderable extent by an increased con- 
sumption of bread, brought about by the 
relatively greater increase in the cost of 
other foods. This increased consumption 
is particularly noticeable in the case of 
soft wheat flours, caused largely by the 
unusually large spread between hard and 
soft wheat products. One evidence of 
this is the increased proportion of soft 
wheat flours used by bakers in their 
blends for bread-making. 

Interior Washington, and Oregon and 
Idaho mills have sold quite a consider- 
able volume of flour during recent weeks 
for shipment to eastern and southeastern 
markets. This demand has slackened 
somewhat during the last week, but most 
of the mills are well sold ahead, a num- 
ber of them for 30 to 60 days’ shipment, 
and are refusing new business. Straight 
grades are salable at $9.90@10 bbl, basis 
bulk at mill, but previous sales have been 
made at considerably higher prices. The 
heavy purchases of flour by the Grain 
Corporation from soft wheat mills in the 
Middle West have reduced wheat and 
flour supplies in those sections to an 
extent that a heavy demand is being 
made from eastern and _ southeastern 
markets for Pacific Coast flours. 

Port mills continue to quote family 
patent on the basis of $12.95 bbl, in 49-lb 
cottons. Montana mills quote standard 
patent $14.20@14.40 bbl, carload lots on 
track here, basis 98’s; Kansas, $13.50@ 
14; North Dakota, $14.85. 

There was little new business worked 
to the Orient during the week, and in- 
quiries are less frequent. 

Millfeed is in good demand at $47 ton 
in mixed cars, delivered transit points. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week 2 41,415 
Last week 45,525 
Year ago b 17,715 
Two years ago y 39,891 
‘Three years ago ... ‘ 24,372 
Four years ago ,80 13,759 
Five years ago .... 40,800 18,105 

Weekly output of Tacoma mills, 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ......... 57,000 33,810 59 

Last week 57,000 44,375 77 
Ver OBO «20. ccceee 57,000 33,442 
Two years ago .... 57,000 40,124 
Three years ago ... 57,000 27,642 
Four years ago .... 57,000 27,421 


OCEAN FREIGHTS DISORGANIZED 


Steamship companies operating from 
the Pacific Coast to the United Kingdom 
are quoting a wide range of freight 
rates on wheat and flour. The prevailing 
quotations on flour from Pacific Coast 
ports to the United Kingdom vary from 
$25 to $40 per long ton, and one line has 
quoted a rate to Liverpool for a specific 
sailing to fill space at as low as $24 per 
ton for flour and $22 on wheat. 


The Shipping Board rate to the United 
Kingdom from this coast is approximate- 
ly $30 ton for flour. One line has quoted 
$35 per long ton for a full cargo of flour 
to Spain. The rate to the Orient: re- 
mains $10 per short ton of 2,000, lbs. 
The indications are that the rate§ to 
transatlantic countries will rule below 
the Shipping Board rate, and that for 
lots of 3,000 or 4,000 tons of flour a 
rate of $25 per long ton can be obtained 
to the United Kingdom. As _ between 
wheat and flour, $2 ton more for flour 
than wheat is generally asked. 


FEEDINGSTUFFS LAW 

An act was passed at the last session 
of the legislature providing, among oth- 
er things, that commercial feedingstuffs 
shall not contain in excess of 10 per cent 
of crude fiber. A proceeding was brought 
some months ago, in which the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., of Seattle, and other 
mills were plaintiffs, to enjoin the en- 
forcement of the provisions of the law, 
on the ground that the legislature had 
established an arbitrary and unreasonable 
percentage for crude fiber content. The 
lower court granted an injunction, but 
the supreme court of the state has now 
filed an opinion sustaining the law on the 
ground that the legislature acted within 
its police power. 

Other provisions of the law, which were 
not before the court, provide that “con- 
centrated commercial feedingstuffs,” as 
used in the act, include, among other 
things, “feeds made from ground cereals 
or by-products therefrom, mixed 
feeds and mixed meals made from seeds 
or grains,” but shall not include “un- 
mixed meals made from entire grains of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn or other 
cereals, nor wheat flour or other flours.” 
This provision is interpreted by the state 
department of agriculture to include 
millfeeds. 

The act further provides that, before 
such concentrated commercial feeding- 
stuffs are sold or offered for sale, a 
statement must be filed with the com- 
missioner of agriculture, giving an an- 
alysis of the minimum percentage of 
crude fat and crude protein and the max- 
imum percentage of crude fiber therein 
contained, to be determined by the 
methods recommended by the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists of the 
United States, and that packages of such 
feedingstuffs shall be tagged or labeled 
with such analysis. 

The last legislature of California en- 
acted essentially the same law, and the 
millers and feed manufacturers of that 
state have adopted a uniform analysis 
for tagging feeds. As large quantities 
of millfeed are shipped from the north 
Pacific Coast to California, it is impor- 
tant that the analysis adopted should be 
uniform on the Pacific Coast, and it is, 
therefore, probable that the millers and 
feed manufacturers of the north Pacific 
Coast will adopt the same analysis. 

NOTES 

The Farmers’ Union Warehouse Co., 
of Condon, Oregon, plans the erection 
of a flour mill. 

Mizautaura Watanabe will succeed 
Frank M. Studley as Seattle manager of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japan Mail 
Steamship Co.), on his arrival from the 
Orient about Feb. 15. 

There is a strong demand from the 
East for farina, and interior mills have 
been doing a good business in this prod- 
uct around $12.50 bbl, at mill, basis 
98-Ib cottons. The coast demand is also 
active. 

The Seattle port warden reports ship- 
ments of flour from this port for De- 
cember last: to the Orient, 8,942 bbls; 
South America, 4,090; British Columbia, 
640; Philippines, 7,120; Hawaii, 3,900; 


California, 40,250; Atlantic seaboard, 
224,820; Alaska, 2,010. 

There will be about $40,000 salvage 
on stock carried by the Big Bend Mill- 
ing Co., of Davenport, Wash., whose mill 
and elevator burned last week, as report- 
ed in the last issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. This salvage reduces the loss 
well below the amount of insurance car- 
ried. The loss included 35,000 bus wheat. 
About 10,000 bbls flour were saved, 
though damaged by smoke. 

Newhall, Bogardus & Knisely, of Seat- 
tle, industrial chemists, have installed a 
flour- and grain-testing laboratory. Les- 
lie R. Olsen, cereal chemist, is in charge 
of the new department. Mr. Olsen was 
at one time chemist for the Royal Mill- 
ing Co., Great Falls, Mont., and later in 
charge of the laboratory of the Eagle 
Roller Mills Co., of New Ulm, Minn., 
and during the war a lieutenant in charge 
of the laboratory at General Hospital 
No. 20. 

An announcement has been made by 
the Seattle office of Struthers & Dixon, 
Inc., steamship operators, that a coali- 
tion has heen made of this line with the 
Green Star Line and the Cosmopolitan 
Shipping Co., for the operation of a 
fleet of ships, numbering 100, in world- 
wide commerce, embracing the establish- 
ment of a steamship service from At- 
lantic and Pacific Coast ports to all ports 
of the world, including sailings from Pa- 
cific ports to the Orient and from there 
via the Suez Canal to Mediterranean, 
French and British ports, terminating 
at New York, and from United States 
Atlantic ports to British Mediterranean, 
oriental and United States Pacific ports. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Jan. 31.—Demand 
for flour in the local market has been 
slow during the past week, and prices 
have remained stationary, flour being 
quoted at $14.50@14.65 f.o.b. Great Falls. 
Bran is quoted at $43@45 ton, with no 
middlings offered. 

According to H. N. Stockett, secretary 
of the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, there is an atmosphere of con- 
fidence all over Montana among grain 
dealers and millers that the coming sea- 
son will be one of large harvest. Mr. 
Stockett says that inquiry for seed sup- 
ply has been general and urgent from 
the sections where large acreage is usual- 
ly the rule, and the evidence is accumu- 
lating that there will be a tremendous 
crop of spring wheat seeded. 

James H. Reid, assistant manager of 
the Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., has 
returned from Calgary, where he ac- 
cepted the 140,000 bus of wheat his com- 
pany bought of the Canadian Wheat Board 
for spring seed purposes. He says Cal- 
gary is active, but handicapped by se- 
vere cold, the mercury running between 
20 and 40 degrees below zero for the past 
two weeks. Mr. Reid was compelled to 
arrange to send Great Northern grain 
cars across to get his wheat supply, as 
the Canadian railroads would not allow 
their equipment to be used for the trans- 
boundary shipment. Grain will be moved 
this way as soon as weather permits. 

Mill and elevator men have started a 
campaign of education through the press 
to induce Montana farmers to observe 
two things during the seeding period the 
coming spring. Their first appeal is for 
the farmers to provide proper seed beds 
by ample cultivation, and the further ap- 
peal is to use only 30 lbs of seed to the 
acre. With wheat selling at $3.75, they 
expect to have no trouble to impress their 
second point. Clean seed is a thing they 
urge especially in connection with the 
30-lb allotment to the acre. Experience 
of years on the part of successful wheat- 
growers in this section of Montana has 
demonstrated that 30-lb seeding is 
enough. 

C. R. McClave, president and manager 
of the Montana Flour Mills Co., of Lew- 
istown, forecasts Montana’s biggest year 
in wheat production, and his company is 
backing his judgment by a large wheat 
acreage of its own. Mr. McClave is seed- 
ing a considerable acreage on his per- 
sonal account. He says that there has 
been sufficient moisture stored from the 
snows and rains during the last four 
months to insure a crop, and backs his 
judgment with plans for a wheat acreage 
of more than 1,500 acres, about 1,000 be- 
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ing of spring seeding. “We will sto 
seeding the last day we believe jt is 
wise to put seed into the ground,” de. 
clares Mr. McClave, “and we fee! san- 
guine of fine results. There is going to 
be plenty of seed, and the farmers of 
Montana are going to seed a tremeidoys 
acreage. I have. been many years identj. 
fied with the grain and milling bisines 
in Montana, and I have never seen go 
promising an‘ outlook as is now head 
We are shaping our several milling plants 
for the biggest year in our history.” Th. 
Montana Flour Mills Co, now has foy, 
large plants, the one in this city having q 
capacity of 1,500 bbls, one at Lew town 
one at Harlowton and one at Boveman, 
their total capacity being about 5,099 
bbls daily. 
* * 

E. B. Waite, of the Montana !loyy 
Mills Co., was in Great Falls this week 
inspecting the local plant of his com. 
pany, while on his way to Helena on |nusj- 
ness, 

Joun A. Cunny, 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., Jan. 31. Per. 
sistent efforts are being made by eastern 
millers to work a business in central Cali- 
fornia territory, and in some inst.nces 
marked reductions have been reported, 
Owing, hewever, to heavy stocks and a 
decidedly conservative attitude displayed 
by jobbers and bakers, little new business 
is being obtained. 

Kansas standard patent was quoled at 
$13.40@14 bbl; Montana, $14@15: Da- 
kota, $14.75@15.50; Washington straight 
grade, $12.65@13.40,—98’s, cotton, <eliy- 
ered San Francisco. 

Millfeed prices are unchanged. A good 
volume of business is reported, wit}, of- 
ferings from outside sources somew)iat in 
excess of demand. Bran and mill-run 
are quoted at $50@51 ton. 

R. C. Mason. 





OREGON 

PortLanpb, Orecon, Jan. 31.—There has 
been a good local movement in the flour 
market since the recent advance. The 
buying trade evidently expects, from the 
firmness of the market, that higher prices 
soon can be looked for. Present mill 
quotations are $13.15 on patents, $13.75 
on bakers hard wheat, $11 on straights, 
$11.40 on valleys, $12.05 on whole-wheat 
and $11.80 on graham. 

The millfeed market rules steady. 
There is a good demand for mill-run lo- 
cally and throughout the country, and 
also inquiry from California. The car- 
lot price holds at $45. Rolled oats are 
steady at $66.50 and rolled barley at $73. 
Cracked corn is lower this week at (8. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 

Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week vity 

42,600 23,962 56 
. 42,600 24,536 
Last year 42,600 28,952 43 
Two years ago .... 33,000 29,400 89 

There was a firmer feeling in the wheat 
market toward the close of the week. 
There was inquiry from the East, and 
business could be worked, but the car 
situation is so bad that shipments of 
wheat east could not be guaranteed, even 
if sales were made. Coast mills are 
showing more interest in the market. now 
that improvement is evident. The pre- 
miums quoted are $1@1.05 on blue-stem 
and 95c@$1 on Turkey red, both of which 
are very scarce, and about 25c on soft 
wheat. Farmers offered sparingly dur- 
ing the weak period, and are no more dis- 
posed to let go now. 

There was but little trading in feed 
grains during the week. Demand for 
barley seems entirely lacking. At the 
Merchants’ Exchange, bids of $59.50@ 
60.25 for eastern bulk corn, $60@(2.50 
for eastern bulk clipped oats, and $61@ 
61.50 for northwestern sacked oats were 
posted. 


This week 
Last week ... 


J. M. Lownspa‘re. 





William W. Bewley, of Anderson, S. C. 
who represents the Bay State Milling 
Co., of Winona, Minn., travelling out of 
Columbia, was married Dec. 20 to Miss 
Vivian Hand, of Columbia. Mr. Bew!ey; 
during the war, saw service with the 
marines at Quantico, Va., where he was 
in charge of athletics. 
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CHICAGO 


carload lots, 


Prices, 
igo: 
PRING WHEAT FLOUR 
inneapolis brands, % 

r 196 lbs, to the retail 

$15.10 @15.25 
ent, JUCO cccccccccese 14.00@14.50 
ghts, jute .........6. 13.25 @13.50 
re, UCC coescocceces - 9.25@ 9.50 
r, 140 Ibs, jute ..... - 6.35@ 6.50 
spring patents, jute.. 14.25@14.40 


INTER WHEAT FLOUR 


therm, JU06 ..cccress $12.25@12.40 
uthern, jute ........ 11.40@11.60 
herm, JUtO .-ccescrce 9.00@ 9.25 
ARD WINTER FLOUR 
Kansas, jute ..... $13.25 @13.60 
per CONE .ccccssccces 12.40@12.65 
gad, FURS cissessicser 9.25@ 9.40 
RYE FLOUR 
vhite, jute, per bbl....$8.50@8.75 
standard, jute ......... 8.00 @8.25 
Low-grade springs slow sale, 


lower on Saturday, while winters 
nged, Offerings of all wheats 
Range for week, with compari- 


This week Last week Last year 


-@258 260 @ 266 coe @ene 
256@261 260 @ 267 223@224 


ee er -»»-@271 --.@231 
260@261 260@270 224@235 


Bic 26a Qece o0+@... 226@227 
260 @290 -+-@295 223@224 
r. «+.@310 «Dice oss@ess 


Industries were active buyers all] 
shippers competed with them at 
was easy. The range: 

Last week Last year 


close 


This week 


39 @143%1385 @146 108@119 
2%@146 137%@142% Let bes 
5 @148% 140 @150 114@12 

8%@1538 142%@153 116@126 
1 @144 136 @145 109@125 


112@129 


2% @147% 138 @148 
115 @132 


5 @150 140 @153 
8% @156 146 @15 120@126 
» @153 144 @152 120@135 
Prices advanced to the highest of 
and the season, also the highest 
21, 1918, when No. 2 white sold 
c. The top price this week was 
le on Saturday. There were bids 
white, shipment in 90 days, at 
May, track, Chicago, and offers at 
ver. Range: 

This week Last week 
@89% 85% @87% 


Last year 
50% @56% 


7% @90% 85 @88% 52% @58% 
_ Pevuerrr. ive 54 @60% 
@91 86 @89\% 59 @60% 

$4 @91% 86%@89 wert Pere 

rices fluctuated wildly at times, 


osed Saturday at $1.72%, or about 
s a week ago, while January was 
the week, and $1.64% bid. July 
ec and closed at $1.66%. No. 2 
16@1.70% against $1.70@1.77 last 
the close $1.69%. No. 3 sold 
1.68 @1.69. 
with 


y Buyers took hold fairly, 
well, 


not large, and prices held 
g at $1.46% today, or 3%c higher 
ek. Cash barley ranged $1.30@ 
or to fancy, or about the same as 


;OODS—Business was good, and 
ner. Corn flour $3.75, white corn 
yellow $3.90, granulated white 
llow $3.77%, hominy grits $3.75, 
ny $3.80, per 100 Ibs in car lots. 
s, $4.65 for 90-lb sacks. 
D MEAL—Business good at $83 
cars, 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


and shipments of flour and grain 
ek, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
S. sion 170 132 127 70 
Besa 302 690 809 227 
coeem 1,657 771 708 907 
1,266 ; ,124 1,559 
158 674 140 8 
SB. set 222 776 59 167 


_ 
_ 
~ 
_ 


MILWAUKEE, JAN, 31 
prices, car 


Wholesale - lots, per 
Milwaukee: 

Mt, GORGE ccccccscse $14.60@14.85 
igt, GOGGIN 2 6d0sc 0 se 12.80@13.20 
cotton 9.70@10.15 
white, cotton ........ 9.00 @10.05 
straight, cotton ..... 8.60@ 8.75 
dark, cotton ......... 7.00@ 8.00 
tent, cotton 4.25@14.50 
100 lbs, cotton ...... 
, 100 Ibs, cotton...... 
» 100 lbs, cotton...... 
Standard bran, 
; Standard fine middlings, $48.50@ 
flour middlings, $54@55; 
$63@64; oil meal, $82.50; hominy 
all in 100-lb sacks. 
—Unchanged. Receipts, 57 cars. 
as fair from millers and shippers. 


2 - 
= ¢ 
a 





No. 1 northern, $3@3.10; No. 2, $2.75@3; 
No, 3, $2.60@2.90. 

BARLEY—Prices unchanged. Demand 
was good for choice from maltsters, while 


shippers were in the market for all grades. 
Receipts, 100 cars. No. 3, $1.53@1.55; No, 4, 
$1.39@1.54; feed and rejected, $1.35 @1.45, 

RYE—For the week, 4c higher. Receipts, 
67 cars. Demand was good from shippers 
for export; millers bought sparingly. No. 
1, $1.65@1.71%; No. 2, $1.65@1.70; No. 3, 
$1.62 @1.69. 

CORN—Up 1@2c. Receipts, 148 cars. 
White continues at strong premiums over 
yellow and mixed. Millers were in the mar- 
ket for white. No. 3 yellow, $1.49@1.53; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.44% @1.47%; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.48@1.51; No. 3 white, $1.51@1.54. 

OATS—Advanced 3@i4c. Receipts, 132 
ears. The call was good at all times, and 
offerings were well taken of. No. 2 white, 
87@92c; No. 3 white, 86%@91lc; No. 4 
white, 85@90c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r~Receipts— -—-Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 





Flour, bbis.... 19,950 16,640 26,520 54,400 
Wheat, bus... 76,380 293,100 195,570 86,833 
Corn, bus..... 205,720 85,860 109,620 62,220 
Oats, bus..... 291,720 328,920 232,520 442,335 
Barley, bus... 158,570 432,180 74,830 115,813 
Rye, bus...... 76,950 385,070 17,250. ..... 
Feed, tons.... 1,206 1,020 4,187 2,455 





DULUTH, JAN, 31 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
in 98-lb cot- 


Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, 

tons: 

Wee DOGO cc icetsceves - $13.95 @14.20 
BO MOTS MECOME ccccceccccsccveses 13.70 @13.95 
WIPee Gee, FORO cc teccesivecess 9.50@ 9.75 
WOGGe GORE, FUMES cicccrcdscace 6.75@ 7.256 


13.05 @18.30 


No. 2 semolina 
12.80@13.05 


Durum patent 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
No. 3 straight ..cccccsccscece eeeeoeses $4.70 
Pure WRITE FYE ccccccccessesccssccece 5.10 
No. 3 Garkk TYE .ccccccccccccccccvccece 3.30 
WG, GS TFS ccccveccrceteveescvcsssescce 4.25 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 


1920 bbis 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 
Jan. 31..22,785 Feb. 1...17,745 Feb. 2...17,770 
Jan, 24..18,495 Jan, 25..12,755 Jan. 26..27,125 
Jan, 17..26,400 Jan. 18.. 8,900 Jan. 19..25,230 
Jan, 10..22,330 Jan. 11..18,725 Jan. 12..28,335 


WHEAT—Offerings of spring wheat were 
best at the opening of the week, as after 
that but an occasional car came out for sale 
and trading was nearly at a standstill. 
Durum trade started slow, only to increase 
toward the end of the week. However, on 
the whole, business dragged in the face of 
limited receipts. Shippers generally held 
their views higher, with the result that pre- 
miums were advanced 5@15c to make sales, 
3uyers showed a tendency to hold back. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT. 
Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Jan. 24 ..... $1 he @85% 169% 117@144 
Jan, 26 --. 81% @85% 166% 117@144 
oem. Bt bese 81% @85% 165% 117@144 
Jan. 38 ...06 81% @85% 164% 117@144 
Jan, 39 ..... 81% @85% 166% 117@144 
Jan. 30 ..... 82 @86 168 118@145 
SOR, BE vicoes 82% @86! 169 118@145 
Feb, 1, 1919. 52 @55 65@ 75 


Stocks of coarse grain in ‘Duluth- -Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


7--—Domestic——, -——-Bonded——, 


1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 

Oats ...... 213 223 45 oe 3 4 

MeO ce ccece 5,328 2,684 55 és se 

Barley .... 46 852 355 3 76 1 
Flaxseed. . 67 60 74 

Corn sees a 17 ee ee 

Duluth- Suguster wheat stocks, Jan. 31, and 


receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, ———~—grade——_, 





1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor } 16 11,183 321 1 301 34 
2 dk nor J} 
38 dk nor ? 
3 nor j 7 415 11 6 13 1 
All other 
spring .. 276 2,480 212 7 62 4 
1am dur 
1,2dur f§ 286 3,827 77 2 101 2 
All other 
durum ..1,397 5,379 322 2 36 5 
Winter .... 16 1,925 43 1 51 - 
Mixed .... 7 eee ee il 185 9 
Totals 22,005 25,209 986 30 749 55 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring .... 48 933 57 28 ie 46 
Durum .... 10 609 11 100 ee eo 
Winter .... 12 87 1 3 1 
Totals .. 70 1,529 69 131 1 46 
OGte caves 4 6 o< 25 2 7 
RYO wcccces 347 699 4 a ss 3 
Barley .... 19 67 18 oe 10 8g 
Flaxseed .. 20 50 20 3 66 22 
Cort wcccwe oe oe 11 ee oe ee 


FLAXSEED—Futures sagged in some in- 
stances early, owing to slack interest and 
poor support. Sentiment switched about 
midweek on firmness in the Argentine cable 
and apprehension on the part of operators 
regarding the small stock situation. On at- 
tempts of buyers to pick up supplies, market 
braced, and late trend was mostly upwards. 
Rise was slow and without any excitement, 


Cash position was strengthened. Trading 
limited in both cash and futures. Main in- 
terest in deferred deliveries. January closed 
quietly and without any feature. Net price 


gains ranged 5@i4c against the close of 
Jan, 24. February proved strongest of the 
list, but least done in it. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Old contracts— cm Close———, 
Opening Feb. 
Jan. 26 High Low Jan, 31 1919 
Feb. ..$... Te S..00 $3.26% 
May 4. 60 4. 71 4.59 4.68 3.26 
New contracts— Close 
Opening Jan. 31 
Jan. 26 High Low 1920 
SGRERTT ioccce $5.15 $5.20 $5.15 $5.20 
VPoenruary .css cose 5.20 5.08 5.20 
PEED scccccecne 4.57% 4.65 4.53 4.64 
TO veacsceas 4.43 4.55 4.39 4.53 





KANSAS CITY, JAN, 31 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
f.o.b. 


flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
PROMS cso scessesccvccccccneees $13.25@14.00 
oo. | PPPS TLL Pe ETT Eee e Te 12.25 @13.00 
WIGE GIGOP scccccscvcvccesseces 9.30@10.75 
BROOME GIG ccccccccccccvesene 6.30@ 7.90 
MILLFEED—Demand irregular; prices 
slightly higher. Quotations: bran, $2.01@ 
2.05 per 100 Ibs; gray shorts, $2.30@2.45; 
brown shorts, $2.15 @2.20 


WHEAT—Demand for hard whéat slow. 
Request for dark hard fair. No sales of soft 
wheat. Quotations lower. Cash prices: hard, 
No. 1 $2.75@2.80, medium $2.60@2.72; No. 2 
$2.75 @2.80, medium $2. 565 @2.70; No. 3 $2.70 
@2.75, medium $2.55@2.70; No. 4 $2.65@2.70, 
medium $2.45 @2.60. Red: No. 1, $2.73; No. 
2, $2.70@2.71; No. 3, $2.68; No. 4, $2.58. 
CORN—Prices unchanged to lc _ lower. 
Demand slack. Cash prices: white, No. 2 
$1.53@1.54, No. 3 $1.52, No. 4 $1.46@1.48, 
No. 5 $1.43@1.44. Yellow, No. 2 $1.53@1.55, 
No. 3 $1.53, No. 4 $1.46@1.47, No. 5 $1.42@ 
1.45. Mixed, No. 2 $1.49@1.52, No. 3 $1.46@ 
1.48%, No. 4 $1.42, No. 5 $1.40@1.42. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
1,217,700 456,300 922,050 263,250 
110,000 1,290,000 101,250 601,250 
562,700 139,500 312,000 


Wh’'t, bus.. 
Corn, bus... 


Oats, bus.... 105,400 

Rye, bus.... 13,200 7,700 13,200 6,600 
Barley, bus. 55,500 169,500 29,900 42,900 
Bran, tons.. 620 480 3,620 3,080 
Hay, tons... 16,692 13,116 9,156 5,028 
Flour, bbis.. 18,525 6,500 59,475 35,425 


TOLEDO, JAN. 31 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent ry ry 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $12.15@12.50; spring, $14.5 
Kansas, $13.05. 








MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ............ $47.00@ 49.00 


51.00@54.00 
55.00 @58.00 


Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ - @79.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... - @12.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 18 cars, 6 contract, 


CORN—Receipts, 18 cars, 7 contract. 





OA -eipts, 17 cars, 14 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus... 25,200 653,200 79,465 ..... 
Corn, bus..... 22,500 42,500 10,395 24,530 
Oats, bus..... 34,850 98,200 6,645 66,750 





BUFFALO, JAN, 31 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ...........+. -@14.60 
TOOMOFS POCORE 2 nc csccccccccveee eos + @14.85 
PUG GIERD ccccececcccresrsocss -+-@10.60 
GOORAG BOOP 2 occ cccceseccscece --@14.60 
WRG, MEPS WICC 2c ccccsccsccces --@10.35 
TRG, GEPRIMME 2c ccccccccccccosee --@ 9.75 
“Sacked 

TRTGM, MOT GOD oc cccccssecccsoces - @47.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... aia 50.50 
RAPA - @55.50 
Flour middlings ..........+..+6. - +» @57.50 
Red dog, per tom .........50+- --@64.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 77. 7.00@78. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... - @66.50 
Cracked corn, per tom ......... ... . @67.50 
Hominy feed .....--sececccvees - @64.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent 

BROMOE cciccevcscvecicvsgesos -- @76.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... - @79.50 
OG BEOEE, BOP TOM oc ccccscdoeses -@75.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks ... “4. 500 4.60 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton - @32.50 


WHEAT—The only offerings on track were 
a few cars of soft winter, and local mills 
would not pay the prices asked. Some sales 
were made to outside mills. 

CORN—Little change in prices from last 
week until the close, when buyers were in 
need of corn and, with light offerings, 4c 
advance was paid. Dealers here are look- 
ing for a higher market, as little corn is 
moving this way. Closing: No. 1 yellow, 


$1.70; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.64; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.53@1.55,—on track, 


$1.71; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.68; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.60; No. 6 yellow, 
through billed, 

OATS—The market was cleaned up daily,- 
and closed 1%c higher than last week. Re- 
ceipts were light, and there was an active 
inquiry today. Closing: No. 1 white, 98%c; 
No. 2 white, 98c; No, 3 white, 97c; No. 4 
white, 96c,—on track, through billed, 

BARLEY—No demand here from local 
maltsters, and offerings light. Malting was 
quoted at $1.66@1.72, and feed at $1.55@ 
1.62, on track or in store, 

RYE—Unsettled; little demand. No. 2 on 
track closed at $1.78. 

ST. LOUIS, JAN, 31 

FL Spring first patent $14.30@14.80, 
standard $13.60@14, first clear $9.60@10; 
hard winter patent $13.60@14, straight $12.75 
@13.50, first clear $9.50@9.80; soft winter 
patent $12.40@13, straight $11.50@12, first 
clear $9.30@9.75,—in jute. 

MILLFEED—Hard and soft winter bran 
$44@45, brown shorts $48, and gray shorts 
$50@52. Alfalfa meal sold at $43.75. 

WHEAT—Prices 9@liic higher, and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 211 cars, against 228 
last week. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.77; 
No. 2 red, $2.75; No. 3 red, $2.70; No. 4 red, 
$2.66; No. 3 hard, $2.62. 

CORN—In fair demand at unchanged 
prices. Receipts, 541 cars, against 436. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 4 corn, $1.47@1.48; No, 6 
corn, $1.45; No. 3 yellow, $1.53; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.47@1. 48; No. 5 yellow, $1.45; No. 6 yel- 
low, $1.42; No. 4 white, $1.52. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $3.70; cream meal, $3.90; 
grits and hominy, $4. 
unchanged, demand fair. 
Receipts, 333 cars, against 317. Closing 
prices: No. 1 oats, 90% @91c; No. 2 oats, 
89% @90c; No. 2 mixed, 89% @90c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— -—-Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 

100,840 45,940 125,810 60,740 

362,400 326,400 338,100 231,100 

878,800 404,300 415,880 614,540 
‘1,008. 000 850,000 742,730 801,800 








Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus... 

Oats, bus.. 





myO, BOs vee 2,200 3,300 5,270 1,170 
Barley, bus.. 12,800 40,600  ccsie 8,420 
NEW YORK, JAN. 31 


FLOUR—Market practically unchanged 
from dull conditions existing last week. Buy- 
ers have no confidence in present high prices, 
only buying for immediate needs, Grain 
Corporation sales at $10.65 are having some 
effect upon the market. Quotations: spring 
first patent, $15@15.75; standard patent, 
$12.75@14; first clear, $9@10.50; soft win- 
ter straight, $10.75@11; hard winter straight, 


$12.80@13.85; first clear, $9.50@10.25; rye, 
$8.75 @9.50,—all in jute. Receipts, 172,700 


bbis. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 183,400 bus. 
CORN—Market showed strength with ad- 
vancing prices on light receipts. Offer of 
Argentine corn at about 20c under American 
prices had some effect. Quotations: No, 2 











yellow, $1.7 %: No. 3 yellow, $1.69%; No, 2 
mixed, $1.71%. Receipts, 26,600 bus. 
OATS—Market followed corn almost in de- 


tail, and some good quantities were reported 
as sold for export. Quotations were 99c@ 
$1.01, according to quality. Receipts, 228,- 
000 bus. 





BALTIMORE, JAN. 31 





FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spree BPS PRSOME 2 ccc sccces $13.75 @14.50 
Hard winter patent .........++. 13.25@14.00 
Boks WIS? PECORE 2 ccc ccccscsss 12.00 @12.25 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.00 @13.75 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.50@13.25 
Soft winter straight (near-by). 10.75@11.00 
FAVS TOUT, WIGS cccccccscccsccce 9.50@ 9.7E 
Rye flour, standard ............ 9.00@ 9.25 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... ose» @14,50 
City mills’ blended patent...... «--@14.00 
City mills’ winter patent ....... --@12.50 
City mills’ winter straight ..... --@12.25 

MILLFEED on otantasd mid- 
dlings, otherwise unchanged, with demand 


showing improvement. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $48.50@49; soft 
winter bran, $49.50@50; standard middlings, 
$52.50@53; flour middlings, $57@58; red dog, 
$65 @67; city mills’ bran and middlings, $52 
@53., 


WHEAT—Unchanged; demand and move- 


ment light. Receipts, 163,270 bus; stock, 
378,590. Closing prices: No. 2 red winter, 
spot, $2.65 bid; No. 2 red winter for ship- 


ment within 10 days, $2.60 bid; No. 2 mixed 
winter spot, $2.62, sales. Trades during 
week: No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $2.62; No. 
3, $2.60; No. 4, $2.53; southern red winter, 
garlicky, by sample, $2.35@2.65 
CORN—Higher; movement and demand 
small. Receipts, 115,099 bus; stock, 281,192. 
Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, track, 
$1.65; spot near-by yellow cob, bbl, $7.85. 
OATS—Up 3c; demand and movement in- 
creasing. Receipts, 128,315 bus; stock, 448,- 
777. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 
98c, sales; No. 3 white, domestic, 97c. 
RYE—Declined 1c; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 492,740 bus; exports, 239,- 
703; stock, 1,408,635. Closing price of No. 
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2 western for export, $1.83%; southern bag 
lots by sample, $1.70. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in January, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts— --Exports— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

Flour, bblis..... 141 667 164 211 

Wheat, bus.... 500 1,618 1,080 1,497 

71 5 


Corn, bus...... 542 349 
Oats, bus...... 275 927 50 790 
Rye, bus....... 1,524 171 276 167 
Barley, bus.... 13 180 e's eve 
Malt, bus ..... 14 134 


“Millfeed, tons.. 1 1 





PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 31 
FLOUR—Receipts, 200 bbls, and 8,532,213 
Ibs in sacks. No exports. Quotations, per 

196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ...........-. $14.75 @15.25 
Hard winter patent ..........+.- -75@14.25 
Spring standard patent ........ .75@14,50 
Hard winter straight .......... 3.00@13.50 


Soft winter straight, near-by.... -65@11.00 
Spring first Clear .......ccceees .00@11.00 
Rye flour, white ......ceccccces 9.50@10.25 
Market unchanged. Receipts, 
169,998 bus; exports, 33,136; stock, 390,549. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 3c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No, 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No. 


13 
13 
13 
Soft winter straight, western... 10.75@11.25 
10 
10 
9 





CORN—tTrade quiet, but supplies small, 
and market firm and 2@5c higher. Receipts, 


86,010 bus; stock, 153,763. Quotations, car 
lots for locai trade: new, as to quality and 
location, $1.65@1.72, the latter for No. 2 
yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and largely nominal. 
Quotations: 
100-lb sacks 


Kiln-dried— 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... $....@3.65 
Gran. white meal, fancy ..... «ee» @3.65 
Yellow table meal, fancy .... ....@3.55 
White table meal, fancy ..... wee » @3.55 
White corn flour, fancy ........ @ 3.75 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ....... 3.60@4.02% 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. ....@3.65 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases - @2.60 


—Market firm, and generally 


MILLFEED 

higher under decreased production and light 
offerings. Trade, however, quiet. Quota- 
tions: 

EE DOOR scccveticccesovcsiss $50.00 @50.50 
Soft winter bran .......ccceoee 51.00 @51.50 
Standard middlings ............ 52.00@53.00 
VIOGr MIGGHngs ....ccccccccoce 61.00 @62.00 
OE re eee a ee 54.50@55.50 
BP GO ace acwes ca ceccéeveesess 66.00 @67.00 


OATS—Quiet, but offerings light, and mar- 
ket advance? 2%c Receipts, 590 bus; 
stock, 200,074. Quot: itions: 





5 





aS | SACL ee Oe .$1.02@1.02% 
De Ee WEED ciovecsovevses 1.01@1.01% 
ES Se re eee eee 1.00@1.00% 


OATMEAL—Firmly held in sympathy with 
etrength of raw material, but trade quiet. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$5.48; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $10.10; patent, cut, two 100-lb 
sacks, $10.41@12.07; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 3 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $14.10 @14,80 
SIE RUNG Civ cecccceceecee 13.25@14.10 
SON DOGO co scccecsccwccecce 12.75 @13.50 
eee BOGOR, JUGS. 2 i cca sccccocse re 
Ee SOOOE, FETS ccc vcecccoseces 9.25@ 9.50 
i (OOS, BUCO 260006 ss ceser 6.25@ 6.50 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (Feb. 3), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ...........4+. $12.25@12.60 
BE TEE neice ckveccseseecn 10.00 @10.50 
PT. <Cabavelbcdvennsdteeecncs 6.50@ 7.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 





1920 ee 1918 1917 
WU Bosse sweves 186,570 135,325 221,640 
Jan. 31... 239,855 213,215 180,§ 23,995 
Jan, 24... 288,505 238,355 221,760 200,905 
Jan. 17. 386,280 244,965 283,925 274,690 


Weekly nein flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills-for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919" 1918 1917 
Pe Mating Waseeh’ bb dea we 23,245 7,660 
a Sa! eee 61,680 7,785 
Jan. 24... 2,170 51,930 5,595 
SS ee 3. ee 24,915 20,045 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 


and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: ~* 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Jan. 3. 65 70,710 219,350 227,710 255 5,020 


Jan. 10. 65 70,710 210,330 241,135 305 2,000 
Jan. 17. 65 70,710 215,035 207,470 coos 8,176 
Jan. 24. 65 70,710 194,420 197,745 3 1,115 
Jan. 31. 54 59,620 153,710 168,090 646 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Feb. 3), prompt shipment, per 2,000 


moo 
ow 
i) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 


by brokers: 

Feb. 3 Year ago 
WG ob cvscncs «++ +$42.00@43.00 $41.00@42.00 
Stand. middlings.. 46.00@47.00 42.00@44.00 
Flour middlings... 53.00@55.00 47.00@49.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 60.00@62.00 53.00@55.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $57.50@58.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 57.50@58.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 57.75@58.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.00@58.50 


Rye feed. 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@45.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.20@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowt .......+s+e+ 4.20@ 4.25 
Rye flour, white, 98 Ibs*........ 8.90@ 9.00 
Rye flour, pure dark, 98 Ibs*.... 7.70@ 7.80 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 11.35 @11.45 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 11.20@11.25 
TROBIOG GREOPe avec cvccieccccceses seee+@ 4.60 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26. 00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 27.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, tom ....... 32.00 @40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
Linseed oil meal® .......c.eecee naan eee 

*In sacks. ¢Per 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
MOG GOTIME ccccccccvcess 2.16% 2.138% 
ATANOP GUPUM. 2c ccccccce 2.23% 2.20% 
BPOTUER pc cccereveccecess 2.21% 2.18% 
Pee GEOR co cccvsccccrss 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
BEOPG WIMtOE oo ccccccrces 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red WimteP ..ccccesocsece 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices le over Minneapolis. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 1 Feb. 2 
Jan, 31 Jan, 24 1919 1918 





No. 1 dark ..... 631 511 
No. 1 northern.. 82 80 
No. 2 northern... i) 9 
OCUMGID cc vacesas 8,088 8,050 6. 612 

TOES .scaees 8,691 23,832 642 
Tm 1917 ..cccess ES,eee FR,SER cece § svece 
eo rer (8) ep?) Sees 
| > | Sere to | Pe a! are 





COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb.1 Feb. 2 Feb, 3 
Jan, 31 Jan. 24 1919 1918 1917 
181 


Cefn .... 369 152 287 197 
Oats ...3,204 3,256 770 1,519 7,004 
Barley .. 770 750 1,858 1,101 1,017 
Rye ....5,237 5,327 4,100 606 562 
Flaxseed, 21 26 61 100 513 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 








Saturday were: Feb. 1 
Jan.31 Jan. 24 1919 
Wheat, bus ......1,834,800 2,722,720 450,210 
Flour, bbls ...... 17,527 11,776 32,480 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,556 1,428 2,197 
CO. OE 3s 6-0 é-a-0'60 211,140 213,520 104,140 
Oats, DUS osc cscce 239,940 248,970 571,780 
Barley, bus ...... 133,770 201,550 454,740 
eG, BER cecsions 158,730 198,400 89,760 


Flaxseed, bus. 66,000 112,640 125,190 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 








ending Saturday were: Feb, 1 
Jan, 31 Jan, 24 1919 

Wheat, bus ...... 712,800 1,021,650 26 
Piow?r, ODIG ....8 282,098 381, 602 230,671 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,183 11, 690 
Corm, DUS ..-.ce0% 190,280 
Oats, bus........ 340,810 
Barley, bus ...... 159,600 

Ri: BUD oben wes 337,500 81960 
Flaxseed, bus .... 2,000 19,050 

COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 


corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Jan. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
27. 143@147 82% @83% 162% @163% 120@144 
28. 143@146 82% @83% 161% @162% 120@144 
29. 143@145 83% @84% 163 @164 121@145 
30. 144@146 84 @85% 165% @166% 123@146 
31. 144@146 84% @85% 166% @167% 123@146 
Feb. 

2.. 144@146 844% @85% 165 @166% 123@146 








FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c— Mpls—7.  -— Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. aay 
15 





















Jan. 27 -$5.27% 5.13% 5.23 5 4. 

Jan, 28 5. 32% 5.17% 5.28 5.20 4. 60 
Jan, 29 5.27% 5.17% 5.28 5.20 4.64 
Jan. 30 5.30 5.27% 5.26 5.20 4.63 
Jan. 31 5.30 5.30 5.27% 5.20 4.64 
Feb. 2 5.30 5.27% 5.27% 4.68 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-——Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 66 125 118 21 61 100 
Duluth..... 20 50 20 67 60 74 


Totals.... 86 175 133 88 121 174 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Jan, 31, 
1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1915-19 











Minneapolis ....2,659 3,487 284 1,328 
Duluth ......... 919 2,919 629 2,774 
Totals ........3,578 6,406 913 4,102 





Minneapolis Mill Wages 
Following is approximately the wages 
commonly prevailing with the large milling 
companies in Minneapolis, in cents per hour: 





Occupation— Rate 
REE Si pone 3.00 6506 Coos -+++@70 
GENO cb cececvecscvocccecséen «e+e @72 
PED tonbbks bnebesee sd e0eebs «e+e @T72 
MUMOMEMG COMGOTH 2 niccccsecceicn cave @58 
Rear CoN eC Ee eb S66 bnde es «++ @53 
EN 59 0 ob 6 0.4% Ob eo ub bb 03s -++-@63 
nc a MELEE PEER LER EEE 58 @60 
| Peer ae 55 @60 
Se IEDs Wie ows, 6 00s Rows eee 6 ++» @55 
Separator tenders ............+- 52 @58 
EE WE a 6.0% 8.015.846 8's 0.6 60:05 --+-@58 
CE? 096 60 op nGots0es Wise 0 ade 49 @50 
PE ROD occ t eck cs eiseveses concert 
PES GOUTOND oc bcb 50 cccenues 55 @é60 
EE Sica w bob Cabs 0600 60:6 73 @78 
ge PPerereerrre 60 @73 
First-class machinists ......... 76 @77% 
Helpers, machinists ............ 60 @70 
Plumbers and steamfitters...... 63 @64 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ help- 

GED fcc ecesevicrevetavovess tee +++ @57 
EES eT Cree eee 68 @70 
ME 0.65 cee nbe een 6 een eed 60 @65 
oo eee rer ce ore ~+++@60 
Firemen’s helpers, coal passers.. 55 @57 
ss cl We we 656605040 60 @63 
Elevator weighers ............. --+-@62% 
Machine tenders, etc. .......... 57 @63 
po Tre Se ere ree 45 @AT7 


Employees in some mills are paid time and 
half for overtime, and double time on Sun- 
days and holiday 








Minneapolis—Barley Movement by Routes 


Yearly receipts and shipments of barley 
years, by 


from Minneapolis, by calendar 
routes, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
RECEIPTS 
1919 1918 
ae SS 2 ee 4,694 5,867 
c., St. P., M. & O. 4,680 6,496 
Bs GB Recs cswcs 1 ,555 





Gt. Northern..... 13 
North. Pacific 
Chi. Gt. Western, 556 "991 
Coo Bn BH. Ge vccss 5 88 
BOO. sccesiserc So 4,227 3,328 
Rock Island ..... 353 607 
Luce Line ....... 4 
WOOO i600 sees 33,637 32,715 27,791 37,588 


SHIPMENTS 

1919 1918 1917 1916 

C., M. & St, P.... 8,138 3,641 3,690 65,501 
C., St. P., M. & O. 10,824 6,879 





OH. Bis ciccic 1,792 1,178 894 875 
Gt. Northern..... 726 1,841 1,540 547 
North. Pacific ... 261 394 509 295 
Chi. Gt. Western. 3,371 3,246 1,451 2,444 
Gy, ae BD Be cvises 1,748 1,206 1,122 1,001 
ee Seksassrcevas 1,455 2,077 3,93 4,505 
Rock Island ..... 2,274 2,779 1,170 1,364 
Minn. Transfer... 8 2 7 1 


Totals . 


WHEAT AND ‘FLOU R REC EIPTS 
The Merchants’ Exchange of Seattle has 
compiled the receipts and shipments of grain 
and flour at Seattle and Tacoma for 1919, 
as follows, in bushels: 





SEATTLE 
Water 

Receipts shipments 
Wheat me SOP ict ace 6,278,400 
By water ......:. 28,000 

6. 306,400 263,665 
Oats—By rail ...... -.» 1,148,400 
Ee WOQEP viccscecscs 16,052 

1,164,452 366,230 
Barley—By rail 363,000 
Be WACO 6 cc ccectex 127,638 
490,638 


466,800 
949,068 


Corn—-By rail ...csccse- 
By water (maize)... 





1,415,868 88,200 
ROE TH) cc wcccsvees ae. © chbes’ 
Hay—By rail eri *17,352 *4,919 
Flour—By rail ......... 4334,750 ¢1,917,925 

TACOMA 
Water 

Receipts shipments 
PD “cave wares ees oue bbe 6,795,000 464,807 
Pere eee ee eee Seas ~ ateney 
OR eer ee Senne. “eeeee%s 
RAEN ‘s)c de CHU Conds bees BOGE eR aie ue 
. ePrice terre ae ~ "veces 
OS OPT ET TC st here. SE ee. .aenes 
POE sn Ceveciescatenens | seeead #2,182,045 

*Tons. fBbis. 





New York—Receipts and Exports 
Receipts and exports in New York City, 
by calendar years, as reported by the New 

York Produce Exchange (000’s omitted): 











Receipts——, 

Flour, Wheat, Flour, Wheat, 

bbls bus bbls bus 
1919..¢ VT,906 50,155 8,654 39,914 
1918... 8,535 33,857 5,082 28,924 
1917... 7,929 78,217 4,612 71,512 
1966... SY 127,316 5,402 115,509 
1915... 12,847 99,342 7,505 91,908 
1914... £1,237 50,516 5,379 40,860 
1913... 9,451 52,980 4,550 49,020 
1912... 8,670 45,976 3,703 38,241 
1911... 8,304 28,406 3,508 20,572 
1910... 8,098 16,413 2,990 9,278 
1909... 7,069 23,304 2,956 17,590 
1908... 17,393 27,797 3,220 27,036 





February 4, 1929 


Bread Prices in Various Cities 
The following table shows the whole. 
sale prices of bread, unless othe erwise 


. Specified, in various cities, in cen} 


Pound 1%) 
Cities— loaf ‘loat 
NS Ree 10 14y 
Cincinnati, Ohio ......... 9 3" 
Cleveland, Ohio .......... 10 14 
Columbus, Ohio .....:... 8% 191 
Ty rae 10 Wills 
Detroit, Mich. .....-ccc0. 10% 14 
ee ae , *11 ‘ie 
Minneapolis, Minn. ....... 9 19 
MOMtIOGL: COM, Ses ceccecss 12@12% ; 
BOW COP. PO cic tien 10 
TWOREG, BEIGM. 4 ccc cccices oy 12 
bs ge ee Se 10 , 
ie | ae. Seer 10 
Portland, Oregon ........ 9 
Providence, BR. I......000. 10@12* 1 1R¢ 
PI Be 30a ewains 40’ 10 
Ot, POUL, BAMM, osncccccve 9 1 
San Francisco, Cal. ...... 9% ‘ 
SR EE: dd. bh ORAS CES 10 14 
*Retail 





World’s Grain Crops 


Department of Agriculture estin s of 
the world’s grain crops, by calenda care 
(no estimates made for 1916, 1917, - 
1919, owing to incomplete data), in ions 


of bushels (000,000’s omitted): 


Year Corn Wheat Oats Barley R seed 
1915... 4,.02 4,127 4,362 1,523 
1914... 3,878 3,498 4,035 1,463 
1913... 3,587 4,127 4,697 1,650 


1912... 4,372 38,792 4,617 1,467 g 
1911... 3,480 3,546 3,809 1,373 5 
1910... 4,027 3,575 4,182 1,389 

1909... 3,563 3,582 4,313 1,458 1 
1908... 3,607 3,182 3,591 1,275 101 
1907... 3,420 3,184 3,604 1,271 f 103 
1906... 3,964 3,434 3,545 1,297 / 8 
1905... 3,461 8,327 3,510 1,180 ! 100 
1904... 83,109 3,164 3,611 1,176 7 108 
1903... 3,067 3,190 3,378 1,236 11 
1902... 3,187 3,090 3,626 1,229 84 
1901... 2,367 2,956 2,863 1,072 72 


1900... 2,793 2,641 3,166 960 

1899... 2,724 2,784 3,256 966 

1898... 2,683 2,948 2,904 1,031 

1897... 2,587 2,286 2,634 865 

1896... 2,964 2,506 2,847 932 

1895... 2,835 2,593 3,008 916 
*No official data. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of graiy 
in store at above points for week ng 
Jan, 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator Wheat Oats Bar Flax 
RE Serer 109 24 1 
a, ee eee 347 323 21 
Consolidated .... 443 102 7 
SOIEPOOE scccdcaes 228 92 9 
bu Oe 315 65 1 
Grain Growers .. 908 457 18 
Fort _ oes 255 402 4 
: By Py cessescss 644 357 3 27 


toothurs stern 





Port Arthur ..... 1,176 680 1 

Thunder Bay .... 309 517 ) 1 

2 eg Seer 156 86 2 7 

Sask. Co-op. .... 1,368 353 

Richardson ..... 320 159 

Dav. & Smith ... 31 49 1 
BOGE. 60 utevens 7,139 3,685 1,23 

SOG? GEO ciccewées 23,636 3,130 3,56 

Receipts ...cecses 939 383 121 

Rail shipments... 921 131 § 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s om 

Wheat— Bus Oats— B 

No. 1 hard ..... . 1. WW. 

No. 1 northern..1,434 No, 2 Cc. W ) 

No. 2 northern..1,405 No, 3 Cc. W.. $41 

No. 3 northern... 889 Ex. 1 feed 55 

me OE eens es-ves 663 1 feed ee 

POs © scececteue oe. © eee, weeve 

mS ée¢eeeunae 21 Others 1 

oS SE eee 9 - 

Others .........2,724 Total 685 
WOO. kissdeas 7,139 


Minneapolis- Duluth- -Winnipeg Receipts 

Wheat receipts in carloads at Mint polis 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days w 

7—Mpls—7, -—Duluth— Winnipeg 














1920 1919 1920 1919 19 1919 
Jan, 28 ... 228 105 13 126 22 
Jan, 29 oo tov 111 3 139 14 23 
Jan. 80 ... 207 42 5 = 198 
Jan, 31 ... 378 11 4 82 2 t 
Pom S. vice OF 3 1 26 11 139 
Wen S cose BEE 5 2 39 2 431 


Totals ..1,313 277 28 





Smaller Bean Acreage Expected 

Sawn Francisco, Car., Jan, 31.— Beat 
growers of California were so discour- 
aged by the low prices prevailing last 
season that at the headquarters of the 
growers’ association in this city was 
stated that but about 50 per cent of last 
year’s acreage would be planted to |eans. 
If the rate of production per acre re 
mains the same as last year, thi will 
mean a crop of about 2,000, 000 bus, not 
including limas. 

Advices received from the Orient in- 
dicate that the Manchurian crop wil! not 
exceed 30 to 40 per cent of last year’s 
yield, while in New York and Michigan 
the planting of beans promises to be 
upon the lowest acreage in several years. 

The outlook therefore is for a small 
world crop, and prices should rule high, 
according to brokers who are watching 
crop reports with a sharp interest. 

R. C. Mason. 
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UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, Jan. 31.—Another slight 
advance in wheat prices was recorded this 
week, with hard wheat quoted at $2.75@ 
980 bu, and soft wheat at $2.35@2.40, 
fo.b. Ogden. There has not been much 
Utah trading at these prices, although 
age of about 20 carloads of grain 


ave 
ry passing through the Ogden terminal 
each day, going largely to coast markets. 
Many country mills are reported to be 
running low on their supplies of grain, 


although the larger plants have stocks 
sufficient for operation until late spring. 
This is considered one of the reasons that 
Utah flour prices have not changed ma- 
terially in the past 10 days, Ogden quo- 
; holding to $12.50 bbl for family 


ation 
= | $14 for hard wheat flour. Utah 
millers are quoting standard flour at $12 
and fanily patents at $12.25, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, for the southeastern trade, 
on the basis of 98-lb cotton bags. Pa- 
cifie Coast offers are $12.50 for family 
patent und $14.25@14.50 for hard wheat 
fours, |.0.b. Pacific Coast points. 

The millfeed demand has eased some- 
what, with Ogden quoting at $52 ton in 
carlo lots. 

NOTES 

The third Federal System bakery for 
Ogden has opened, 

Harold Peery, head of the Preston 
Milling Co., and formerly of Ogden, left 
this week for California to spend part of 
the winter months. 

Spring plowing has started, and dust 
is flyi in the vicinity of Lima, Wyo., 
just across the border from Utah, ac- 
cording to forest service reports. 

The Intermountain live-stock show will 
be held April 5-7 at Salt Lake. A fund 
of $10,000 is being raised by the Salt 
Lake Commercial Club for financing the 
show. 


Utah millers expect a conference with- 
in the next two weeks with the Utah 


State Board of Equalization regarding 
the question of assessment on flour and 
wheat stocks throughout the state. 
Reports are being received in Ogden 
that the Hessian fly has made its ap- 


» in southern Idaho, and that, as 
a number of farmers are plow- 
icreage that has been planted to 


peara 
a result, 


ing uj} 


wheat 

Efforts are being made by the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co, to secure acreage for 
a large yard near Ogden, at which it is 
proposed to feed 15,000 head of cattle, 
utilizing products of the new Globe feed 
mill here. 

To prevent the further spread of in- 
fluenza, the authorities of the Utah Agri- 
cultural College have canceled the Utah 
Farme Round-Up and Housekeepers’ 
Conference which was to have been held 
at the college in Logan, starting Feb. 2. 

Installation of a laboratory in which 
tests of all flour, water, sugar and other 
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ingredients used will be made, has been 
decided upon by the Ogden Baking Co., 
in connection with its plans for further 
enlargement of its plant here. The com- 
pany is now shipping bread to 100 towns 
in Utah, Idaho, Nevada and Wyoming. 
In central Utah, it is reported, sheep 
are being fed on hay and corn, the hay 
selling at $25 ton in the stack. There is 
so much snow on the ranges that they 
are practically closed for winter grazing, 
and sheep are reported in good condi- 
tion. It is figured that wool must bring 
$1 Ib in order to enable growers of that 
area to come out ahead at the close of 
the season. 
W. E. Zuprann. 





Trade-Mark Bill to Be Pushed 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 31.—It is 
probable that the so-called Stephens bill, 
which, it is claimed, will prevent the mis- 
use of well-known trade-marked articles 
as advertising bait to deceive the public, 
will be actively pushed by its friends as 
soon as Congress finally disposes of the 
railroad and water power legislation now 
in their last stages. 

For several years representatives of 
wholesale and_ retail organizations 
throughout the country, as well as manu- 
facturers, have been coming to Washing- 
ton and urging the passage of the 
Stephens bill. It is said that more than 
800 national and state associations of 
merchants are solidly behind the measure, 
and that only the intervention of the war 
prevented its consideration two years ago. 

The Federal Trade Commission, after 
exhaustive hearings and prolonged inves- 
tigation, has sent two special reports to 
Congress recommending legislation and 
formally approving the Stephens bill. 
This has greatly encouraged its friends 
in and out of Congress in confidence of 
early action. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Licenses Revoked 

The licenses granted to the Saginaw 
(Mich.) Milling Co., with a branch at 
Richmond, Va., have been revoked, effec- 
tive at noon, Jan. 29, until further notice, 
the Wheat Director license being revoked 
in its entirety and the Food Administra- 
tion license in so far as the dealings of 
the above company in wheat and wheat 
products are concerned. 





Rates Held Prejudicial 

Wasnineoton, D. C., Jan. 31.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in a de- 
cision made public last week, finds that 
class and commodity rates to and from 
Aberdeen, S. D., from and to points in 
the South and Southwest, are “unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial.” Similar 
findings are reported with respect to 
rates from points in the East and South- 
east to Aberdeen. 

The decision was on a_ complaint 
brought by the Commercial Club of Ab- 





Annual Banquet of the Sales Force of the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 29 


erdeen against the Ahnapee & Western 
Railway and connecting roads, alleging 
that existing rates discriminated against 
Aberdeen to the advantage of competing 
cities in South Dakota, Iowa and Min- 
nesota. Joun J. MarRINAN. 





Magaziner Bakery Reorganized 

The Magaziner Baking Corporation at 
Springfield, Mass., has been reorganized. 
The interests of Jacob Magaziner have 
been taken over by the other stockhold- 
ers. In the reorganization Frank L. 
Dunlap becomes president, William H. 
Shumway vice-president and_ general 
manager, Robert E. Doane _ treasurer. 
Charles W. Winslow, formerly conven- 
tion secretary of the Springfield Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is sales-manager. 

Mr. Shumway, general manager, was 
for eight years associated with C. F. 
Hathaway & Sons, of Boston, and under 
his able management a successful busi- 
ness should be developed. The new com- 
pany intends to increase the capacity of 
the plant and do an exclusive wholesale 
business. 





Maize as a Substitute for Rice 

In an effort to provide a cheaper sub- 
stitute for rice in Ceylon, about 5,000 
tons of maize from South Africa have 
been imported, according to an issue of 
the Straits Echo. The experiment has 
proved very satisfactory and met the 
approval of all interested, as it can be 
sold at about 5.50 rupees per bu, when 
rice is selling at 8@10 rupees. Machines 
have been constructed for grinding the 
maize, and it has been found that only 
10 per cent of the original bulk is lost in 
preparing it for consumption. 





Osieck Partnership Dissolved 
J. C. Osieck, Amsterdam, Holland, 
writes that, effective Jan. 1, 1920, his 
partnership with his cousin, Joh, Osieck, 
has been dissolved, and that the flour and 
grain importing business carried on for- 
merly under the firm name of H. F. 
Osieck will be continued by J. C. Osieck 
under the firm name, Osieck & Co. The 
company’s policy and methods of doing 
business will remain unchanged. “I hope 
and trust,” states Mr. Osieck, “that I 
shall hold all the old pleasant connections 
I have made in the United States and 
Canada.” Joh. Osieck, it is announced, 

will retire from business activities. 





Old Flour Mills Closed 

The rapid passing of the wheat era in 
the great San Joaquin valley of Cali- 
fornia, giving way to more intensive cul- 
tivation, was demonstrated by the clos- 
ing this month of the Stanislaus mills, 
at Oakdale, said to be the oldest flour 
mills in the state. The mills were estab- 
lished first at Knight’s Ferry in 1853, 
when wheat was virtually the only crop 
planted on the plains. Later they were 
removed to Oakdale. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Doututrn, Mixn., Feb. 2.—While the 
tone of the wheat market tended strong- 
er last week, flour showed easiness, as 
mill asking prices were cut 25c bbl. The 
previous slow demand was still in evi- 
dence. Buyers who were forced to take 
on fresh supplies did so sparingly, and 
usually for small lots. As a result, sales 
in the aggregate were not important. 

The trade as a rule is working down 
stocks on hand, or under contract for 
delivery, rather than increase new com- 
mitments. No increased trading activity 
is expected until buyers are forced to 
replenish stocks. What the purchasing 
policy of the trade will be during the 
balance of the crop, in the face of high 
prices, remains to be seen. During simi- 
lar previous periods its attitude has been 
one of caution and retail buying. 

There was a continuation of the pre- 
vious slow and narrow market in rye. 
Business closed was small lots to cover 
established trade. Mill deliveries local. 
No interest noted from outside buyers, 
or inquiries for round-lot business. Prices 
unchanged. Stocks are now over 5,- 
358,000 bus. 

A more quiet tone was reported to the 
durum market. Buyers apparently have 
enough supplies on hand, or coming to 
them, to run some time. Mill busy on 
old orders. Asking quotations reduced 
20¢ bbl. 

Millfeed market developed nothing 
especially new. Inquiry was fair, and 
from scattered territory. Trade wanted 
supplies with mixed cars of flour to take 
care of near-by requirements. As mills 
have their production pretty well con- 
tracted for, only limited new business 
could be taken on. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
;> . Sree sss) 63 
ee Tere ere ee 18,495 50 
Fg, * SPeeereree ror crs Te 17,745 49 
TWO FORTS GEO v\occewvavecs 17,770 49 


NOTES 

R. J. Healy, of Minneapolis, has made 
application for membership in the Du- 
luth Board of Trade. 

M. A. Hanna & Co., vessel men, have 
established an office at Duluth, with John 
W. Woodfill as agent. Mr. Woodfill was 
assistant agent of the Pittsburgh Steam- 
ship Co. for the past six years. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, left this evening 
for Washington, D. C., as representative 
of the local trade at the rehearing of the 
milling-in-transit case set for Feb. 5. 
“Members of the clearing-house will 
vote Feb. 6 on an amendment to the 
rules calling for the election of three di- 
rectors each year instead of the whole 
board retiring, as under the present or- 
der. 

The Duluth Grain Commission Mer- 
chants’ Association held its annual elec- 
tion last week, and the following direc- 
tors were elected for-the ensuing year: 
H. J. LaBree, W. B. Joyce, W. W. 
Bleecher, T. F. McCarthy and W. C. 
Mitchell. 


Difficulty in getting cars to send east 
is retarding the movement of durum 
wheat started by the Grain Corporation 
several weeks ago. To date only about 
25 per cent of the quantity under con- 
tract to go has been moved out, and at 
the present rate of car deliveries to ele- 
vators it will take some time to complete 
the job. 

The Electric Bakeries, Charles Rebeck, 
manager, 12-14 North Second Avenue, 
West Duluth, was opened to the public 
Jan. 31. It is the first electric bakery 
in this territory. French pastries, rolls, 
coffee cakes, doughnuts and all types of 
bread will be baked. A tearoom will be 
run in conjunction with it, and opened to 
the public as soon as completed. The 
goods will be served hot to customers. 

Present track receipts of wheat are 
inadequate for milling requirements. To 
fill the gap, continued drafts on eleva- 
tor supplies are being made. One mill 
received a little winter wheat on previous 
government allotment. Desirable wheat, 
occasionally offered, met ready sale. No. 
1 dark northern closed today at $2.90@ 
3.15; No. 1 northern, $2.75@2.95; No. 1 
amber durum, $2.30@2.50; No. 1 durum, 
k2.23@2.30. 

F, G. Carson. 
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MICHIGAN MILLERS MEET 


Annual Convention Held at Lansing—George 
A.A dt Re-elected President— 
Trade Topics Discussed 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association was held at the 
Kerns Hotel, Lansing, the evening of 
Jan. 27 and the forenoon of Jan. 28, pre- 
sided over by George A. Amendt, presi- 
dent. The evening session was a closed 
meeting for millers only. 

The programme of the open meeting 
included an address of welcome by the 
Hon. Jacob Ferle, mayor of Lansing, and 
a response by L. H. Hale, Ionia, for the 
association. S. M. Eldridge, of Ernst & 
Ernst, Detroit, read a paper on ‘Cost 
Accounting for Mills.” 

Robert J. Witt, of the Fleischmann Co., 
gave a talk on the subject of “Putting 
Over a Big Idea,” which concerned the 
$1,000,000 advertising campaign of his 
company to increase the consumption of 
bread, and explained how millers might 
link up their own advertising with this 
publicity, keeping to the forefront always 
the slogan, “Bread Is the Best Food— 
Eat More of It.” Various details in con- 
nection with this campaign were gone 
into, including the free advertising serv- 
ice being rendered the bakery trade. 

Mr. Witt succeeded in conveying the 
broad vision embodied in this campaign, 
which permits of co-operation of all lines 
and industries concerned with the grow- 
ing and distribution of wheat, the manu- 
facture of it into flour, the distribution 
of the flour, and the baking of it into 
bread, in which many industries and ac- 
tivities find a part. The advertising be- 
ing done in the papers is now reaching 
about 50,000,000 people, and consequently 
there is the greatest advantage to the 
various trades in linking up their adver- 
tising with this general publicity. 

F. T. King, Lowell, who represents the 
Michigan millers on the directorate of the 
Mid-West Flour Mills Co., gave a report 
of the several meetings of directors and 
stockholders which he had attended dur- 
ing the past year, and conveyed a very 
good idea of the present status and grow- 
ing importance of this new company. A 
paper was also read giving the experience 
of L. M. Thomas, chief chemist of the 
Mid-West Flour Mills Co., in the opera- 
tion of its laboratory on this crop, and 
making certain recommendations and 
suggestions for consideration by the mill- 
ers. 

The report of the secretary, F. B. 
Drees, reviewed briefly the activities of 
the association during the past year. The 
report of the treasurer, W. B. Thoman, 
showed the association to be in an excel- 
lent financial position. 

The report of the nominating commit- 
tee resulted in the re-election of George 
A. Amendt, Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
as president for his third term; John A. 
Higgins, Watson-Higgins Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, as vice-president, and the 
following as members of the executive 
committee: A. H. Sturgis, Mark C. 
Hutchinson, Charles Doyle, C. G. Sher- 
wood, and H. T. McMillan. The secre- 
tary and treasurer are appointed by the 
executive committee. 

Secretary Drees explained the use of 
food drafts as issued by the banks for 
the American Relief Administration in 
behalf of the peoples of central Europe. 
On motion of Lewis H. Hale, a commit- 
tee on arbitration was appointed by the 
president, who made Mr. Hale chairman 
of this committee. 

About 50 millers attended the meeting. 
Chicago grain interests were represented 
by F. M. Anderson, Hales & Edwards 
Co., F. T. Bascom, Bartlett-Frazier Co., 
W. P. Broughton, Taylor & Bournique 
Co., E. J. Martin, Armour Grain Co., C. 
K. Templeton and W. Templeton, Tem- 
pleton & Co. The other lines associated 
with milling were not largely represented. 

W. H. Wiearn, Jr. 








Kansas City Board of Trade 

Kawsas Crry, Mo., Jan. 31.—While no 
formal vote on the subject has yet been 
taken, it now appears clear that senti- 
ment against the purchase of the build- 
ing now occupied by the Board of Trade 
has gained so greatly that its purchase is 
extremely improbable. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Grain Club, where the pro- 
posal was debated, it was made plain that 
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an overwhelming majority of members 
were against the plan. 

The present home of the Board of 
Trade is occupied under lease, which has 
more than four years to run. Owners of 
the property have made a very low price, 
and the plan under consideration contem- 
plated the purchase of additional prop- 
erty to increase accommodations for 
members and others in the trade. Isolat- 
ed location and the fact that the build- 
ing is very old are factors in creating 
sentiment against the proposal. 

It is not unlikely that by the time the 
present lease expires, plans will have 
been adopted for the erection of a large, 
modern building in the uptown district. 


R. E. Srerwie. 





GOOD ARGENTINE CROPS 


Prospects Remain Excellent—Labor Troubles 
Suppressed—Big Exports for Year— 
Markets Temporarily Quiet 


Buenos Aires, Dec. 29.—Crop condi- 
tions at the moment of writing could 
scarcely be more favorable. Speaking 
generally, it can be said that, in spite of 
the smaller area sown this year, the yield 
promises to be greater than that of the 
last harvest, and the quality usually bet- 
ter. As already reported by cable, reap- 
ing in the northern zone is about finished 
and threshing is commencing. In the 
south, reaping has commenced and is 
proceeding satisfactorily. 

Attempts to stir up agrarian agitation 
have so far been unsuccessful. These at- 
tempts have been organized by anarchistic 
elements, who have been issuing a lot of 
criminal propaganda inciting laborers to 
burn the crops unless all their demands 
are conceded. 

In the vicinity of Tres Arroyos, south 
of the province of Buenos Aires, large 
groups of armed men, instigated by an- 
archists, attacked police stations, a num- 
ber of casualties, sore fatal, resulting. 
However, strong police re-enforcements 
were promptly dispatched to this district, 
as also to one or two other points at 
which trouble had occurred, with the re- 
sult that the effervescence has died down, 
for the time being. 

It is satisfactory to learn, from press 
reports, that with the elimination of the 
rowdy leaders, cultivators and laborers 
have been discussing terms on an ami- 
cable basis, and arriving at mutually sat- 
isfactory settlements. 


EXPORT ARRANGEMENTS 


The proposed loan of $200,000,000 gold 
to the governments of Great Britain, 
France and Italy is hung up in Con- 
gress, by reason of political obstruction. 
The measure has been sanctioned in first 


_ reading by the chamber of deputies. Sev- 


eral attempts to proceed with the second 
reading have resulted in a fiasco, owing to 
the withdrawal from the chamber of the 
Socialist deputies, thus leaving no 
quorum. 

In the meantime, without any conven- 
tion with any foreign government, cereal 
exports this year have considerably ex- 
ceeded those of last. The following are 
the export figures up to Dec. 24: 

Exports, Jan. 1-Dec. 24 
918 





1919 § 
Went, BOR cicsccecs 114,920,288 106,941,304 
| 2,969,893 1,422,288 
Comm, WU cccesvasees 73,397,079 19,147,999 
Flaxseed, bus ....... 32,234,528 15,208,667 
Oats, bus ....... 21,814,637 35,423,006 
Wastes, WES .cicvrcss 1,389,568 267,858 
Birdseed, met. tons.. 4,931 2,789 


MARKETS QUIET 


During the week ended Dec. 27 there 
was comparatively little doing in the 
local cereal market. The wheat market 
was very quiet, the Christmas holidays 
being an influencing factor. Prices were 
inclined to be weak, interest being shown 
only for superior quality wheat, which 
sold at $12.80@13.20 m/n per 100 kilos, 
with 80 kilos per hectoliter basis, on 
wagon, port of Buenos Aires. 

The corn market, on the other hand, 
was relatively active, buyers both for 
home consumption and for export show- 
ing a certain amount of interest, with a 
resulting small improvement in quota- 
tions. Exporting houses were paying 
$6.35 m/n for corn up to standard re- 
quirements. 

In. oats there was little doing, and 
there was a small decline in price, 
amounting to 20c, Prices during ‘the 


week ranged $6.50@6.80 m/n per 100 
kilos (47 kilos basis), free on wagon, port 
of Buenos Aires. 

The linseed market was weak, due, it 
is said, to the continual fluctuations in 
prices on the futures market. One lot 
of new-crop linseed was sold on Dec. 23 
at $24 m/n per 100 kilos. This, however, 
cannot be considered a typical indication 
of the state of the market. During the 
week, prices varied between that figure 
and $22.50 m/n, with a 4 per cent tol- 
erance, free on wagon, port of Buenos 
Aires. Closing quotations were lower, 
with $22 as a maximum. 


Argentine Crops and Exports 


Argentine grain acreages, as officially esti- 
mated: 


Wheat Flaxseed Oats 
1919* +» 14,957,000 3,520,000 2,300,000 
BOBS. . 00 16,976,000 8,621,000 2,969,000 
1917..... 17,581,000 8,311,000 2,854,000 
1916..... 16,089,000 3,207,000 2,525,000 
| er 16,419,000 4,060,000 2,565,000 
1914..... 15,470,000 4,257,000 2,869,000 
tot eee 16,244,000 4,397,000 3,087,000 
1918. ...0. 16,971,000 4,312,000 2,940,000 
1971.20. 17,042,000 4,028,000 2,648,000 
1910..... 15,452,000 3,716,000 1,980,000 


*Preliminary estimates for 1919-20 crops. 


Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 


Year Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
Benes: SOR 23. a he KA 44.120 scccs 
1918.. 223,636 170,660 68,635 22,480 
1917.. 80,115 58,839 32,009 3,996 
1916 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 
1915 169,166 338,235 49,397 45,040 
1914 113,904 263,135 50,981 36,928 
1913.. 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1912 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1911 145,981 27,675 47,192 23,424 
1910.. 131,010 176,187 36,483 28,212 
1909.. 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 
1908.. 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1907 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1906.. 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 


Argentine grain exports, in thousands of 


bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
p ! 114,920 73,397 32,235 21,815 
1928. cccccce 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
UDAT. woccccve 32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
1916. wcccccce 84,321 113,140 25,192 65,421 
1916. .cccccee 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
BGRE sv cccceces 36,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
1918. .ccccrves 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
1928. woccccce 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
BGA1. coccccce 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
BDLG. cevccces 69,142 104,727 23,812 25,699 
1909.....000. 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
1908 cccvevce 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
1907. ccccccce 98,392 60,262 30,066 9,936 
1906.....006. 82,501 106,046 21,199 3,588 


*Jan. 1 to Dec. 24, 1919. 
Argentine wheat flour exports, in barrels 
of 196 Ibs: 


1919°.......+.3,969,898 1912.....000. 1,473,696 
1918... ccccess 1,976,184 1911.........1,327,043 
1917.........1,259,608 1910.........1,292,570 
1916....ee0. 1,386,649 1909......... 1,304,598 
1915. ..cceeee 1,299,749 1908......... 1,271,200 
1914... .cceeee 754,040 1907......... 1,427,989 
1913......-+. 1,396,069 1906......... 1,444,778 


*Jan. 1 to Dec. 24, 1919. 
W. J. Lame. 





EDITOR FOR CABINET POST 


Edwin T. Meredith, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
Becomes Secretary of Agriculture—David 
F, Houston Goes to Treasury Department 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 31.—Presi- 
dent Wilson has appointed David Frank- 
lin Houston, who has been Secretary of 
Agriculture since the beginning of the 
Wilson administration, to succeed Carter 
Glass as Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Edwin T. Meredith, of Iowa, editor of 
Successful Farming, to succeed Mr. 
Houston in the agricultural portfolio. 

Mr. Glass will take his seat in the 
Senate, to which office he was appointed 
by Governor Davis of Virginia, to suc- 
ceed the late Senator Martin, within the 
next few days. 

In making these two appointments 
President Wilson disregarded all the 
“favorites,” and picked men whom the 
public had not considered in connection 
with the cabinet changes. 

The next new cabinet officer probably 
will be a successor to Secretary Lane, of 
the Interior department, who has said he 
desires to return to private life as soon 
as he can do so without embarrassing the 
administration. It was said at the White 
House today, however, that Secretary 
Lane has not submitted his resignation 
to the President. 

Mr. Meredith is now in Miami, Fla. 
He was offered the place as Secretary 
of Agriculture by wire yesterday, and 
immediately wired his acceptance. 

Mr. Meredith, whose home is in Des 
Moines, like his predecessor, Mr. Hous- 
ton, will assume the post equipped by 
years of study of agricultural problems. 
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He is the editor of Successful Farming 
which he started in 1902. Prior to that 
time he had published the Farmery 
Tribune, at Des . Moines, Iowa, from 
1896 to 1902. Born in Avoca, Iowa, Dec 
23, 1876, Mr. Meredith was educati< j;, 
Highland Park College, Des Moines 
Besides editing and publishing farming 
journals, he has found time to ser\¢ as 
a director of the Chicago Federal Re. 
serve Bank and of the Iowa Trust x 
Savings Bank. In 1914 he made an «try 
in politics when he was the democratic 
candidate for United States senator. Two 
years later he was an unsuccessful andj. 
date for governor of Iowa. In Novem. 
ber, 1917, he was appointed a member of 
the board of excess profits tax advisers. 
Mr. Meredith is a director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. He also 
is an active member of the Nationa! As. 
sociation of Advertising Clubs an: of 
the Greater Des Moines Committee. He 
was married, Jan. 8, 1896, to Edn. ¢. 
Elliott, of Des Moines. 

Mr. Houston’s name was include jn 
the personnel of Mr. Wilson’s first cabj- 
net, which was sent to the Senate March 
5, 1913. de took the oath of office as 
Secretary of Agriculture on the day fol- 
lowing. He was born in Monroe, Union 
County, North Carolina, Feb, 17, 1806, 

Among his most distinguished services 
were his administration of the affairs 
of the Agricultural and Mechanica) (ol- 
lege of Texas, of which he was president 
from 1902 to 1905. After receiviny the 
degree of A.B. at South Carolina Col- 
lege, in 1887, Mr. Houston was awarded 
an A.M. at Harvard, in 1892. The de- 
gree of LL.D. has been conferred \pon 
him by Tulane University, the University 
of Wisconsin, Yale, the University of 
Missouri, Harvard, Rutgers and Brown 
universities. His most extended service 
as an educator began at the University 
of Texas in 1894, where he was ad- 
junct professor for three years. |'rom 
1897 to 1900 he was associate professor 
at this university, subsequently occupy- 
ing the chair of professor of political 
science. From 1899 to 1902 he was dean 
of the faculty of the University of 
Texas. 

Upon the termination of his presidency 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, in 1905, Mr. Houston be- 
came president of the University of 
Texas, serving in that post three years. 
He then became chancellor of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, a position he 
held from 1908 to 1916, 

Mr. Houston’s services for the govern- 


ment have not been confined to the post 
of Secretary of Agriculture. He is a 
member of the Federal Reserve }ank 


organization committee, of the Fe:eral 
Council of National Defense, of the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission 
and is chairman of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. He was mar- 
ried, Dec. 11, 1895, to Miss Helen [eall, 
of Austin, Texas. 

There was considerable disappointment 
expressed in circles where politics arc of 
least concern that the President did not 
see fit to appoint Assistant Secretary 
Leffingwell to succeed Mr. Glass. If the 
latter should remain in the Treasury de- 
partment Mr. Houston would have a 
capable assistant, but, without knowing 
anything of Mr. Leffingwell’s present in- 
tentions, it has been generally unders\ood 
that he planned to go back to the jrac- 
tice of law in New York as soon as he 
could get away. He came here only for 
the duration of the war, but was pre- 
vailed upon to continue in office on ac- 
count of the crisis in the Treasury de- 
partment, when Mr. McAdoo left and it 
was necessary to help Secretary Cass 
get acquainted with his duties. 

Generally speaking, the selections of 
Messrs. Houston and Meredith were 
looked upon as an indication of further 
changes. A successor to Secretary | ane 
remains to be chosen. For a time tere 
was a possibility of a change in the Post 
Office Department—it was demanded by 
leading Democrats. But Mr. Wilson's 
pride interfered, and Mr. Burleson 
stayed. The situation seems to be this: 
The President recognizes the value of 
making good appointments this year, but 
he is rather sensitive about asking mem- 
bers of his cabinet to resign; so, unless 
they voluntarily withdraw, the chances 
for reorganization are slim. 

Joun J. MaRRINnAN. 
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MR. HUSBAND IN GLASGOW 


Executive Committee of the Glasgow Flour 
Trade Association Gathers to Welcome 
Federation Secretary 


Loxvon, Ena., Jan. 14.—On Thursday, 
Jan. 8, the executive committee of the 
Glasgow Flour Trade Association met to 
welcome A. P. Husband, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, and on 
the following day the full association was 
invited to meet him and to listen to what 
he had to tell about milling conditions 
and exporting prospects in America. 

Mr. Husband began his address by em- 
phasizing the desire of the American 
millers that importers should at once 
make their arrangements with their for- 
mer mill connections in America, looking 
forward to a prompt resumption of busi- 
ness soon as this is possible. He 
stated that he desired to dissipate any 
views held by importers that there was 
iny change in the arrangements 
een the individual American mill- 
ers and the importers on this side. 

He reviewed the trade conditions in 
America that led up to the organization 
of the Millers’ Export Association, and 
stated that this organization would con- 
tinue to act for its members as a selling 
agency so long as foreign governments 
continued to buy through one established 
agency in America. He stated that, when 


to be 
as bet 


direct business between flour importers 
here and their American mill connections 
was possible, the Millers’ Export Asso- 


ciation would then represent its mem- 
bers as a freight-booking and forwarding 
agency, because conditions in America 
wer ch that it did not seem probable 
that proper form of through bill of 





lading would be available in the near 
future. He also stated that it might de- 
velop as a means of disposing of surplus 
stocks of flour, in which case the export 
association would adopt brands of its 


own, which, however, would be marketed 
on this side only through flour importers. 


Mr. Husband called attention to the 
large stocks of desirable clear grade 
flour in America, and asked the trade to 


do everything possible to assist in mov- 
ing some of this flour, although aware 
that purchases were being made exclu- 


sively through government agencies. He 
isked the trade to join with the Ameri- 
can millers in securing an improvement 


in the methods of handling flour from 


the ship to the docks, etec., and reviewed 
what the millers in America were doing 
along these lines. 


Before adjournment a number of ques- 


tions iring on the subjects discussed 
were submitted, and these were answered 
by Mr. Husband, who urged that the im- 
porters take up with the Millers’ Na- 
tional ederation in America any and 


all questions the solution of which would 
facilitate and expedite the exportation 
of flour from America through the regu- 
lar flour importers in Great Britain. 
Many points which have been uncertain 


were cleared up by Mr. Husband to the 
satisfaction of the importers, and it was 
felt that when he returned and had made 
a full report of the position on this side 
the resumption of business would become 
comparatively easy. The matters of ex- 


change, payment, dates of bills of lading, 
etc., were discussed in a general way and 
the impression was that Mr. Husband’s 
report would enable both sides to get to 
work on a clear basis. 

The following members of the associa- 
tion were present: W. H. Rutherfurd, 
the president, who took the chair; James 
Ness, secretary; M. D. Kerr, of W. H. 
Rutherfurd & Co; James McD. Black, of 
Cochrane & Black; Samuel Runcie, of S. 
k A. Runcie, Ltd; D. T. Russell, of D. 
T. Russell & Baird, Ltd; David Gardiner, 
of R, Hunter Craig & Co., Ltd; Robert 
Carson and James Strang, of Robert 


Carsor & Co; Frank Green,’ William 
Clarke Reid, of McConnell & Reid; J. 
Mackie, of Robert Neill, Ltd; O. A. C. 


Alexar ler, of Mowat Bros; H. C. Milne, 
of Wm. Morrison & Son, Ltd; John 
Wark, of McKinnon & McDonald; John 
Martir of J. R. Lamb & Co; James G. 
Aitken, of James Aitken & Sons; John 
A. Dunlop, of J. A. Dunlop & Co; W. 
R. Law, of Crawford & Law; Stirling 
C. Blackley, of Blackley Bros; T. M. 
Palkin *, of M. Kosmack & Co; P. M. 
Hamilton, of Archibald Hamilton & 
ons; James P. Whyte, of Dempster, 
Peterson & Co; J. Williamson, of John 


Glass & Co; Andrew W. Farquhar, of 
Farquhar Bros; David S. Ker, of D. & 
W. Ker; David Gillies, Archibald Ham- 
ilton, of Bruce & Wilson; William Ham- 
ilton, of Wm. Hamilton & Co; Joseph 
Philip, of Watson & Philip, Ltd. 

After visiting Glasgow Mr. Husband 
proceeded to Aberdeen and Dundee, and 
is sailing from Leith for Copenhagen on 
Jan. 16. While in Scandinavia he in- 
tends visiting Christiania, Stockholm and 
Gothenburg. L. F. BrozkmMan. 





Paper Package Classification 

L. A. Valier, chairman of the Millers’ 
National Federation Committee on 
Transportation, makes the following re- 
port in a recent Federation bulletin: 

“The new consolidated classification, 
which became effective Dec. 30, 1919, car- 
ries a provision that paper bags used for 
the transportation of flour and other 
grain products must have printed on 
them the manufacturer’s guaranty con- 
forming with certain test requirements. 
As this regulation would have worked a 
great hardship on all the mills, inasmuch 
as they would not have had sufficient time 
to secure bags with a manufacturer’s 
guaranty or have their stock of bags on 
hand so printed, the United States Rail- 
road Administration and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission postponed the effective 
date of this regulation until July 1, 1920, 
upon which date the rule becomes effec- 
tive, and all members are hereby notified, 
in order that they may protect themselves 
by having their packages conform with 
this regulation when it becomes effective. 

“The new consolidated classification, 
effective Dec. 30, provides for sixth-class 
rating on flour and grain products when 
shipped in paper bags in southern classi- 
fication territory. This rating was estab- 
lished by the carriers as a result of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s deci- 
sion in docket No. 10329, decided Sept. 
30, 1919, in which the Commission direct- 
ed the carriers to accept shipments so 
packed for transportation, but was silent 
as to what rating should be applied. 
Appeal made to the consolidated classi- 
fication committee results in this matter 
being docketed for further consideration, 
and hearings are to be had at the follow- 
ing places on dates named: New York, 
Feb. 2; Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 9; and Chi- 
cago, Feb. 16, before that body. 

“The Federation will be represented at 
the Chicago hearing, and we urge all in- 
dividual firms who can possibly do so, to 
offer any evidence they can at either of 
the above-named hearings in support of 
the contention that grain products in 
paper packages should not be rated high- 
er than grain products in cloth packages, 
as paper packages of these commodities 
are uniformly lower in value than cloth 
packages of the same commodities, and 
carriers have always recognized that one 
commodity moving in competition with 
another of the same or greater value 
should have no higher freight rate and, 
further, the Commission must have had 
this view in mind when it directed the 
carriers to accept grain products in 
paper packages, as it would seem unrea- 
sonable to expect that it should instruct 
them to handle the traffic so packed, and 
then allow such traffic to be charged a 
prohibitive rate which in substance would 
negative their order.” 


Barberry Combat Upheld 

INDIANAPOLIS, INv., Jan. 31.—Reply- 
ing to a question as to whether the state 
conservation commission had authority to 
issue an arbitrary order calling for the 
destruction of all common _barberry 
bushes because they harbor black stem 
rust, a disease especially destructive of 
wheat and other small grains, Eli Stans- 
bury, attorney general of Indiana, has 
given a formal opinion that the commis- 
sion has this power, provided there is no 
other remedy. 

The commission some time ago issued 
instructions for the removal of all the 
bushes that could be found in the state. 
The question as to its legality is the first 
that has been raised concerning the pro- 
vision of the conservation commission 
law, passed at the last regular sessi 
of the legislature, giving the commission 
power to issue orders, which have the ef- 
fect of law, and fixing penalties for their 
violation. The removal of the bushes, the 





commission says, has been general. 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


American Association Directors 

The board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry 
will hold a meeting at Mobile, Ala., 
commencing Monday, Feb. 23. 

At this meeting the work of the or- 
ganization generally and a number of 
important matters with respect to trade 
conditions in the industry will be con- 
sidered. Also one of the important topics 
for consideration will be the beginning 
of planning for the next convention of 
the association, which it is now proposed 
to hold at Atlantic City, in the month of 
September. This tentative announcement 
is made in advance, in order that all con- 
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cerned may have the matter in mind. 
More details will be available after the 
board meeting. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to Jan. 24, 1920, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 
r-— Output, ---Exports—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 








Minneapolis 8,910 7,619 186 899 
Bt, POU) cc ccses 281 130 > eee 
Duluth-Superior 626 429 «6 oss 
Outside mills 4,983 5,077 13 196 

POtals cecscves 14,700 13,155 199 1,095 


Crop Year Wheat Exports 























Exports of wheat, by grade, from principal ports of the United States, July 4 to Dec. 
27, 1919, in bushels: 
Port of shipment Sample 
Atlantic ports: No. 1 No. 4 No. 5 grade 
0 See 164,466 3200 8 8=—s_ nc acce 97,923 
Per REee GESTURE 7 QUBOLONE | Séceee  § § aeandco  Ceeeem 
Philadelphia ....... 472,306 8,472,873 4,796,488  ...... 60,000 120,615 
ae 703,467 Seuaee 8 =— son kehes) 0 =—(s 
SeeeEe POE” 6636 aseccsn . . WOR OON. — cxaces 3 § “’idbucs 662,550 
ci. |. eTAPeae ere 1,454,070 29,086,839 18,884,269 100,228 60,000 50,103,944 
Gulf ports: 
New Orleans... 752,081 2,797,610 909,563 janet Mies * “Santee 4,459,254 
GOlVOStORT 2.2200. 225,000 1,296,953 152,367 (eneve  « wens 1,674,320 
MUCOED Ascnecese 752,081 3,022,610 2,206,516 152,367 6,133,574 
Pacific ports: 
NEE weet ewe eeaén 13,695 209,857 4,342 s+ r'.5 seins — Giekeles 227,894 
po eer rye ee a ee Peers tae «eeeses ~ Oppaaves 35,333 
ee oe 49,099 13,240 ooenss 399,285 
POPS bob s.k08- 0-8 ) ef rin ee ee 86,621 1,160,584 
WORE Silks on 0a2 348,292 1,295,118 79,825 Sey 86,621 1,823,096 
Totals, all ports.... 2,554,443 33,404,567 21,170,610 565,835 60,000 305,159 $58,060,614 
*Exports from Newport News beginning Nov. 14, 1919. tExports from Galveston begin- 
ning Nov. 30, 1919. tThe above total for all grain shipped includes 1,147,046 hard red spring 
wheat, 435,847 durum wheat, 1,594,264 hard red winter wheat, 51,559,550 soft red winter 
wheat, 435,835 common white wheat, 388,416 white club wheat, and 2,499,656 mixed wheat. 
In addition to this total there were 6,030 bushels red walla shipped from Portland, which 


was ungraded. 





Minneapolis—Feed Prices 


Statement by the 
ing the monthly price range of bran and stan 
(1918 prices regulated by government): 

















Western Feed Bureau, H. N. 


Wilson, manager, Milwaukee, Wis., show- 
dard middlings at Minneapolis, for four years 





\ 
——1917—— 














——1916 —1918——_, -——1919-——_, 
Highest Lowest Highest Lowest Highest Lowest Highest Lowest 
January Bran ... oooe $230.00 $18 $31.00 $26.00 $35.50 $32.50 $50.00 $40.50 
Standard middlings 21.50 18,25 31.50 26.50 37.00 3 51.00 41.00 
February Bran ara é P 20.00 18.50 $4.00 30.00 40.00 43.00 34.00 
Standard middlings.... 21.50 20.50 34.00 30.50 42.00 44.00 35.50 
March—Bran ........ ° 18.25 17.00 37.00 Q 40.00 40.00 34.40 
Standard middlings 20.25 18.75 37.50 42.00 42.00 35.50 
April—Bran sees ; 18.50 18.00 40.00 34.50 39.00 37.00 
Standard middlings . 19.50 18.50 36.00 45.00 39.50 
May | eee ri 19.25 18.00 : 39.00 33.00 
Standard middlings 21.00 19.00 i 46.00 44.00 
June—Bran ...... 19.00 34.5 36.00 32.50 
Standard middlings..... 20.75 36.26 45.00 42.00 
July a ae , ‘ 18.50 34.75 45.00 34.50 
Standard middlings 36.00 25 55.00 45.00 
August—Bran 30.57 2 42.50 40.00 
Standard middlings 32.57 30.84 66.00 52.00 
September Bran ‘ 30.05 28.25 41.50 35.00 
Standard middlings 31.84 30.58 55.00 47.00 
October. MUGS ctavse 29.85 27.94 39.00 35.00 
Standard middlings 31.77 48.00 40.00 
November—Bran _ . 29.05 40.00 36.00 
Standard middlings . 80.5 30.94 43.00 40.00 
December—Bran , ‘ - 27.25 48.00 44.00 38.00 
Standard middlings 30.00 51.00 44.50 40.00 
Year—Bran ........ $40.00 $22.00 $48.00 $50.00 $32.50 
Standard middlings 18.25 48.50 26.50 51.00 56.00 35.50 
Minneapolis—Car-lot Calendar Year Shipments 
Table prepared by H. M. Weston, of the Soo road, showing car loadings of flour and 
milifeed by Minneapolis mills for the calendar year ended Dec, 31, 1919, with comparisons: 
Totals 
Oi C., M. Oma-Great Rock Great M. & North. for 
Name of shippers— B. & Q. &St.P. ha West. Island North. St. L. Pac. Soo year 
Atkinson Milling Co....... 6 712 73 19 8 70 37 6 932 
Barber Milling Co. ....... 18 155 585 88 39 2 3 1 939 
Clarx Milling Co. . na 7 83 16 3 2 1 5 4 124 
Century Milling Co........ 103 1,090 222 13 83 87 34 61 1,811 
National Milling Co. ..... 24 112 230 23 8 9 4 8 425 
Nokomis Mill ........ “er 101 952 419 2 50 4 1 38 1,596 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co... 2,162 3,768 7,648 2,118 1,919 2,696 357 5,965 28,448 
Russell-Miller Mig. Co.... 794 988 1,732 1,208 448 259 1,280 1,078 8,451 
N. W. Cons. Milling Co.... 473 771 1,479 27 963 799 556 2,630 8,413 
Washburn-Crosby Co. . 4,135 3,383 6,360 3,186 1,506 2,124 1,299 3,770 28,286 
Miscellaneous ..........+. 985 1,159 3,185 744 692 308 265 332 7,944 
Totals, 1919 8,808 13,173 21,949 7,675 5,718 6,359 3,841 13,893 87,369 
DGG, BOBO 6c deve ~+ee+ 8,628 9,858 12,914 4,978 2,856 9,882 2,900 6,928 61,999 
Totals, 1917 8,690 15,949 4,424 3,967 10,046 3,080 4,841 12,198 75,058 


11,863 


Canada—Distribution 


Preliminary estimate of total quantities of grain shipped by 


and Port Arthur during season of navigation, 
were discharged: 












of Lake Shipments 

vessels from Fort William 

1919, according to ports at which the cargoes 
Elevator 


Sample. screen- 











- Bushels — - mixed grain ings 
To Canadian ports Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye lbs tons 
Depot Harbour...... 
Goderich ...... . 
Midland 
Montreal es ° 
Port Colborne 3,761 9 és 
Port McNicoll 28,181,604 2, 1,848,365 162 
THR cesce 14,647,886 1,350,995 ove 
Totals, Can. ports. 86,486,174 12,108,823 11,059,234 162 
To U. 8S. ports— 
ae --+» 2,797,038 2,468,949 1,085,368 1,612 
CD cecnbhecees>¢. weeeehd. . whales sabes 5,986 
CEE SE bic n eth io. ) Neekae. Caecabs - chedee's 34,150 vashen  “penbats “a 
Duluth-Superior .... Seen.” baaees = Sand we SOt,ene STa,Tee © ssscied 34,169 
Totals, U. S. ports. 3,785,323 2,468,949 1,085,368 612,241 303,422  ...... 41,767 
Winter storage cargoes.. 2,497,823 1,150,310 WengeeO ROGLMOO cacess «sevens : 
Grand totals ....... 92,769,320 15,728,082 12,405,862 1,207,207 1,088,972 20,182,949 41,929 
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ADVENTURE . 

There are plenty of dusty, professorial 
persons whose critical attitude toward 
books is such as to perpetuate the as- 
sumption, however spurious it is, that a 
liking for the tale of adventure—which 
is the melodrama of the printed page— 
is something of a literary “social-error.” 
At any rate many people approach the 
novel of adventure with a relish as clan- 
destine as that of the old-time church- 
deacon crawling under a tent flap to see 
the circus. 

Adventure fiction, of course, may be 
either good or bad; and there is, in fact, 
no general ostracism of it by those who 
put the labels upon literature. Still it 
is true that, until the war lured men into 
greater adventures than any of the imagi- 
nary ones of which most of them had 
ever read, the world had very largely put 
off its “Huckleberry Finn” and “Peck’s 
Bad Boy” days in order to devote itself 
more closely to the novels that deal with 
subtle interplay of sex and with infini- 
tesimal realisms. 

There are those who complain that 
even yet the western world is too much 
inclined to overrate the trivialities of 
social intercourse, to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the maladies of this or that 
lady’s soul, or to take in too desperate 
earnest the minor complexities of the 
overworked passion of love. Nevertheless 
it is not difficult to discern a reaction of 
considerable degree, and there are those 
who predict a notable revival of vigorous 
romance, such as took place in the last 
years of last century, when the romances 
of Stanley Weyman were eagerly antici- 
pated each autumn, and “The Prisoner 
of Zenda” took the public by storm. 

Undoubtedly this tendency is a fruit of 
the war, the stimulated imaginations of 
the men who took part in it, and the 
reading habits of the trenches which have 
been perpetuated in civil life. More men 
are reading books today than there ever 
were before. Rest camps, convalescence 
hospitals, and the desire to get away for 
a little while from the stern business of 
war, turned many a man to books who 
before 1914 never looked for anything to 
read beyond his newspaper. 

It has been commonly supposed that 
women frowned upon tales of adventure; 
and it is probably a fact that men have 
been the greatest devotees of this type 
of writing, though many a fine adventure 
story has had a feminine author. It may 
be, however, that women will join with 
men now, in what may be unsympatheti- 
cally described as a reversion to a more 
primitive outlook upon life, and take up 
with a greater interest the adventuresome 
in fiction. Women themselves have be- 
come more adventurous, and their activi- 
ties in the war created for them a place 
in realism far more fanciful than any 
novelist had ever dared to put in writing. 
Editors of women’s magazines give a hint 
of their readers’ new likings, in their 
demand for tales of adventure, or for 
“stories that interest men”; and public 
librarians testify that girls prefer boys’ 
books to those written with an eye to the 
supposedly feminine taste. 

The strong tendency toward romantic 
adventure is much better evidenced in the 
moving-picture theatre of the moment 
than in adventurous books, though the 
popularity of both reflects an instinctive 
predilection among humans for the melo- 
dramatic. It is an outcropping of the 
verdant spirit of youth, for which the in- 
sincere too often apologize. This is not 
to say, however, that an apology should 
not be exacted of persons found at most 
movie shows or immersed in perhaps the 
majority of the current books of adven- 
ture. Some films and some books, natu- 
rally, are better—or worse, according to 
the point of view—than others; and noth- 
ing could be worse than much of the 
hectic claptrap to be seen both in print 
and on the screen. 

Adventure fiction as a class, however, 
should not suffer for all the sins commit- 
ted in its name. The individual book, 
not the class, should be all in all, and it 
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has the right to stand or fall by its own 
merits, whatever label may have been at- 
tached to it by professors of literature 
or criticism, whose vice is classification. 
This is to say that an author has the 
right to have his point of view conceded 
to him, and not be condemned out of 
hand, when he is writing a novel of ad- 
venture because he is not writing an 
analysis of a woman’s esoteric love af- 
fairs. It is no disparagement to Steven- 
son’s “Treasure Island” that it is not Tol- 
stoi’s “Anna Karenina.” 

There are many varieties of adventur- 
ous fiction, ranging from the amazingly 
popular “Nick Carter” and “Diamond 
Dick” stories to the established classics, 
which have won their way into “litera- 
ture”; to mention only a few: Jack Lon- 
don’s “Call of the Wild,” the stirring sea 
tales of Joseph Conrad, the amazing 
stories of Jules Verne, Stevenson’s “Kid- 
napped,” “The Three Musketeers” of 
Dumas, and Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe.” 
After two centuries innumerable adults 
find the latter far more than a book for 
boys. 

Within these bounds there is a vast 
sea of adventurous fiction which neces- 
sarily remains more or less uncharted. 
The book-labeling professors will point 
out the few safe channels which they rec- 
ognize, and it would be futile in any case 
to indicate the shoals for the reading 
public, as is indicated by the recklessness 
with which it devotes itself to the “Nick 
Carters,’ Nat Goulds, Harold Bell 
Wrights, Zane Greys and Rex Beaches, 
whose books have been multiplied into 
many millions. 

Curiously, the adventure novel of the 
present day does not relate very often to 
the late war, but seeks a time and place 
widely removed from it. There have been 
several romances with scenes laid in Asia, 
and the islands of the Pacific, and an in- 
creasing number spiriting the reader into 
the plains and mountains of the Western 
Hemisphere. The more fantastic writers, 
modern disciples of Rabelais and Mun- 
chausen, have turned their fancies to the 
center of the earth, as in A. Merritt’s 
“The Moon Pool,” and Sir H. Rider Hag- 
gard’s “When the World Shook.” Oth 
ers, like Edgar Rice Burroughs in his 
stories of Mars, and E. McLeod Winsor 
in “Station X,” have drifted off to other 
planets, like their earlier brethren of the 
fiction fraternity, H. G. Wells and Ca- 
mille Flammarion. 

To list the innumerable new books of 
adventure would be a great task, as will 
be noted by any one taking the trouble 
to glance over the publishers’ catalogues 
or to inspect the current offerings of the 
bookstores; but those who feel a desire 
for open paths, green fields, colorful mys- 
teries and the thrill of bold deeds in 
strange lands, as an antidote for present 
anxieties or the bad taste that comes 
from too much reading of sex problems, 
will find ample material everywhere at 
hand. : 

Carroit K. MicHener. 


FANTASTIC FICTION 
There has always been a vogue for the 
fantastic in fiction, but the period since 
the conclusion of hostilities in the great 
war has been marked by an unwonted 
production of fabulous tales. The geo- 
graphical world has narrowed rapidly in 
recent years, and the story-teller has 
found fewer fields at hand for spinning 
improbable events around possible if not 
probable places. He has been by no 
means discouraged, however, even though 
he has been driven to the few remaining 
spots on the globe little known to ex- 
plorers, such as the remote South Seas 
and the heart of Asia. Following the 
course laid down by Jules Verne, he has 
nonchalantly drifted. entirely off the 
earth’s surface in quest of scenes for his 
plots, laying them with increasing assur- 
ance in the center of the sphere, or, more 
often, upon other planets. The spread 
of psychics, furthermore, has opened to 
him the daring gates of the future life. 
Among the best-known writers of fan- 


tastic fiction is Sir H. Rider Haggard, 
whose shelf of productions has reached 
great proportions. His newest novel, 
“When the World Shook,” is built upon 
the same general plan as most of his 
others. It takes the reader to a remote 
place in the South Pacific, where the prin- 
cipal characters are wrecked upon a mys- 
terious island. There they are intro- 
duced to a civilization 250,000 years old, 
through the awakening from a condition 
of suspended animation of the last two 
survivors of an ancient race, an old king 
and his beautiful daughter. 

These revivified persons present a new 
version of the story of the Deluge, relat- 
ing that it was Oro, the old king, who 
shifted the earth’s balance so that what 
was land became sea, and from the sea 
came new lands, peopled by remnants of 
the old race, who, King Oro hoped, would 
develop a civilization more to his liking. 

The 250,000 years allotted for this 
process proved inadequate, however, for 
Oro, surveying the new world, finds it at 
war, and discovers that it has far to go 
before attaining even the elements of 
social and scientific wisdom possessed by 
the people of his day. Therefore he de- 
termines to shift the earth’s balance 
again, restoring the geographical features 
of a quarter of a million years ago and 
wiping out the world’s unsatisfactory col- 
ony of humans, starting a new race to be 
ruled over by the hero and his beautiful 
daughter. 

How this plan was frustrated in 
gloomy and appalling regions far below 
the surface of the earth, among the sep- 
ulcher cities of a vanished people, fur- 
nishes the thrills of the concluding chap- 
ters. There is great exploitation through- 
out the tale of the spiritualistic and theo- 
sophical theories that are being bandied 
about so merrily at the present moment. 

“The Moon Pool,” by A. Merritt, like- 
wise takes the reader into a mysterious 
region of the South Pacific, introduces 
him to another vast and populous cavern 
in the bowels of the earth, and subjects 
him to the terrors of a stupendous vam- 
pire-force, the tentacles of which are 
reaching out to engulf the entire human 
race. In this story, too, there is a beau- 
tiful girl, sponsored by moribund roy- 
alty and championed by a mighty race 
of frog-men. Forces of good and evil 
clash, with the former victorious, though 
there is an element of sacrifice at the end 
that lends tragedy to the hectic careers 
of the hero and heroine, as is the case in 
Sir Rider’s story. 

Mr. Merritt, unlike his fellow-spinner 
of fantasy, affects a rhetorical Welsh- 
rabbit style, of which the following is a 
pigmented sample: “From the rift in the 
tunnel’s continuation lifted a crown of 
horns—of tentacles—erect, alert, of mot- 
tled gold and crimson; lifted higher 
and from a monstrous scarlet head be- 
neath them blazed two enormous, obloid 
eyes, their depths wells of purplish phos- 
phorescence; higher still—noseless, ear- 
less, chinless; a livid, worm mouth from 
which a slender scarlet tongue leaped like 
playing flames! . . . The head of horror 
mounted—” Thus, for those who like it! 
“When the World Shook,” by Sir H, Rider 

Haggard; Longmans, Green & Co., New 

York; $1.60 net. 

“The Moor Pool,” by A. Merritt; G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York; $1.60 net. 
* * 
A KOREAN NOVEL 

Among the broader outlooks and inter- 
ests left as a legacy by the war is the 
tendency of both readers and publishers 
to go farther afield than formerly in 
search of profitable and entertaining lit- 
erature. More translations are being 
made than formerly, and hitherto inac- 
cessible- foreign sources are being dili- 
gently explored. 

A recent literary enterprise of this sort 
is the publication by Richard G. Badger, 
the Gorham Press, Boston, Mass., of a 
specimen of Korean fiction, adapted and 
translated by Charles M. Taylor from the 
French version of the Korean scholar, 
Hong-J ong-Ou. 

“Winning Buddha’s Smile” is an old 
legend well known in Korean drama 
toward .the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It escaped the wholesale burning 
of manuscripts which took place on the 
peninsula during the historical period of 
religious dissensions. 

The translator states that he has pre- 
served the simple, childlike form of the 
story, having made alterations only when 
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clearness demanded. It is evident fro, 
the plot of the narrative that even jy) ojq 
Korea a successful author gave his yeaq_ 
ers plenty of heart interest and peri|,-of- 
Pauline thrills. After escapades {ha} 
would make many of those in the modery 
movies seem tame, the hero and hervine 
as well as all subsidiary lovers, live lap. 
pily ever after, all villains and their j)k 
meeting discomfiture and death. 
“Winning Buddha’s Smile,” a Korean end 
adapted and translated by Char! M 
Taylor; Richard G. Badger, Boston 1.50 
net, 


*” +. 
STABILIZING THE DOLLAR 
Yale’s political economist, Professor 
Irving Fisher, has put into book {orm 
his views on stabilizing the dollar. 
Assuming that the war only aggray {eq 


a previously existing evil in the mone! ary 
system of this country, namely, the s)iff- 
ing value of the monetary unit and of 


prices, coming either with a flood of eo\d, 
paper money or bank credit, or with 4 
lack of these essentials, Professor F ise 


advocates as a remedy the establishiyent 
of the dollar as a unit of weight. ‘Io 
control tne price level and give cons} ant 


purchasing power to the gold dollar, he 
would vary its weight according to the 
variety of the price index. 

Professor Fisher admits that the war 
has been an important factor in the high 


cost of living, but of course only rece; ily, 
He has a chapter for those who ck 
another basic cause, and one for {hose 
who are satisfied with the existing sys\em. 
For the busy man there is a summary 
of the whole and of each section of the 
book, and there are numerous appendices 


for the technologist. 
“Stabilizing the Dollar,’’ by Irving F 

The Macmillan Co., New York; $3.5 

* * 
MODERN VERSE 

The success of the successive books of 
verse compiled by that well-known stu- 
dent, critic and maker of poetry, Miss 


Rittenhouse, is part of the proof that 
this highest form of literary expression 
has been looking up of late years. The 
signs are conflicting in some partici lars, 
but it is certainly true that the two pre- 
ceding volumes edited by this critic have 


had a remarkable sale; as has also. for 
another illustration, the Stevenson “I lome 
Book of Verse.” People seem i) in- 
creasing numbers to want poetry in 
anthologies that give an intelligent sur- 
vey of the best, especially the modern 
best. 

The volumes before this one represent- 
ed nineteenth century American poctry, 
and that of the twentieth; the present 
book confines the survey to a still sore 
recent period, deals with the latest :nan- 
ifestations, and excludes the singer. ap- 
pearing in the previous collections. ‘lak- 
en together, the three anthologies are cal- 
culated to furnish the student and ap- 


preciator of the native product in verse 
with a survey of the work done, in fa- 
vorable examples, for the last gener: tion, 
a period of about 35 years. 

While giving a full, fair represen! ition 


of the present movement, led by Miss 
Lowell, Mr. Masters and others, the 


movement commonly identified wit! the 
use of free verse and imagist tende:icies, 
the editor properly gives plenty of space 


to the many poets who continue to accept 
the older methods, and find it possi!le to 
pour into set molds such personalily as 
they possess. The selection is don vith 
taste, breadth and candor, and this ‘hird 
number of the trilogy is a valuable and 
necessary adjunct to its completion As 
specimens of book-making, the set will 
appeal to any one sensitive to a fii em- 
bodiment of literature. 


“Second Book of Modern Verse,” edi 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse; Houghton 
Co., Boston; $1.50 net. 





Books Received 
“Essays on Wheat,” by A, H. Re 
Buller; The Macmillan Co., New York 
net. 
“The World’s Food Resources,” by J. '‘us- 
sell Smith; Henry Holt & Co., New 


$3.50 net. 

“What Wilson Did at Paris,”” by Ray an- 
nard Baker; Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. 


“The Flow of Value,” by Logan (rant 
McPherson; The Century Co., New Yo! 


“The Vital Message,’’ by Sir Arthur nan 
Doyle; George H. Doran Co., New rk 
$1.25 net. q 

“The Foreign Trade of China,”’ by ‘ \0ng 


Se See; Longmans, Green & Co., New rk 
“Sir Harry,” by Archibald Marshall; !)0d4, 


Mead & Co., New York; $1.76 net. 
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\DERLY TREATED FLOUR CAR 
vs a letter received by the Mid- 
ur Milling Co., from J. M. Scott, 
of the bureau of explosives. 
cember 8, 1919, you billed Rock 


car 31429 loaded with flour to 
e, IIL, and gave the flour the 
on ‘Dynamite Flour. This car 


| by the C., B. & Q. Railway and 
take the waybill was indorsed 
OSIVES,’ 

e it that the word ‘Dynamite’ is 
de name for this flour, but such 
to cause confusion on the part 
ess bill clerks, a trouble that we 
h us always. Would it be con- 
o ask you to omit the word ‘Dy- 
from, your shipping orders on 
hipments ?” 

igh the consignees had consider- 
ficulty in securing the car of 
ite.’ they reported the shipment 
lerful condition, indicating the 
ived excellent treatment on its 

No doubt it received less 

» than any car of flour previous- 
ned to Kankakee, III. 

nd officials expressed surprise 
ible should arise from a consign- 
flour to the East rather than 
Mexican border, where numer- 
ments of “Dynamite”. have gone, 
‘e ainmunition and explosive laws 
rigid. 


* * 


rrtunate man!” we said, just like 
No doubt, you are an outcast, 
nned against than sinning, and 

that and the other, and are 
to trudge your weary way alone?” 
replied the wretched gent, for it 
ed he. “I am, if you will permit 
iv it, a person of unblemished 
m and the very highest char- 
\ few short years ago my many 
inces were glad to walk with 
apparently they found my com- 
easant and mayhap profitable. 

alas, they all own motor-cars, 
have none. And, of course, they 
ike me in, although they pass me 
er time with empty places, for, 
re aware, it is utterly impossible 
»wner of a car to invite a pedes- 


ride with him. It absolutely 

e, you know.” —Judge. 
_ ~ 

rmer sent half a crown for a 


caterpillar-killer which he had 
ertised in a paper, and received 
n two blocks of wood, with di- 
printed on them as follows: 
this block, which is No. 1, in 
t hand: place the caterpillar on 
nd press together. Remove the 
ir, and proceed as before.” 
—Successful Farming. 
* * 


didate for parliamentary honors 

shasizing his claims. 

rn me to the House,” he bleated, 

vill make my voice heard from 

nd to John o’ Groats; aye, from 

Beersheba.” 

came a plaintive voice from the 

the hall, “Speak up, guv’nor.” 
—London Duily Mail. 
* * 

iglish judge woke up one night 

wo burglars in his room. While 

ered him with a_ revolver, the 

insacked the bureau and was 

) pocket a watch when the judge 

ont take that; it has little value 

keepsake.” 

motion is overruled,” replied the 


peal,” rejoined the judge. 

wo burglars consulted, and the 

ian then replied: “The appeal is 
The case coming on before a 
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full tribunal of the supreme court, that 
body is of the unanimous opinion that 
the decree of the lower court should be 
sustained, and it is accordingly so or- 
dered.” . 

Saying which, the burglar pocketed the 
watch and then both disappeared. 

—Boston Transcript. 
_ — 

“And,” continued the narrator of the 
thrilling experience, “the great waves 
rolled on and on, until at last my frail 
barque was arrested by an oncoming wave 
more powerful than the rest.” 

“Well, and what did you do when your 
boat was arrested by this wave?” asked 
the cynic. 

“We bailed her out,” said the adven- 
turer. ; —Judge. 
* * 

A would-be M.P. had for an hour been 
vainly trying to capture the interest of 


his audience. At last he made a des- 
perate bid for it. 
“What are the so-called patriots at 


present in the House?” he yelled. “Hum- 
bugs, every one of them! Parasites of 
party! I pledge myself to no party. 
Rather would I write across my fore- 
head, in letters easily read, the words ‘To 
Let?” 

“And below them,” came a cold voice, 
“ ‘unfurnished !’ ” —Sketch. 
* * 

“I seen Tommy Jones today, mother, 
and I biffed the little swankpot on the 

boko.” 

“What terrible English, Clarence! 
You should say, ‘I saw Tommy Jones to- 
day, and I biffed the little swankpot on 
the boko.’ ” —Tit-Bits. 


* * 


Housewife: “If you love work, why 


don’t you find it? 


Tramp (sadly): “Alas, lady, love is 
blind.” —Life. 
* * 

Judge: “You are convicted of pig- 
stealing. Now, if this sort of thing is 


allowed to continue, we shall none of us 
be safe!” Yonkers Gaeztte. 
* * 

A preacher, raising his eyes from his 
desk in the midst of his sermon, was 
paralyzed with amazement to see his rude 
offspring in the gallery pelting the hear- 
ers in the pews below with horse-chest- 
nuts. But while the good man was pre- 
paring a frown of reproof, the young 
hopeful cried out: 

“You ’tend to your preaching, daddy; 
I'll keep *em awake.” —Tit-Bits. 
x * 

It was an emotional drama, in which 
the heroine was tearfully deploring the 
death of her lover, who had been slain in 
a duel by the villain of the play. 

“What, oh, what,” she cried hysterical- 
ly, “is left for me now? What is left 
for me now?” 

And the shrill voice of the vender in 
the gallery seemingly made reply: 

“Cakes, cigarettes, chocolates! Cakes, 


cigarettes, chocolates !” —London Fun. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1, 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








SALESMAN WANTED—A LIVE WIRE FOR 
Illinois territory by Minnesota mill; excel- 
lent possibilities for right man; write fully 
in first letter. Address 2875, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER WANTED WHO WOULD 
purchase an interest in a new 175-bbl flour 
mill and take charge of the milling end of 
the business. Address 2906, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HIGH-GRADE EXPERIENCED 
flour salesman for New York state, prefer- 
ably one acquainted with the trade; in 
answering write fully, including references. 


Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





HIGH-CLASS 


territory; 
Address 2876, 
Minneapolis. 


SPRING WHEAT MILL, 
manufacturing strictly quality flour, is 
wanting an A No. 1 salesman for Indiana 
give full details in first letter. 
care Northwestern Miller, 





FLOUR SALESMAN 

Northwest territory; must 
ence, also state salary wanted. 
J. H. C., 2885, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED — FOR 
be energetic 
and capable; give references and experi- 
Address 





NORTHWESTERN 
ing for a good flour salesman 
Pennsylvania; prefer man acquainted with 
the territory; must show a good record. 
Address 2923, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MILL HAS AN OPEN- 
in eastern 





WANTED—MANAGER WHO CAN MAKE A 
substantial cash investment and 
charge of a 400-bbl mill in Wisconsin, in 
a town of 4,000; good schools and churches. 
Address, in confidence, P. O. Box 616, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


take 





REPRESENTATIVE WANTED BY HIGH- 
grade Wisconsin rye mill of good-sized 
capacity, producing quality flour, to rep- 
resent them in Pittsburgh and Detroit ter- 
ritories. Address Wisconsin Mill, 2893, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILL 
making a good, strong flour wants a 
top-notch salesman to represent it in 
Tilinois; high-grade man acquainted 
with the trade will find this an oppor- 
tunity worthy of investigation. Ad- 
dress 2904, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WESTERN SALESMEN WANTED 


1,000-bbl western Kansas mill has 
exceptional opening for a salesman 
to cover New Mexico and Arizona; 
have an excellent business estab- 
lished and just find it necessary to 
replace the man who has long been 
in that territory; will pay straight 
commission or salary and commis- 
sion; will have no difficulty in reach- 
ing agreement with right man. Give 
complete particulars in first letter; 
could also use good man for eastern 
Kansas and eastern Oklahoma. Ad- 
dress 613, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—TWO HIGH-GRADE FLOUR 
salesmen, one in Indiana and one in Michi- 
gan; we want men of experience, ac- 
quainted with the trade and able to pro- 
duce results; good openings for high-class 
men; could also use salesmen in other ter- 
ritories. Century Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





WE HAVE A VERY ATTRACTIVE PROPO- 
sition to offer one or two salesmen, to sell 
car lots only in New England territory; 
up-to-date, experienced and well recom- 
mended men wanted; call in person if pos- 
sible. The Susman Feuer Brownstein Co., 
478 Water Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


WANTED—BY A NORTHWESTERN MILL 


with established trade in the territory, a 
high-class salesman for western Pennsyl- 
vania; will pay a liberal salary warranted 
by the volume of business produced. Ad- 
dress 2924, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER TO 
take position as superintendent in fair- 
sized mill; must know milling business 
and be capable of keeping plant up to 
best efficiency; a good salary will be paid 
to the right man. Address X.Y.Z., 2928, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 











FLOUR SALESMAN WITH SNAP AND 
bite wants northern Minnesota territory 
for reliable mill; can drive car; previous 
experience in this territory. Address 2911, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION BY TWO EXPERI- 
enced flour packers in any size mill where 
steady position is offered; might consider 
a position as assistant miller in medium- 
sized mill. Address Box 4, Rugby, N. D. 








POSITION AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL 

up to 300 bbis capacity or second in larger; 
am married and 26 years old; have small 
family; can furnish references or come 
on trial; can come at once. Address 2921, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
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EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AC- 
Quainted with New England car buyers, is 
open for a position with a goft, hard or 
spring wheat mill on a salary and expense 
or drawing account basis. Address 2852, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





POSITION WANTED, MINNEAPOLIS PRE- 
ferred, in mill office; sales assistant and 
correspondent; A-1 references; years of 
experience; low initial salary. Address 
2889, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





MILLER, 30 YEARS IN MILLS UP TO 1,500 
bbls; good recommendations for long serv- 
ice; head miller up to 500 bbis; second or 
grinder in larger; can keep mill in good 
repair; state salary; can come on short 
notice. Address 2930, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BUSINESS MAN, WELL EXPERIENCED 
in the milling business; connected with 
the export trade for decades; expert in 
cables, codes and private codes; fast type- 
writer and multigraph printer; wants posi- 
tion with large mill. Apply to P. O. Box 
503, St. Paul, Minn. 





YOUNG MAN, CAPABLE OF PROGRAM- 
ming mills of any size; with 10 years’ 
experience superintending construction of 
flour and cereal mills, including installa- 
tion, maintenance and building construc- 
tion; open for position with reliable mill- 
furnishers or milling company operating 
several mills; best of references furnished. 
Address 2919, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
in mill, not less than 600 bbis, or will 
accept position as assistant to superin- 
tendent head miller; am at present as- 
sistant miller in 3,000-bb] mill; experience 
in mills up to 4,000 bbis; also millwright- 
ing; good habits; age 40 years; married; 
give full particulars, including salary; A-1 
references, Address 2898, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN OF PROVEN 
ability as sales-manager open 
for position with good mill; I 
am seeking an opportunity as 
well as a job. Address 2912, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





YOUNG .MAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 
Position with a grain or gnilling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered: 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FIRST-CLASS ENGINEER WITH CHIEF 
license desires connection with some mill- 
ing concern; capable of taking full charge 
of power, or would work as second engi- 
neer with chance of advancement; mar- 
ried, 41 years of age, 20 years’ experience 
in power plants; have practical knowledge 
of combustion and C O 2 equipment and 
have my own indicator; references from 
present employer. Address 2896, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUCCESSFUL SALES-MANAGER, KEEN, 
resourceful, energetic, thoroughly experi- 
enced and with splendid record, at present 
engaged, seeks connection with progres- 
sive, growing milling concern; could as- 
sume entire responsibility for sales with 
medium-sized mill or take complete charge 
of sales with larger organization; could 
also handle advertising; understand flour 
merchandising from A to Z; will submit 
references and arrange for personal! inter- 
view upon request. Address 2920, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—75-BBL WATER-POWER 
mill in western Minnesota, with seven 
acres of land and good dwelling house; 
Nordyke & Marmon equipment; excellent 
power; concrete dam; owner getting old 
and would make reasonable terms to a 
practical miller; splendid opportunity. 
Address 2868, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE—125-BBL FLOUR MILL, LO- 
cated in good wheat country, where crop 
failures are practically unknown; gotten 
under foreclosure with other land; can sell 
for one-third the price of new mill if 
taken at once. For further information 
and terms address 2916, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—OUR 60-BBL FLOUR MILL 
and feed mill; wheat storage capacity 
about 3,000 bus; flour storage capacity 
400 to 600 bbis; also good capacity feed 
storage; two good wells; wagon dump 
scales; steam power; a bargain if taken 
at once; sell for cash only; dissolution 
object for selling. Cottonwood Roller 
Mills, Cottonwood, Minn. 








WE HAVE ONE 80-BBL MILL OUTFIT, 
without power, for sale at $1,400, track 
shipping station, Nordyke & Marmon 
make; two 50- and two 25-bbl Midgets, 
with or without extra machinery; one two- 
pair-high 9x18 Allis feed mill, $250; big 
line of reels, round and centrifugals; drop- 
gear Invincible flour packers. If in need 
of anything write for our list. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 201 Millers & Traders 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FOR SALE—GOOD MILLING PROPOSI- 
tion in northeastern South Dakota; 175- 
bbl wheat and 50-bbl cereal mill; mills 
in operation; good established trade; must 
see books for past 20 years to appreciate 
value of business. XYZ, 2925, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


Milling Property For Sale 


We offer for sale a combined flour mill and degerminating sys- 
tem corn mill of 400 bbls capacity flour and about 3,500 bus 
capacity corn; equipment is in first-class condition in mill; has 
a new modern steam power plant of finest type in connection; 
large fire-proof storage warehouse; on two railroad lines with 
advantageous milling-in-transit arrangements; good soft winter 
wheat and corn section with liberal elevator receipts of local 
grain; plant in operation and earnings have been large since 
beginning business; good reasons for wanting to sell; full par- 
ticulars furnished on application. Address H.H., 2805, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED: 


Northwestern 
Representative 


A WOLF EXPERIMENTAL 


mill which is being used daily 
with excellent results can be ob- 
tained at less than half the cost 
of a new mill, and delivery made 


to railroad within one day of 


for one of the leading 
bag factories in the 
country. Must be high 
class, good personality, 
able to meet big buy- 
Salary commen- 
surate with the position. 
All applications strictly 
confidential. Previous 
bag experience not 
necessarily essential. 
Address care North- 
western Miller, Box 
742, Minneapolis, Minn. 


receipt of order. Reason for 
sale of this mill is that the com- 
pany owning it is enlarging its 


grain-testing department and 





equipping it with all new ma- 
chinery. This experimental mill 
is in A-1 condition and may be ers. 


inspected if purchaser so desires. 





Address 2918, care Northwestern 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


By A. C. WHITAKER 


Professor of Economics, Leland Stanford, Jr., University 


Miller, Minneapolis. 


ERE is a much needed volume on a difficult financial subject, written 

clearly and simply by a man who has been working for a number of 

years in this particular field and whose work is recognized throughout 
the country as being authoritative. It is designed to make the subject of 
foreign exchange really clear and to this end begins far enough back for those 
who do not already possess special knowledge of the bill of exchange and its 
uses, while it carries the explanation carefully forward to the more intricate 
operations of foreign settlement undertaken in actual practice but not hereto 
fore systematically described in print. The book includes the changes in matters of exchange 
due to the great war—changes which have never before been fully analyzed and described in any 
volume. This work is indispensable to every banking institution. It will also find a place in 
libraries as a reference book, and will be used as a text in university courses and as a practical 
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FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL 


Medium capacity, well located 


as regards supplies of both soft 
and hard wheat, and shipping 
facilities to central eastern and 
southern markets; has good vol- 


handbook for any man whose daily business brings him into contact with the many problems 
of this difficult and complicated subject. 
This volume sets forth clearly the principles of foreign exchange, illustrating them amply 


by means of practical examples. It provides ready answers to the banker's daily problems in the 
field of foreign exchange, defines his business vocabulary, and furnishes quick and easy means 
of making promising bank employees in the foreign departments proficient in this subject. 


Cloth, $5.00 net. Postage 25c 
BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ume eStablished trade; books 
open for inspection, showing 
results for many years; good 
reasons for selling. Address 
2895, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 











EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 
Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 


sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and BOOKSELLERS 
remodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 


tend installations. Get my books, ‘‘Book BOOKHUNTERS 


BOOKBINDERS 
BOOK FINDERS 











FOR SALE—MILL AND ELEVATOR; MILL 
equipped with Goldie McCullough milling of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
machinery, capacity 75 bbls, and elevator 75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
capacity 30,000 bus; both mill and elevator Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
are built of first-class dimension lumber teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
and are covered with iron siding; this $3.25, all postpaid. C. EB. Oliver, E. M. and 
property will be sold in any way to suit a M. E. Warsaw, Ind. ale o 
purchaser; either as it stands, to be put . . 
in operation, or the different buildings 
separately to be moved, or taken down for 
the lumber, etc; for further particulars 
apply to the Town of Pincher Creek, 
Pincher Creek, Alta. 








National Exterminating Co. 
Manufacturers and Distributors of the 


BLUE SEAL EXTERMINATORS for 
Rats and Mice in Mills and Grain Eleva- 
tors. Many millers endorse us. 


747 North Clark St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Puta 
“SMITH” 
Turbine 
in your mill 
Its Efficiency and Absolute 


Dependability Will Justify 
the Installation. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








TWO 100-TON 50-FT FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Co. railway scales, with type registering 
beam; good condition. Address 2927, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











ONE ELECTRIC CAR PULLER, 10 H-P 
motor, A.C., spool 40 revolutions per min- 
ute; good condition. Address 2926, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—BOILER IN GOOD CONDI- 
tion, 54 in x 16 ft, lap joint for 100 lbs 
pressure; located at Kimball, Minn. Ad- 
dress Frank E. A. Wolff, 82 Maria Ave., 
St. Paul, 


ONE ALSOP PROCESS BLEACHER, CON- 
sisting of generator, air pump, air tank, 
three agitators; is good for 300-bbl mill; 
everything complete and in good condi- 
tion. Charleston Milling Co., Charleston, 
Mo. 


FOR SALE—AUTOMATIC FLOUR SCALE; 
one Richardson automatic flour scale, 
dump 200 lbs; brand new; has never been 
uncrated; reason we are offering it for 
sale is that we cannot place it to advan- 
tage; will sell at very reasonable price. 
Atlas Flour Mills, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ONE PRACTICALLY NEW NO. 46 WEST- 
ern gyrating cracked corn separator; this 
machine has been used very little; guar- 
anteed to be as good as a new one; this 
machine furnished complete, with new 
corn-meal screens, price $300; also Little 
Victor sheller and cleaner for sale. Ad- 
dress 2929, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





Floodlight Projectors 
i Accompanying illustra- 
and Safety First Condulets Ascomponging Sinater 
~ Herring, Lyndonville, 
ie Be Ewo Standard 
Vertical Shaft Smith Tur- 
bines under 9-ft. head 
installed therein. Mill's 
capacity 70 barrels daily. 
Mr. Herring’s verdict is 
“Entire Satisfaction.” 


Write Dept. ‘‘O"' for Bulletin 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. 


Branch CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
Orrices: 76 W. Monroe St. 176 Federal St. 461 Market St. 405 Power Bldg. 





Crovuse-Hinps Company 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. 8. A. 








for ANY PURPOSE 
Cotton. Burlap or Paper 
THE CLEVELAND ZANKRON Bac Co. 


ELAND.O 














ALSOP PROCESS CO. 


PROCESSES, METHODS AND 
MACHINE 
id ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Riverside Code 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 





Used exclusively by the 
leading export millers 
ot America. 


Per Copy, $3.00 








For 88 pages of unusually good bargains in 


CARS—TANKS 


Engines, Generators, Boilers 
Power Plant and Milling Equipment 


Write for our Latest Big Bulletin 


ZELNICKER m ST. LOUIS 


THE NEW CARTER 
DISC SEPARATOR 


Buy one and grind clean wheat. 
A hand-picked separation. 
CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO. 
1611 Central Ave. MINNEAPOLIS 


Jos. F. Wangler Boiler & Sheet 
Iron Works Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


STEEL GRAIN STORAGE 
Steam Boilers 
All kinds of Steel Plate Construction 





For sale by all its branches and 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
































